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2. Coranus Arabice Recensionis Fligeliane textum recognitum 
iferum exprimi curavit G. M. Redslob, Phil. Dr. et in Uni- 
vers. Literar. Lips. Prof. Publ. Extraord. gr. 8vo. 

3. Al Koran.—By Mahomet. ‘Trauslated by Sale, &c. 


How is it the Korann is so little read? Our most popular tales 
are adopted from the East, our most popular poetry coloured 
from its imagery and its maunerisms;—Why i is the most imagina- 
tive and most poetical of all Eastern compositions comparatively 
unnoticed? The deepest investigations of the historian relate to 
the stupendous revolutions which Asia has undergone, Why is 
the eloquence in which the most stupendous of these originated 
suffered to sleep in silence on the shelf? In an age when philo- 
sophy probes, and religion strives to reconcile, all “the varieties of 
mental persuasion, w hy i is the impregnable faith of half the world 
generally unread and almost always unstudied ? 

Such are the reflections and anticipations with which the 
literary tyro enters on the perusal of the Korann; but he has 
hardly concluded a chapter before he finds the answer to his 
queries, and feels himself obliged to struggle with the very apathy 
he had condemned in others. A tissue of reiterated rhapsody— 
allusions which are unknown—regulations the necessity and the 
object of which are not understood—couched too in an idiom 
and a phraseology very different from those of any other work 
with which he may be acquainted—are all the most attentive reader 
can at first discover. If he makes an attempt at translation, his 
patience has to undergo a still severer trial: the only tolerable 
version is that of Sale, who, though a master of the language, has 
been betrayed by a cruel scrupulousness into translating words 
rather than ideas. In both cases the result is commonly the 
same—the student throws by his book in disgust, and adds ano- 
ther to the number of those who are content to hear of the beau- 
ties of the Korann, without attempting to become acquainted 
with them, Or, if his resolution is proof against the difficulties 
he meets with, he runs through it without attention aud closes it 
without an idea. Many chapters indeed, to all but the linguist, 
are better passed over than read, as they are mere repetitions of 
others more instructive—and none can be perused with interest 
till some clue is obtained to the order and object of composition. 
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Views and Objects of Mahomet in 


We flatter ourselves, therefore, that we shall be doing an ac- 
ceptable service to more than one class of readers, by taking a 
cursory review of the style, matter, and general peculiarities of 
this extraordinary work, and applying the leading chapters to the 
circumstances that explain their purport. This it is impossible 
to do without considering at the same time the character and 
fortunes of the author; and this article will consequently treat of 
Mahomet as well as of his Scripture. 

At our first step we plunge at once into the awfulness of the 
general question. With the exception of prayers, a few of which 
only occur, the Korann is written throughout in the person of 
the Almighty. Remonstrances and instructions, promises and 
threats, blessings and curses, are all represented as proceeding 
directly from him, And though sometimes the current of enthu- 
siasm and indignation seems to lose sight of its sacred source, 
the connection is constantly recalled at the end of the period. 
Though a good deal of what may be strictly termed poetry occurs 
in the early chapters, the bulk of the work is prose which 
rhymes. ‘To preserve the concluding cadence, a few words of 
similar import and construction are constantly made use of, and 
it is this continual recurrence of almost identical phrases after 
sentences of prose, which renders translation such a difficult task. 
Without the license of poetry and without the plainness of prose, 
it is impossible to preserve its effect without sacrificing its 
identity. Were any one bound in translating Homer, or Hesiod, 
to render strictly all the complimentary and terminating epithets 
that have such fine effect in the original, his version would be 
nearly as unentertaining as Sale’s translation of the Korann. Yet 
in this there would be less difficulty, because in them every part 
of every line has all the freedom and fancy of poetry. It would 
seem, however, that the sentences have a rude species of rhythm 
independent of the terminating cadence; but one which is un- 
attainable to a European ear. Our cathedral chaunts, in which 
verses of very different length are all adapted to the same melody, 
will enable us to understand how this may be. 

If the reader*¥ will turn to Mrs. Harris’s petition in Swift, and 





* To save him trouble we subjoin a few lines of each :— 
“* ‘To their Excellencies the Lords Justices of Ireland, the humble Petition of 

Frances Harris, 

‘* Who must starve and die a maid if it miscarries, 

‘* Hambly sheweth, that I went to warm myself in Lady Betty’s chamber because it 
was cold, 

“‘ And I had in my purse seven pounds four shillings and sixpence (besides farthings) 
in silver and gold,” &c. 

“ It is impossible to know by your letter whether the wine is to be bottled to-morrow 


or no. 
“ Tf it be or be not, why did not you, in plain English, tell us so ? 
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his rhyming letter to Dr. Sheridan, he will find something that 
may give him an idea of the construction of the Arabic text, 
though none at all of its effect. It is not the irregularity of care- 
lessness, but of irrepressible emotion, Sometimes, in the ear- 
nestness of his enthusiasm and the exuberance of his fancy, the 
prophet hurries by his resting place, and expatiates with more 
than Pindaric license beyond it;. sometimes two or three words, 
or even a single one of sounding utterance and tremendous sig- 
nification, is made to respond to and balance a whole sentence. 
In either case the reader’s mind sympathises with the expression 
more than the sound, and lost in the rush of feeling or stunned 
by the concentration of it, hardly perceives the inequality of 
the metre. After this description it can scarcely be expected that 
any versified specimen will be offered to the English reader. 
The attempt would be attended with inconceivable labour and 
very dubious success. Such occasional extracts, however, in 
prose as will suffice to give an idea of the general style and feel- 
ing, we shall be obliged to present him with as the article pro- 
ceeds. 

The Korann it is generally known was produced and pub- 
lished in detached passages of from 2 to 100 lines, as occasion 
required. Whenever a new argument or new taunt was to be 
answered, or a new rule established, it was said to be revealed 
by some new verses. These, according to Mahomet’s directions, 
were either written separately as an independent chapter, or 
placed under some former one, to some or other passage of which 
he might consider them pertinent. In making these arrange- 
ments, however, he does not seem to have been guided by any 
very perfect knowledge of what was contained in former chapters, 
or by any very precise rules in commencing a new one. Hence 
two important peculiarities :-—1. The chapters are of = ima- 
ginable length, from 2 and 3 lines to 1200 and 1500. 2. Every 

variety of subject, under every variety of date, is thrown toge- 
ther, without any visible connection, and the same sentences are 
repeated several times in the same chapter, and innumerable 
times in different ones, with some very trifling difference of ex- 
pression. This it is which astonishes and disgusts the reader, 
who has not means, or who has not patience, to discover the oc- 
casion on which the separate passages were produced, and watch 
the workings of feeling and the changes of disposition, for which 
they are often so remarkable. This too it is which renders it 





“ Truly I don’t know who’s bound to be sending for corks to stop your bottles with a 
vengeance. 

** Make a page ‘of your own age, and send your man Alexander to buy corks, for 
Saunders has gone valready above ten jaunts,” 
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impossible to make any thorough digest of the work, either in 
subject or date, without dislocating and re-adjusting with incon- 
ceivable labour almost every passage it contains. Another re- 
markable circumstance—the similarity, almost identity, of many 
chapters in style and matter, can only be explained by a reference 
to the prophet’s most singular distinction—i. e. his ignorance. 
No one that wrote what he composed, and read what he wrote, 
would have so often reiterated a single idea with such very slight 
difference of expression. But Mahomet, who could do neither, 
hardly ever recalled a previous composition without making some 
slight difference in the words; and this was sufficient, from the 
assumption of the Prophet and the zeal of his followers, to render 
it a fresh revelation, which it would have been impiety not to 
record. It is more than probable this tendency was encouraged 
rather than checked by the wily enthusiast. ‘ Quin etiam volu- 
minibus ipsis,” says Pliny, “ auctoritatem quandam et pulchritu- 
dinem adjicit magnitudo.” And if this is the case with ordinary 
writings, it must be still more so with such as aspire to be called 
sacred. The speedily increasing bulk of the Korann no doubt 
excited the wonder of his enemies, and quickened the devotion 
of his friends. It is not impossible that some of these “ alter 
idems” may have been produced by the casual omissions and va- 
riations incident to repetition. The original passages we know 
were written down from the Prophet’s mouth, and then, after 
being promulgated among his followers, were deposited in a chest ; 
-but many must have been lost or misplaced, otherwise Abubecre, 
in the year after Mahomet’s death, would never, with all the 
original in his possession, have compiled the Korann as he did, 
by collecting all the copies of every passage that was extant, and 
recovering much that was missing, from the memories of the most 
ancient believers. Any alterations proceeding from this source, 
however, must have been very slight, as they must have been in- 
voluntary. 

In arranging the chapters on this occasion, the moslims, in 
their own thorough acquaintance with every part of the whole 
and every circumstance connected with its production, seem not 
to have considered it at all necessary to place the early ones be- 
fore the late; chance appears to have directed the disposition. 
The latter chapters, containing the bulk of all the regulations 
relative to internal polity, were the first sought for, the first com- 
pleted, and the first placed. Some however of an earlier date, 
being more readily obtained, intervened among the others; and 
the bulk of the chapters, which contained nothing particularly 
remarkable, naturally took their order according to what occa- 
sioned most solicitude to the compilers, viz. their length. 

With the opening verses of the 73d and the 74th chapters, the 
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Korann may be properly said to commence. We have there the 
Augel Gabriel’s address to the Prophet, exhorting him to prepare 
himself for his sacred office, and the words with which he ima- 
gined himself addressed by the same heavenly messenger, when 
he hid himself from the terror of his awful presence in the lap of 
his wife Khadijeh. ‘That Mahomet was, at this period, fre- 
quently visited by mental perturbations of this sort, was the early 
belief of the Eastern Christians, whose vicinity to the scene of his 
life and labours entitles their testimony to some respect; and 
whose inventions, if taxed at all, would hardly have been satisfied 
with this innocent and ambiguous fabrication. By his followers, 
for obvious reasons, the assertion is not supported; but borne 
out as it is by internal evidence, an impartial inquirer will hail 
with joy this early clue to the morbid enthusiasm, which, he will 
soon find, is the only motive, short of actual inspiration, that can ex- 
plain the conduct of Mahomet and the triumph of his faith, No 
traces of this emotion, however, are to be found in any late chap- 
ter; and the question of his sincerity in ascribing the whole 
Korann to God, may therefore be agitated by some, independ- 
ently of any thing he might have believed with regard to these 
early passages. But here we must observe that the superstitious, 
the almost idolatrous reverence with which the work is regarded 
by Mahommedans, has only a very slender foundation in the text. 
Besides the general assertion that it proceeds from God, and the 
casual mention at the end of chapter 85 of the preserved table, 
in which it is inscribed, nothing can be found to justify the mys- 
ticism in which it has since been involved, If the reader will 
consult the end of chapter 42, and the beginning of chapter 53, 
he will see not only that this inconsistency may be easily reconciled, 
but that Mahomet makes concessions which leave no inconsistency 
at all. The Moslim commentators reading these passages by the 
light of their darling prejudices, pervert them into a more limited 
sense than they strictly bear: from their interpretations, Marac- 
cius was too illiberal, and Sale too scrupulous to depart; and it is 
therefore necessary to render them afresh, 


“ By the star when it falls! Your countryman is not mistaken, neither 
speaks he by his own impulse: what is it but inspiration he is favoured 
with? The Almighty bas taught it him: he hath suggested to his ser- 
vant what he hath suggested; his imagination has not deceived him in 
what he saw ; wherefore then do you doubt him in what he sees? He 
hath verily beheld another descent—near the cedar of partition hard by is 
the abode of paradise. Where the cedar shades that which it shades— 
his eye shrunk not nor wandered—he hath verily seen mighty things of 
the signs of his Lord.” —Chap. liii. 

“It is not possible for man that the Lord should speak to him except 
by iuspiration, or from behind a veil; or he would send a messenger to 
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suggest to him by his permission that which he pleases. Thus it is that 
we have suggested to thee in spirit (or by spirit) of what we ordain, Thou 
knewest not what was scripture nor what religion; but we rendered it 
a light to thee, that we might direct by it whom we please of our servants, 
for verily thou directest in the righteous path.” —Chap. xlii. 

From these words two things are evident ; first, that Mahomet 
nowise asserts a supernatural appearance to attend every revela- 
tion: on the contrary, he thinks it sufficient to appeal to a sin- 
gle and a long past one; probably one of the identical illusions 
from which we have just seen him suffering, in order to give au- 
thority to all he said. Secondly, that he acknowledges that inspira- 
tion is carried on, not by visible means, but by an internal and 
invisible process. ‘This is still more clear from a rather ludicrous 
passage in the 75th chapter, where he is desired not to be too 
hasty in pronouncing the words of the Korann, before the internal 
suggestion of it was completed.—Still, if he was convinced that 
the mental process of composition was one of revelation, he was 
not insincere in asserting the Korann to be revealed; and if, in the 
zeal of instilling what he firmly believed himself, he represented 
(though we have no proof that he did represent) the presence by 
which he imagined himself guided, as more sensibly manifest than 
he felt it to be, he only practised one of those conscientious exag- 
gerations to which none are so prone as the most virulent among 
his opponents, 

The prophet was forty years old when he felt himself thus aw- 
fully called to the arduous task of changing the long established 
religion of millions. ‘The affection of his wife Khadijeh—the 
childish enthusiasm of his cousin Aly—and the ignorant devotion 
of his servant Zeid—may perhaps be considered as natural and 
easy conquests, But the conversion of his friend Abubecre, a 
man of mature age, and high character, can ouly be explained by 
the instability and real emptiness of the religion he deserted. 
By his influence ten of the most respectable inhabitants of Mecca 
were prevailed on to listen to the prophet; and an attention that 
was probably at first only prompted by curiosity and politeness at 
last became sealed by conviction. ‘To these fourteen the sacred 
secret was for three years confined, and it is to the lofty devotion 
of their earlier meetings that we must ascribe the beautiful prayer 
which forms the first Chapter of the Korann:— 

“Glory to God the Lord of worlds—the merciful—the compassio- 
nate—the Judge of the last day. 

** Thee do we serve and thee do we entreat—Guide us in the right 
way. 

The way of those thou hast been gracious to—not of those thou 
art incensed against, nor of those who go astray.” 


No other composition belonging to this period seems to be 
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extant, nor therefore to have existed :—facit indignatio versus. In 
pious calmness or the mere agitation of suspense, there was no- 
thing to call forth the prophet’s powers; to borrow his own 
expressive simile, it is during the storm that the thunder rolls and 
the lightning flashes. The Korann required the conflict of pas- 
sion to give it birth. 

In the fourth year he publicly asserted his divine mission; but 
here the power of prejudice was reinforced by the pride of family, 
the interest of office, and the insolence of age. He addressed the 
sacred guardians of a sacred city, and he was received with asto- 
nishment and contempt. We should expect to find in the Korann 
some amicable and mild invitation with which the men of Mecca 
were now accosted; but Mahomet’s communications with them, as 
long as they would listen with decency, appear to have been verbal. 
In one of these conferences he was importunately applied to bya 
blind beggar, for instruction in the way of God: vexed at the un- 
timely interruption, the prophet frowned and turned away in anger: 
for this he is severely reprehended in the 80th chapter, and this 
humble follower was ever afterwards distinguished with the most 
respectful treatment. With the exception of this passage and the 
few lines which compose the 105th and 106th chapters, no words 
are to be found applicable to the period in which he may be sup- 
posed to have regarded his adversaries with the hope of an en- 
thusiast and the pity of a relative. ‘This interval, however, was but 
short; he must have been prepared for incredulity, but he could 
not brook contempt. Mortified with the ill success he met and 
stung with the contumely he received, he seems to have suffered 
dark moments of diffidence and doubt, when the warmth of his 
soul was chilled and its light extinguished and when all the sacred 
hopes which had lifted him above his kind appeared to leave him 
below it. One of these mental struggles is beautifully depicted 
in the 93rd chapter; the 94th is also on the same subject; indeed 
consolatory passages are of frequent occurrence all through the 
Meccan chapters. The 93rd being written in more regular metre 
than is generally to be met with, we have been tempted to present 
the following feeble version of it. 


“No! by the morning’s splendour—No! by the frown of night— 
Thy omnipotent defender will nor desert the right. 
Tho’ present sorrows rend thee the future brings their balm ; 
High destinies attend thee, be thankful and be calm. 
By him hast thou been cherished, an orphan in thy youth, 
An infidel thou’dst perished had he not taught thee truth. 
His bounteous hand has freed thee from poverty and scorn, 
Then do thou relieve the needy, do thou the thoughtless warn.” 


These expressions however were but momentary—Mahomet had 
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staked too much on his pretensions to suffer his own conviction to 
be shaken. In chapters 68, 111, 101, 102, 104, 108, and the con- 
tinuation of 74, we find him maintaining ‘his sacred character to 
its utmost height—sometimes consoling his animosity with myste- 
rious hints of future and inevitable retribution, and sometimes 
relieving his passion in the terrific outpourings of a prophet’s 
curse. In chapter 74 his anger adopts a strain of personal ridi- 
cule, which the striking singularity of manner can hardly redeem 
from the character of satire. 

“* Yes—he considered and he plotted—curse him how he plotted. 
Aye, curse him how he plotted—then he looked, then he frowned and 
looked grave—then he turned away in his pride and said, what is this 
but a charm that is repeated, what is this but the speech of a man.’ 

The classical reader will readily recall the comic scenes which 
occur in the Greek tragedies, and wonder to find how natural in 
the simplicity of early composition is the union of the grotesque 
with the empassioned. 

It is important to observe what at this early period was the 
devotional discipline which Mahomet imposed on his followers 
himself, and some may be surprised to learn that it was marked 
with the blindest zeal of fanaticism. From chapter 73 we find 
that the prophet and his scanty train of believers were in the 
habit of devoting half the night to prayer and religious medita- 
tion; and a permission is there given to relax somewhat of this 
unnatural austerity, from which it appears their health and spirits 
had began to suffer. 

On the strength of the only conjectures applicable to the case, 
we should venture to place the chapters from 51 to 56, from 82 
to 92, together with the 77th, 99th and 100th, next in the order 
of composition, They are of all the most vivid in conception, 
and the most finished in stile; and Mahomet in other chapters 
rejects with indignation the name of poet, to which none but 
these would seem to entitle him. Devoid of any attempts to 
reason with his adversaries, they seem adapted only to the early 
period of his self-taught ministry. ‘Their constant theme is the 
truth of the Korann—the powers, the mercy of God—the terrors 
of the last day-—-and the fate of the obedient and disobedient 
after it. These topics indeed prevail in every chapter of the 
whole, but they were afterwards mingled with others, which we 
shall soon have occasion to notice. 

The truth of the Korann is generally affirmed on the strength 
of the Almighty’s oath. ‘ By all that produces—by all that 
bears—by all that moves—and by all that distributes, what is 
promised to thee is verily true—this faith comes from heaven.” 
(chap. 51.) In the profuse fertility of his imagination the writer 
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sometimes crowds poetic images of the highest order into these 
preliminary asseverations. ‘The classical or the sacred reader will 
perhaps be glad to compare the horses of Mahomet with those 
of Homer or of Job. ‘ By the horses running wild and snort- 
ing—kindling the earth with the sparks they elicit—vying with 
each other in the freshness of morning—obscuring its splendour 
with the dust they raise—and rushing into the midst of it them- 
selves.” (chap. 100.) His descriptions of the last day are seldom 
below the Scriptures from which they are borrowed. 


Cap. 99.—“ When the earth shall tremble violently and shake off her 
burdens, men shall say what has come to it?) Then shall she declare 
her tidings, for that the Lord bath communicated them to her.” 

Cap. 81.—-** When the sun shall waver, the stars be obscured, and the 
mountains be moved—when the camel shall forget her young, and the 
beasts shall run together—when the sea shall boil—when souls shall be 
united—when the Heavens shall be taken away—Hell be kindled and 
Paradise brought near.” 


Cap. 14.—** On that day the eyes of men shall gaze fearfully, de- 
jected, cowering; not an eye shall wink; their hearts shall be a blank.” 


The paradise of Mahomet is familiar to every one’s imagination, 
but the inquisitive reader will find the most comprehensive repre- 
sentation of it in chapters 32 and 37. The passages relating to 
the inferno are those which do least credit to the feelings if not 
the abilities of Mahomet. ‘The utter helplessness of man amidst 
the wreck of worlds, the consternation of the soul when standing 
in the sensible presence of an infinite Creator, are topics on 
which no man should presume to insult another. With a minute- 
ness that is offensive and an avidity that is shocking, he dwells on 
every refinement of torture that human fancy can depict. The 
absorbing terror, the excruciating misery, the vain repentance, 
the prayers, the struggles, the shrieks of the damned, it seems to 
have been his delight rather than his horror, to contemplate. 
With a repulsive inconsistency he even makes it one of the occu- 
pations if not amusements of the blessed, to scrutinize the scene 
of torment and observe their former acquaintance in the midst of 
it. That his ostensible object in framing these fictions was to 
rescue his countrymen from the reality will not relieve him, in the 
opinion of the metaphysician, from the reproach of those darker 
touches, which fancy, unassisted by passion, could never have 
produced. His real defence must be sought in the exasperations 
to which he was hourly exposed, and the natural vindictiveness 
which belonged to him as an Arab. It will be seen when the 
time comes for observing it, that malignity was not among his 
failings; or—a far greater praise—tbat if it had been it was not 
indulged. 
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From these artless effusions of fancy and of feeling we pass 
to others more calculated to persuade. Chapters 7, 15, 14, 10, 
20, 21, 19 and 27, may be taken as fair and sufficient specimens 
of the bulk of the Koran. From their vicinity to the Jews and 
the strict connection which had formerly subsisted between the 
two people, the Arabs had derived much traditional knowledge, 
and much fanciful superstition. The stories of the ancient patri- 
archs were familiar to their imaginations; and they perceived or 
thought they perceived in various catastrophes that had formerly 
befallen the most flourishing of their own tribes, similar instances 
of divine guidance and divine punishment. From the obstinate 
incredulity with which all recorded messages of God to man had 
been received, Mahomet must have drawn his earliest support 
under the staggering opposition which he met with, and he natu- 
rally used the consideration to produce in others the same con- 
viction it had afforded to him. With fond pertinacity he every- 
where recounts the missions of every prophet from Noah to Jesus, 
and the punishment of those by whom they were rejected. Iden- 
tifying his own situation with that of the sacred warners, he sought 
to drive his despisers into identifying theirs with that of the vainly- 
warned, His imagination here got the better of his prudence, 
and the modern inquirer makes it a serious objection to the truth 
of his mission, that he incessantly threatened what was never 
sufficiently accomplished. 

This, though his principal argument, is not his only one. The 
Coreysh had asked, how the orphan son of Abdallah, whom for 
forty years they had known only to disregard, should suddenly 
become the bearer of heaven’s commands to them? With equal 
skill and effect he wrests his antagonist’s weapon from their hands 
and uses it against themselves. “ If,” replies he, “ I have lived 
so long an unpretending citizen, wherefore should I pretend now ? 
and if I have been hitherto undistinguished, where have I at once 
acquired the energies | now display?” ‘The Korann, by a parity 
of reason, is assimilated to the books of former prophets, which 
the Arabs enumerate to an extravagant amount; but his favourite 
and most frequent argument is its inimitability. In the height of 
his confidence he extends the challenge to the invisible powers 
of genii and demons; and the weary student wonders to find the 
whole truth of the mission staked, and staked successfully, on 
the impossibility of equalling a single passage. How far this 
vaunt is borne out by the actual merits of the work it is difficult 
to say, as no native critic can be an unprejudiced one. ‘The fact 
that nothing equal was produced seems staggering; and yet we 
learn from the book itself that its decriers always asserted it to be 
no wise beyond the standard of human invention ; it is easily con- 
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ceivable that pride or listlessness may have restrained them from 
the contest, even if no diffidence in their own powers would else 
have induced them to decline it. Among other of their objections 
we find from chap. 25, that they accused Mahometof being assisted 
in its composition by some one, who, we learn from the answer, was 
a foreigner. Maraccius, Prideaux, and other polemical decriers 
have seized hold of this circumstance to deprive him of the honour 
of originality, forgetting that no foreigner could supply more than 
the matter, and that the merit of the Korann lies in its style and 
spirit. Had their attention been as great as their virulence, they 
might have drawn from the Korann itself more satisfactory evi- 
dence on this point than can possibly be afforded by the casual 
allegation of his adversaries. It is thronged with imitations of 
Scripture from Genesis to the Revelations; and Mahomet being 
totally illiterate himself, must have learned these original passages 
from others. He was in the habit, it appears, of listening to two 
Christian youths, shopkeepers of Mecca, who used to read the 
Bible aloud, while sitting in the streets. ‘This probably contri- 
buted from the first to inflame his imagination, and raise in him 
the frantic piety which lifted him above himself. 

Many sacred legends will be found from which no particular 
inference seems to be drawn or intended, and it appears therefore 
to have been one of the author’s objects to draw together every 
tradition that was likely to impose on his hearers, and by making 
the work a receptacle of all that was holy, to raise a presumption 
that it was holy itself. From the 18th chapter, which is entirely 
of this nature, we extract one of the very few passages which is 
likely to interest the cursory reader: 


“Then they found one of our servants to whom we had been gracious, 
and given him instruction from ourselves. Moses said, may I follow 
thee, that thou mayest instruct me in some of what thou art directed 
in? He said, thou wilt not be able to bear with me; how should you 
bear with what you do net comprehend? He replied, thou shalt find 
me patient, I will not be disobedient in aught. He said, then if thou 
followest me, ask not of any thing until I mention it to thee. So they 
went on, till they entered a boat, which he split. Have you split it, 
cried Moses, that you may drown the owners of it? You have done a 
strange thing. Did I not tell thee, said he, that thou couldest not bear 
with me? Chide me not, said Moses, in that I forget; and be not harsh 
at my behaviour. Then they went on till they met a child, which he 
killed. What, exclaimed Moses, have you killed an innocent person 
without his having killed another! truly you have done a grievous deed. 
Did I not tell you, he said, you could not bear with me? Moses replied, 
if I ask you about any thing after this, take me with you no longer, 
verily my excuses are sincere. So they went on till they came to a vil- 
lage, where they asked its inmates for refreshment, but they refused to 
entertain them, and they found in it a wall that was about to tumble, 
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and he set it straight. If you pleased, said Moses, you might here re- 
quite them. This, said the holy man, is a separation between thee and 
me; but I will explain to thee that which thou couldest not bear with. 
The boat belonged to some poor people who labour on the sea, and I 
wished to injure it, because a tyrant was in search of them who takes 
every vessel by force. As to the child, bis parents were righteous, and 
I feared he would afflict them with his unruliness and impiety, and I 
wished the Lord might give them in exchange a better than he, innocent 
and dutiful. The wall was the property of two children, orphans in the 
city, and beneath it was a hidden treasure belonging to them ; and their 
father was righteous, therefore the Lord wished that they should arrive 
at maturity and obtain their treasure, a tender mercy from the Lord. 
I did it not of my own suggestion. This is the explanation of what you 
could not bear with.” 

But the line of argument adopted by Mahomet involved him 
in difficulties which more than outbalanced the advantages he 
derived from it. ‘The miracles performed by the sacred characters 
to whom he strove to assimilate himself, formed the most striking 
part of their histories, and he was naturally urged by those whom 
he addressed to bring the same proof of his divine commission. 
His continual and contradictory excuses on this point form a lead- 
ing topic of the work, and prove how much vexation it occasioned 
him. He often contents himself with expatiating on the inscru- 
table ways of God till he loses sight of the question. Sometimes 
he assures them that they would be unable to endure the terrors 
they demanded. Sometimes that they were too obstinate to be 
affected by them. His adversaries saw their advantage, and daily 
in the streets of Mecca the preacher was surrounded and inter- 
rupted by scoffers, who defied him to overwhelm them with the 
vengeance he predicted. “ [ am a preacher, not an angel,” was 
the disconsolate reply. ‘ Vengeance will come with the hour 
appointed by God—that hour none can accelerate, any more than 
they can avert it when it arrives.” Here however was another 
difficulty. In his unbounded jealousy for the glory of God, 
Mahomet asserted the doctrine of predestination in its utmost 
strictness, and even while reproaching his hearers for their incre- 
dulity, he inconsistently assured them that belief and disbelief 
were the immediate effects of divine agency. In one of the chap- 
ters above noticed, he will be found vainly endeavouring to solve 
the problem by which the vastest intellects of every other age and 
country have been baffled and bewildered. 

If the reader supposes. these arguments to have been advanced, 
or these disputes carried on, in any connected form, or with any 
logical precision, he has a very imperfect notion of the Korann, 
where every proposition is involved and entangled in the fury of 
denunciation, or the rhapsody of piety and praise: 
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* God's treasures are the secret stores, none knows of them but He; 
To Him each atom stands revealed, in earth, or in the sea ; 
"Tis He that steals thy soul at night, and watches thee by day, 
And guides thee still to do His will, resist it how you may.” 

Such are the incoherent, and often impressive ravings which 
form the ground-work of the whole text. But the more mystic 
fancies prevalent among his countrymen, were too congenial to 
the enthusiasm and character of Mahomet, and too conducive to 
the aid he sought, not to find a place. ‘The secret inspection of 
angelic ministers—the invisible crowds of genii, that thronged 
alike the wilderness and the city—the imperceptible energies and 
inscrutable essences of the animal and material worlds—are topics 
he delights to dwell on. In the wildness of his fanatic fancy he 
sought till he imagined he had found, among these mysterious 
beings, the kindly reception he in vain solicited from his fellow 
men. ‘The genii, he affirmed, had heard and believed; and his 
idle hearers recoiled around him as they were told of the airy 
beings even then thronging to listen to his words. In chapters 
46, 50 and 72, the reader will find enough to gratify his curiosity 
on this subject. 

The precepts and regulations of Mahomet will generally be of 
a later date than his mere exhortations, since they imply that he 
gained attentive and zealous hearers. ‘They will be found in chap- 
ters 6, 20, 45, 31, 17, 26, 30, 70, and 42. ‘The two first, being 
of a general and prohibitory nature, may perhaps have been among 
the earliest composed, but for the sake of classification, we have 
preferred noticing them with the rest. By no European writer 
has the demoralization of the Arabs at that period been adequately 
described. In addition to the lawless and ferocious habits which 
seem inseparable from the peculiarities of the country they inha- 
bit, they lived in the grossest superstitions, and in the habitual 
violation of the plainest rules of domestic morality. Guided 
in every important contingency of life by superstitious fancies, 
they seem only to have exercised free-will when roused by anger 
or solicited by cupidity. This extreme of mental debasement 
produced, as is usual, the opposite excess in the more enlightened 
few; and we find Mahomet induced by the scepticism of some 
among his adversaries, to argue repeatedly on the abstract pos- 
sibility of resurrection after death. His moral instructions were 
well suited by their simplicity to reform the perverted feelings of 
his countrymen, and many rude converts to the beauty of truth 
ignorantly ascribed to him the excellencies that in reality belonged 
to his doctrine. Besides the prohibition of interest (a law adopted 
on misapprehension from the Jewish code), his rules merely em- 
body those broad principles of rectitude which the unperverted 
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reason of man must universally acknowledge. They form, it 
must be observed, a very small part even of the few chapters in 
which they occur,—not being in their nature adapted to the am- 
plification in which he was on other topics so fond of indulging 
in. The internal rules he prescribed to his followers were like- 
wise of necessity few and simple, since their number was not yet 
sufficient to require more, and his attention was engrossed in the 
endeavour to increase it. 

We have already remarked the excessive austerity of devotion 
which he at first enjoined, and in chapter 20 we find him again 
exhorted not to distress himself in his religious service. As his 
experience increased, and his enthusiasm was diverted into ago- 
ther channel by the opposition he had to encounter, he adopted 
a course better suited to the infirmities of mankind. Three 
hours were appointed for prayer; the two twilights and the first 
watch of the night:—the noon and afternoon prayers, which com- 
plete the five, were not added till after the Higera. 

The only particular of ritual devotion he as yet insisted on, 
was the annual pilgrimage to the Caaba. ‘The ceremonials pre- 
scribed on this occasion are detailed in chapters 22 and 2. Ma- 
homet’s motives in confirming this singular practice have often 
been misunderstood. Savary supposes him to have been guided 
by political considerations; and in point of fact, the periodical 
assemblage of the discordant tribes of Arabia at this common ob- 
ject of their veneration, would do much towards softening their 
mutual animosities and strengthening the resources of the country 
by combination. Sale imagines that he himself was averse to the 
practice on account of the superstitions that had mingled with it, 
but that he was compelled to sacrifice his own inclinations to the 
overpowering prejudices of his countrymen. In this supposi- 
tion he is countenanced by the fact, that the first chapter in which 
it is actually prescribed was revealed only a short time previous 
to the Higera. But Mahomet seems, on every other occasion, 
to have been so entirely guided by religious feeling, and to have 
so sternly resisted the slightest compromise with any thing his 
conscience condemned, that we are compelled to seek some more 
satisfactory solution of the question. 

Let us hear him speak for himself.—“ To every sect have we 
appointed a place of sacrifice—where they might call upon the 
name of God over what he has bestowed on them of animals and 
cattle.” Here he evidently alludes to the temple at Jerusalem, 
and the three great feasts at which all the males among the Jews 
were bound to appear there before the Lord. And this is not 
the only particular in which he seems to have borrowed from the 
Mosaic ritual, for no other reason than because it was a divine 
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one. The tradition too which which referred the building of 
the Caaba to Abraham, and which is fully recognised by the pro- 
phet in chapters 14 and 2, gave it a specific sanctity in his own 
eyes, which probably prevented him from inquiring into the 
causes or effects of its being similarly regarded by others. 

The injunctions most frequently repeated throughout these 
chapters relate to a point of considerable importance —the inter- 
course of his followers with the unbelievers. Men of rude intel- 
lects are more influenced by feelings than by reason; and the 
prophet therefore prohibited them from forming or indulging in 
friendship with the unconverted. Ridicule, the sharpest weapon 
to which feeling can be opposed, was all in the hands of their 
adversaries ; and consequently his disciples were forbidden to 
engage in disputes. 

It must not be forgotten that many expressions and ideas are bor- 
rowed, and many passages copied from the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures ; and the Korann formed upon both, may be considered 
as occupying a middle place between the two. Mahomet himself 
at first practised as well as recommended much of the meekness 
and humility of the Gospel. “ Be gentle towards those believers 
that follow thee ; and if they are unruly, say, Verily Il am blameless 
in what you do.” (chap. 26.) During a period of ten years that 
he was exposed to daily insult and daily peril, he neveronce 
offered to repel by violence the violence that he endured. But 
the hatred and ferocity of his enemies drove him to the policy 
which changed the history of the world. The fierceness of Hamza 
and the zeal of Ali scorned to acquiesce in a doctrine of submis- 
sion, and on one or two occasions, when their sacred relative had 
been treated with more than wonted indignity, they took the liberty 
of signally avenging him. ‘The feelings of the man were too 
strong for those of the prophet. Mahomet allowed the act to pass 
uncensured. The noble pair became his defenders on every emer- 
gency, and the comfort of such a safeguard grew the more indis- 
pensable the more it was enjoyed. By chapter 23 the divine 
sanction was given for the first time to a hostile principle: “‘ Repel 
evil by whatever means are best.” How widely such a precept 
may be interpreted, it is needless to observe. ‘The rule of en- 
durance being once departed from, the mutual animosity of the 
parties necessarily led to the opposite excess. The hardships to 
which the early converts were exposed in Mecca had induced 
them, by Mahomet’s advice, to seek security elsewhere}; dispersing 
throughout the surrounding country, they carried with them 
wherever they went, the story of their prophet’s sanctity, and (in 
their eyes) the proof of his inspiration. ‘The contagion of enthu- 
siasm and the beauties of the Korann excited expectation evenjwhere 
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they failed of credence—which, however, they often obtained. A 
king of Ethiopia dispatched a present to the prophet and declared 
himself a believer:—an ambassador who arrived on a_ public 
mission, had the curiosity to visit the man of whom he had heard 
so much, and after a short conversation, espoused his faith, which 
he promulgated among his countrymen on his return, The dif- 
ferent feelings entertained towards him within and without of 
Mecca, must have forcibly struck the prophet, and matured the 
latent resentment which ten years of patience had nursed.— 
The country seemed ripe for change.—The high destinies he 
had promised himself were at hand, and he might now flatter 
himself, without extravagance, with the hope of fulfilling his 
sacred mission. But Mecca stood as a blot on the fair picture. 
What wonder if he panted to wash it away? Fiercer thoughts 
mingled with his holy dreams:—the interests of his religion he 
might say were changed—the policy of it must be changed like- 
wise. Other circumstances contributed to confirm him in this 
train of thought. Abutalib, though an infidel, his most power- 
ful friend and protector, had died, and the violence of his ene- 
mies was proportionably augmented. His wife, Khadijeh, whose 
confidence had supported him i in his misgivings, and whose affec- 
tion had soothed him in his humiliations, was now no more— 
and nightly the prophet returned from a hating city to a lonely 
home. ‘The exasperated state of his feelings may be traced in 
chapter 36, of all others the most pregnant with resentment 
against his adversaries, and the most calculated to excite a simi- 
lar feeling among his followers. Chapter 23 had pointed to the 
sword, but chapter 42 took it up;—revenge of injuries is there 
reckoned among the virtues of a believer. 

Could the Coreysh have moderated their animosity, Mahomet, 
thwarted and incensed as he was, might still have becn reluctant 
to leave the holy city of his affections and his faith—he might 
have lived, tolerated by some and revered by others, till the spirit 
of his party—perhaps his own—burnt feebly and faintly to a close. 
Unfortunately he was forced into immediate contact with his par- 
tizans. ‘The Coreysh tired of the disorders they experienced in 
their own city, and alarmed at the hostile feeling of the surround- 
ing country, resolved to take his life. ‘The time, place, and man- 
ner of executing their purpose was agreed on. Mahomet ob- 
tained intelligence of it—published the verses of the 22d chapter, 
inculcating resistance against persecution and flight for the free 
exercise of religion, and escaped with difficulty to Medina. 

This city, the most populous of Hijaz, was situated in the 
heart of the country where Mahomet’s name had been celebrated 
and his faith diffused by his disciples; and in this he was received 
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with universal enthusiasm as a prophet and a prince. His con- 
fidence was restored and his conviction strengthened by the mul- 
titude of those who believed; and what before might have been 
the doubtful whispering of desponding fanaticism, now assumed 
the decisive tone of certainty, when echoed by the ready credence 
of thousands. Thus it was that the incredulity of his enemies 
appeared the more unreasonable and the more criminal, at the 
very moment when they had raised his resentment to its utmost 
height. ‘The result was the 47th chapter of the Korann, in which 
war to extermination is openly declared against all the enemies 
of his faith. ‘The consternation of his followers cannot be better 
represented than in the words of the chapter itself: ‘‘ They stared 
on thee with the stare of a dying man.” From this time the 
Korann is a code of law, and a law of blood. Chapters 61, 2, 65, 
8, 57, 60, 62, 63, 64, 102, 3, 58, 59, 4, 16 and 5, are successive 
and pretty clear records of the policy pursued by Mahomet dur- 
ing the first five years, and the success with which it was attended. 
It will evidently be impossible to comprise within the limits of 
this article, even the most cursory review of his civil regulations, 
and our attention will necessarily be confined to the leading cir- 
cumstances and prominent feelings of the period in which they 
were produced. It would be expected from the energy of the 
prophet’s character, that when he had once recognised war as a 
principle of religion, he would take the most decided means for 
prosecuting it with effect; and accordingly, far the greater part 
of the Medinian chapters are devoted to this purpose. All the 
unlimited resources of divine approbation and displeasure are ex- 
hausted in animating his followers—but the ardour which carried 
them to the field could not support them while they were there. 
A thousand expenses were to be defrayed;—unable to meet them 
himself, Mahomet resorted to religious contributions and loans 
without interest. From one or other of these species of co-ope- 
ration no one was excused, but those who were too poor to give 
and too weak to fight. ‘The men who, satisfied with the truth of 
his religion, would have sat down quietly to enjoy the profession 
of it, and left its farther propagation to the Almighty Being whose 
care it might be supposed to be, are stigmatized as hypocrites 
and reviled as cowards. In these precepts, the results entirely of 
Mahomet’s necessities, we trace the origin of the feelings and 
defects which have always prevailed in Mahommedan society. 
From the violent and continual excitements to war, they derived 
their restless and indomitable ferocity. From the assurance of 
divine guidance and favor, arose their personal pride and intole- 
rance and their abject submission to their rulers, 

If the Arabs had heard with dismay their prophet’s declaration 
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of war against the world, it was owing to its extent rather than 
its nature. With that singular and unchanging people rapine 
has always been a legitimate means of subsistence, and war and 
rapine synonimous terms; it is not then surprising that they gladly 
embraced a principle so congenial to their characters and inte- 
rests. Indeed, from Mahomet’s inveighing so repeatedly as he 
does, against the lukewarm, the worldly-minded, the hypocritical, 
and the refractory, it would seem that the majority of his newly- 
acquired followers were mere influenced by that part of his reli- 
ligion than by any other. This was particularly the case with the 
rougher tribes of the desert, who are more than once designated 
as peculiarly stupid and unfeeling. In the simplicity of their 
hearts some of them had ventured to require the repayment of the 
loans they had made. It is amusing enough to observe the in- 
dignation with which the prophet alludes to the circumstance. 

After a series of skirmishes they had the good fortune to sur- 
prise a rich caravan and defeat a superior force which marched to 
its relief—but the contest had been severe, and in the ardour of 
their gratitude they attributed to the succour of angels what was 
really the effect of their own bravery and desperation. An anec- 
dote follows, without parallel in the annals of self-deception. 
The prisoners were the former persecutors of the prophet, and 
it might have been expected that he would not omit to practise 
the virtue he had inculcated—revenge—but he dismissed them on 
ransoming themselves ; and soon after, being found in tears, he 
produced the following passages (chap. 8), and informed his 
friends that they had narrowly escaped being destroyed by God, 
together with himself for this unseasonable clemency. — 


‘“* The prophet may not keep prisoners till he shall have destroyed 
(unbelievers) throughout the earth.” 


Captives however were allowed the option of becoming Moslims 
before execution. And again— 

“ Say to those who reject thee, if they will repent, what is past shall 
he forgiven them ; but if they return to their transgressions, the example 
of former ages is before thee.—Slay them till there is no resistance ; 
and all religion is to God.” 

That this was the system best adapted to secure the triumph 
of his faith there can be no doubt, and the story plainly shows 
how strictly Mahomet considered his duty to be confined to what 
was so. ‘This is the first passage that intimates any anticipation 
of the future extent of his spiritual empire—but it seems rather 
to have originated in the exultation of recent victory, than in any 
sober and unalterable conviction. In the next year the Moslims 
were totally defeated at Ohad.— Mahomet himself was severely 
wounded, and narrowly escaped with life. Among the many 
contradictory excuses by which he strove, in chapter 3, to recon- 
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concile this untoward event with his promises and his pretensions, 
the reader will observe with satisfaction that he never once alludes 
to any certain and definite hopes of the future. He seems to 
have accounted for it in his own mind by supposing it to be a 
trial of his followers’ sincerity; but in his eagerness to relieve 
their apprehensions he rings the changes on every imaginable 
topic applicable to the occasion, with a hurried inconsistency 
that sufficiently marks his anxiety and embarrassment. 

This was the only check (if we except the doubtful war of the 
Ditch, spoken of in chapter 38) which Mahomet met with, and 
this his energy and abilities soon retrieved. Not a year passed 
without the reduction or submission of some hostile tribe. 
Though commanded to kill and slay, and spare not, he seems to 
have considered himself authorized to treat on less sanguinary 
terms, and some of his enemies were allowed to remove unmo- 
lested from his dangerous vicinity. ‘Treachery and breach of 
faith, however, he never pardoned, and the entire massacre of a 
Jewish tribe that had revolted, is a terrible instance of the seve- 
rity he thought himself bound to exercise on such occasions. 

Many passages, relating both to Jews and Christians, are to be 
found in all the Medinian chapters; and his conduct towards both 
people is sufficient to show that hostility in general was no farther 
his object than as he was prompted to it by his religious persua- 
sions. Appealing as he did to their Scriptures, as the founda- 
tion and the proof of his own prophetic office, the idolaters of 
Mecca had considered him from the beginning as a Jewish or 
Christian sectarian. Far from wishing to disown the connection, 
he made every attempt to strengthen it by conversion from those 
sects. But the hopes he entertained on this subject never pre- 
vented him from inveighing against what he termed their departure 
from the original purity of their respective faiths. The christian 
tenets in particular were the subject of his repeated and most 
violent vituperations, from the grossness with which the insuffi- 
ciency of language renders unavoidable in expressing them. 

“ They have said, the Everlasting hath taken to himself a Son.—Ve- 
rily you approach a tremendous subject. It wanted but little that the 
heavens had cracked, the earth split, and the mountains crumbled to 
the dust—for that they named a Son to the Everlasting.—It suiteth not 
the Everlasting to take to himself a Son; for all that is in earth and 
heaven, doth it not crouch to him ?”—Chap. 19. 


Their morality however, he warmly admired; and it cannot 
escape an impartial observer, that up to the period when he was 
driven by his enemies to adopt the severity of the Pentateuch, his 
own precepts are entirely formed on the mild spirit of the Gospel ; 
while the personal character and sacred office of Christ are in- 
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vested in the third and other chapters with every attribute which, 
short of divinity, it is possible to bestow. On his arrival at Me- 
dina the Jews, who formed a very strong party both in the city 
and its vicinity, met all his overtures with the most determined 
opposition. ‘They seduced his followers, openly ridiculed his 
pretensions, treated him with personal disrespect, and took every 
opportunity to unite with his assailants. ‘The angry observations 
and strict injunctions which this conduct produced, are too fre- 
quent not to be observed—but it is pleasing to remark, that in 
the 5th and 9th chapters, the latest that were produced, long after 
Mahomet must have given up all hopes of overcoming Christian 
faith and Jewish obstinacy, he recognizes their claim to brother- 
hood as a scriptural people—allows his followers to eat the same 
food, at the same table—and exempts them from the general rule 
of extermination by allowing tribute in place of conformity. 

The same consciousness of divine inspection, and the same re- 
ference of every provision to the interests of religion are observ- 
able throughout. ‘ I have seen,” says Mahomet, in the pious 
exultation of success, “ I have seen men embrace the faith of 
God in crowds. Then celebrate the glory of thy God, and pray 
to Him for mercy; verily he is willing to listen.” 

Observe this prayer which concludes his first attempt at legis- 
Jation.— Did human language ever breathe a deeper and more un- 
affected piety ? 

** To God belongs all, in heaven and earth; and whether you show 
what is in your thoughts or conceal it, he will lay it alike to your ac- 
count ; for his power is unlimited. 

“The prophet has believed in what was revealed to him, and all the 
faithful believe in God—in the angels, the scriptures, and the prophets, 
among whom is no variance; and say, we have heard and obeyed ; 
merciful art Thou, O Lord; unto Thee shall we be taken. 

** God will not require of any but according to his power ; to each 
shall be what he gained, and on each what he incurred. Thou, Lord, 
wilt not scan too nicely our neglects or our offences. Thou wilt not 
load us with a covenant as thou loadedst those before us—Thou wilt not 
put upon us what we cannot bear.—Thou wilt spare us—Thou wilt for- 
give us.—Thou wilt pity us.—Thou art ourGod. Oh, defend us against 
the unbelieving.” —Chap. 2. 

In another chapter, where he is desiring his followers to avoid 
disputes with the Jews and Christians, he tells them, when pressed 
ou points of faith, to submit the question to a divine ordeal. 
The disputants were to kneel down with their wives and children 
and invoke the curse of God upon the erring party—what a sin- 
gular contrast between the strength of his conviction and the 
weakness of his cause !—The pretensions are unfit for belief that 
will not bear discussion—and yet the man who in an ignorant and 
superstitious age could solemnly submit a claim of inspitation to 
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the immediate judgment of God, must have believed all that he 
averred. 

We now arrive at those singular and important chapters, 49, 
33, 24, and 66, from which it seems evident that whatever may 
have been Mahomet’s own opinion of the impulses by which he 
was conducted, they had really no deeper or holier origin than his 
own bosom. While at Mecca, he had constantly disclaimed any 
other authority over his followers than that which the sacred duty 
of admonition might give him: but six years of absolute power and 
continued success had altered his tone. His followers are now 
told that they are not to speak to the Prophet so familiarly as 
they would to each other; that they are not to raise their voices 
in his presence, nor call to him when he wishes to be private; that 
they are not to enter his house unbidden, vor to discourse on 
ordinary topics while they are there; and lastly, that no one is to 
have a will of his own when the Prophet’s pleasure has been de- 
clared. It will not escape the reader that all these tributes of 
respect are necessary consequences of Mahomet’s general pre- 
tensions. It is his jealousy in insisting on them and producing 
the divine mandate for their observance, which betrays the exact- 
ing feelings of earthly authority. The 33d chapter furnishes us 
with a still heavier charge. In a casual visit Mahomet was 
smitten with the charms of Zinaba, the wife of his freedman Zeid. 
The affectionate follower balanced not a moment between his 
own inclinations and those of his friend and master. Zinaba was 
divorced by Zeid, and married by Mahomet. But Zeid having 
been previously adopted by Mahomet, the marriage, by the ex- 
isting laws of Arabia, was incestuous. This to a prophet was a 
trifling objection; the laws that made it so were condemned and 
abrogated ; ; and the hesitating moslims were assured by the word 
of God that Mahomet was ‘rreproachable. Yet even this was 
not enough. The legal number of wives to which the faithful 
were to confine themselves had been fixed at four; the Prophet, 
however, is exempted from this and every other restriction on his 
connubial caprices; while his harem is secured from the attempts: 
or wishes of his followers by the divine declaration, that the 
Prophet’s wives must be regarded as mothers by the rest. This 
revolting interposition of heaven in his domestic arrangements is 
carried a step farther; and the word of God is at last employed 
to reprehend two of his wives—for resenting, with the sacred 
pride of women, an act of infidelity in which they had detected him. 

It would be well if the effect of Mahomet’s weakness in all that 
concerned his favourite passion had been confined to the days in 
which he lived; but society still suffers from another instance of 
it. His favorite wife Ayesha had been separated from the camp, 
under circumstances which gave him much uneasiness; from 
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this he was relieved by the 24th chapter, which assured him of 
her innocence, and ordained that no respectable female should 
suffer in character till four witnesses could be found to depose 
to the fact; and any one who called it in question on insufficient 
grounds was to be publickly scourged. A worse law was never 
promulgated. No woman who is criminal enough to bring 
herself under its scope, will be clumsy enough to allow these 
means of proof to be forthcoming. The offence is necessarily 
secret; and suspicion, instead of meriting the scourge, is a useful 
substitute for the legal punishment that must generally be escaped. 
Such as it was, however, it was most unjustly enforced in the 
very case that suggested it; and the stripes of Ayesha’s accusers 
furnished a most edifying and convincing evidence of her inno- 
cence. Yet the moslims confess that the most virulent was suf- 
fered to escape, because he was a person of consideration and 
influence: so inconceivable are the inconsistencies which fana- 
ticism can reconcile to itself. 

If there were ever moments in which, according to the immor- 
tal historian of declining Rome, the victorious impostor smiled 
at his early credulity, they were certainly these, in which he un- 
blushingly legislated for his own dignity and his own indulgence. 
The supposition, however, is one on which it will be difficult to 
account for Mahomet’s behaviour in every other particular during 
the sequel of his life; and if we attentively consider his situation, 
we shall perhaps be able to form a more consistent conclusion. 
Nearly twenty years had elapsed since he experienced the illu- 
sions in which his convictions originated; and after that period, 
the form in which his regulations were issued must have become 
habitual. Success, which was to him the confirmation of all he 
imagined, had been immediately owing, he must have felt, to his 
own energy and conduct—to his own actions and his own feelings. 
What wonder if at length he considered a union so long undis- 
solved as indissoluble, and forgot in the casuistry of self for self, 
the sober limits by which divine interposition must be confined ? 

The very next incident to which the Korann (ch. 48) alludes, 
shows that Mahomet was still governed by his imaginations. 
Having been all along engaged in war with the Meccans it was 
impossible for the moslims to perform the sacred pilgrimage to 
the Caaba, which Mahomet had made a fundamental part of his 
religion. In the sixth year, however, he informed them of a 
dream with which he had been been favoured, according to the 
obvious interpretation of which, he assured them, that they 
would that year gain admittance to the temple, and perform all 
the sacred ceremonies prescribed on the occasion. On the faith 
of this, with unexampled simplicity, he set out at the appointed 
time, accompanied by the chiefs only of his followers, unpre- 
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pared either to offer or resist attack, and trusting for the accom- 
plishment of his prediction to some secret exertion on the hearts 
of his enemies of the same high influence by which he professed 
to have been assured. No such solution of the difficulty, either 
miraculous or accidental, was fated to befal him. As they ap- 
proached Mecca, the Coreysh met him by a short and stern 
mandate prohibiting his further advance; and the disconcerted 
prophet suddenly found himself not only, deceived and the de- 
ceiver of others, in respect of what he had so confidently an- 
nounced, but thrown by his own credulity, with all the moral 
strength of his party, into the reach of their enemies ;—a species 
of hostage for his better behaviour if allowed to return unmo- 
lested, Nothing could have saved the party and the religion from 
extermination, but one of those conventional points of rude 
morality which are sometimes found to prevail among a barbarous 
people, with a force exactly proportioned to their essential 
insignificance,—as if by an unconscious instinct of society the 
blindest deference was to be exacted from the feeling, when 
least could be commanded from the judgment. Amidst the 
chaos of anarchy and outrage which the entire peninsula has 
always presented, four months had been set apart from the ear- 
liest periods for the annual season of universal truce. Singularly 
tenacious were the Arabs of this their last homage to the duties 
and dignities of civilized life; and the wild rovers of the desert, 
who knew no other law, amerced themselves for all their excesses, 
by the undeviating strictness with which they adhered to this. 
Mahomet then must not be considered to have taken this singular 
step without something like a shadow of safeguard to his party on 
definite and demonstrable grounds. Of all the months that were 
thus held sacred to repose, the most sacred was that in which 
the pilgrimage was taken; and throughout all the peninsula, in 
which outrage was then criminal, it was most criminal in the 
precincts of the city he now approached. But the temptation 
offered was immense :—the long score of suffering and indignity 
that might be wiped away—the fair prospect of peace and supre- 
macy that might be secured at a blow, which the unguardedness 
that provoked would almost seem at the same time ‘to justify— 
this must have been no light consideration among an impetuous 
people and to a falling party. That the situation ‘and the oppor- 
tunity was felt on both sides we know from what followed. A 
treaty was concluded, in which Mahomet granted peace to his 
bitterest as on condition of his being allowed to make the 
g bound to evacuate the 
city as soon as he nesta it. In his eagerness to conclude 
the agreement, the Prophet waived, in the “wording of it, the 
high pretensions he had so strictly maintained on all “other occa- 
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sions. Nay, he was obliged to acquiesce in present disappoint- 
ment as the only price at “which he could obtain the remote and 
contingent accomplishment of his predictions. In resisting their 
present entry into Mecca the Coreysh were inflexible, and the 
moslims were compelled to retreat with only the promise of the 
promise they had come to fulfil. The next year the treaty was 
observed on both sides, and the attachment of the moslims to the 
city of their faith, was augmented by the joy of performing their 
long-delayed rites. Strengthened by the submission of fresh 
tribes, they panted for an opportunity of securing it for ever to 
their feelings and their faith. To persons so disposed, the occa- 
sion could not long be wanting. The Coreysh had joined in 
hostility against a tribe in the alliance of the moslims. Maho- 
met declared the treaty was infringed, and produced the 9th 
chapter of the Korann, containing the decisive declaration that 
after that year no idolater should approach the Caaba. The 
composition was instantly dispatched to the Coreysh, and Ma- 
homet followed with an army of 10,000 men. ‘The situation 
of the two parties was here precisely the reverse of what it had 
been on the previous occasion. The Meccans were taken by 
surprise, and having themselves in a manner infringed on the 
law of the sacred truce in their conduct to the tribe whose cause 
Mahomet espoused, they were justly held by him to have for- 
feited all claim to benefit by it on the present occasion. Unpre- 
pared for resistance, submission was their only resource; and Abu 
Sufian, the prophet’s most determined foe, waited on him with 
‘the keys of the city. What follows is the touchstone of Mahomet’s 
character. His bitter insulters, his unrelenting enemies were in 
his power, and he pardoned them!—those who declined embracing 
his faith, being left at liberty to go where they pleased. The 
conquest of Mecca was speedily followed by the submission of 
the provinces of Yaman and Najd; and Mahomet found himself 
the political and religious head of his country. With this, the 
historical part of our article concludes. A few passages of the 
48th, 9th, Sth, and 5th chapters there are which were composed 
in the following year; but the interest of the Korann terminates, 
together with the opposition it met with, and the difficulties under 
which it was produced. 

A slight consideration will convince us that Mahommedanism 
is neither to be assailed nor defended by the arguments usually 
resorted to. Neither the perfect conviction of Mahomet and his 
contemporaries, nor the rapid and unlimited conquests of his 
successors, can be admitted as a proof of his real inspiration. 
Credence equally implicit, and in the beginning equally extended, 
has been given in various ages of the w orld to tenets, to all of which 
it is impossible to subscribe. Invasions, equally extensive and 
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equally successful, have often been produced by the unpretending 
impulses of want and ferocity. On the other hand, no consider- 
ations drawn from the character of the pretender, or the actual 
nature of the faith he established, can be insisted on without in- 
volving us in serious inconsistencies. In its professed object 
and primary tendencies the religion he preached was infinitely 
superior to that he supplanted, and singularly suited to the cha- 
racters of his countrymen. And if the wisdom of Providence 
has on other occasions adapted its dispensations to peculiarities 
of civilization, and given one nation laws that were not fitted for 
another and precepts in which they could not live, we cannot now 
reject another system because it contains some and fewer imper- 
fections of asimilar kind. Inspiration seems always to have acted 
within the limits of character and country; and those who admit 
David to have lived under the guidance and in the favor of God, 
cannot altogether object to similar claims in another. 

On this, as on many other important questions, we must be 
content for the present to come to a conclusion less certain than 
we should wish to arrive at; and in the equipoise of more de- 
cisive arguments, the reader’s judgment will perhaps be satisfied 
with the following considerations, Mahomet’s system was not 
uniform: it began in peace and humility, and ended in arrogance 
and havoc. Contradictions so serious as these bespeak the incon- 
sistent emotions of human feeling, rather than the steady guid- 
ance of unalterable wisdom; and whatever allowance we may be 
inclined to make for those necessary tendencies of disposition 
which cannot be banished without destroying personal identity, 
we cannot suppose that absolute guilt, or even particular indul- 
gence, should be sauctioned and defended by the word of God. 
But by the distinct admission of Mahomet and all his followers, 
the question mainly rests on the inspiration of his scripture, and 
the whole pile of Moslim faith and Moslim arrogance falls with 
the authority of the Korann. 

But it is impossible to degrade Mahomet as a prophet without 
exalting him asa man. If superiority to the prejudices of age and 
country—if perseverance in a sacred cause, despite of persecution 
and of ignominy—if clemency in the full career of conquest—if 
unequalled influence over the minds and passions of mankind— 
give a title to the admiration of posterity, where shall we find, 
short of Mosaic inspiration, a claim so undeniable as his? The 
inconsistencies of his conduct a philosopher will readily excuse, 
as they were the natural results of a system he was compelled to 
adopt: and a Christian will grieve to consider, that if his original 
intentions could have been carried into effect, the simple purity 
of the doctrine he taught would have left little for the propagators 

of the Gospel to overcome. 
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Arr. II,—Geschichte der Magyaren (History of the Magyars), 
von Johann, Grafen Mailath. 5 vols. 8vo. Wien, 1828— 
1831. 

Time has been when Hungary constituted a politically important 

part of Europe; when upon that remote, and now unregarded 

eastern province, the eyes of the continent were bent, first in 
terror, afterwards in anxious, trembling hope. At an early period 
of modern history, when the Carlovingian dynasty was sinking 


towards final extinction, from Hungary issued the swarms of 


Magyars who for upwards of half a century overran and deso- 
lated those parts of Europe which by geographical position had 
escaped the predatory incursions of the Danes and Normans. 
And at a later period, when the Ottoman hosts threatened to 
overwhelm Christendom, Hungary was the bulwark of civilized 
Europe, the theatre upon which the wars of the Cross and the 
Crescent were hourly waged. 

Those times are past; and to the rest of the world Hungary 
is now no more than a province of the Austrian empire; though 
certainly an important province, with a population superior ‘to 
that of many modern kingdoms, being in round numbers twelve 
millions. Its history therefore, which would once have com- 
manded the universal attention of the reading public, can now 
hope only for such notice as its own independent and intrinsic 
interest may attract. ‘That this interest is however by no means 
inconsiderable, needs scarcely be stated; for to what Christian 
heart can the country be indifferent that so long struggled single- 
handed against the all-subduing Turks, and that, Ww hen it fell, ‘fell 
a victim for the general safety. 

But this is not the sole interest belonging to the land of the 
Magyars. It has produced splendid feats of heroism and ro- 
mantic adventures, and has given birth to men in whom, however 
tainted with the vices of their age, the proudest country might 
exult. The aristocratic freedom and privileges of the Magyars 
themselves offer, even in the present day, a lingering remnant of 
feudalism ; and the generous spirit with which they supported, 
and effectively supported Maria Theresa, when assailed by the 
rapacious and perjured sovereigns of Europe, may be termed the 
last gleam of European chivalry. 

Graf (Earl) Mailath who, in the volumes now before us, has 

made this land of vicissitudes and this lofty-souled nation known 
to Germany, is himself a Magyar, of a high family, serving their 
country officially and with well-merited distinction. Earl Johann 
has preferred the service of the muses to that of the state; but 
even in his pursuit of ‘this idle trade” he has been actuated by 
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patriotic impulses, and has made the fame of Hungary one of his 
great literary objects, As a poet he has translated her ancient 
Magyar poetry into German, as noticed in a former number;* he 
has collected her early traditions and legends; and he now stands 
forward in the graver capacity of her historian. In these various 
branches of literature Count Mailéth has earned the general 
esteem, as well of his Magyar compatriots as of the Teutonic 
literati. All his works are popular in Germany ; and in the last 
volume of his history he speaks with gratitude of the favourable 
verdicts pronounced by the tribunals of criticism upon the pre- 
ceding volumes, as they separately appeared. 

To give in our narrow limits an analysis of these five volumes, 
unconnected with this country or with the political excitement of 
the day, is of course out of the question. But we conceive that 
a rapid survey of the history of Hungary, or rather perhaps of its 
tenor and character, in proof of our remarks, may be satisfactory 
to the reader. With such a sketch therefore we shall introduce 
the extracts that appear most interesting , characteristic, and 
national. 

Count Mailath commences his history somewhat abruptly, 
with the irruption of the Magyars into Hungary, taking no notice 
of their origin or former home. This omission, if omission it be, 
is amply atoned by the insertion, as an appendix, in three of his 
volumes, of dissertations translated from the Magyar of the na- 
tional antiquaries, Georg von Féjér and Stephen Howath, and de- 
signed to prove that nation a branch of the Parthians or Turks, 
This is a topic important to the Magyars and to the investigators 
of such ethnological questions; but having adverted to it in the 
article already cited, we shall imitate our historian and begin 
with the occupation of Hungary. 

In the year 889 the Magyars, under their leader Arpad, crossed 
the Carpathian mountains from Galicia and invaded Hungary, 
then parcelled out amongst several petty lords and princes. 
Some strategical skill the “Magyars we are told even then dis- 
played ; inasmuch-as they always detached a part of their army to 
fall upon the flank or rear of the enemy whom the main body 
attacked in front: this appears to have remained their favourite 
manceuvre so long as they had au independent army. It was in 
the ninth century, more than sufficient for the conquest of Hun- 
gary, a conquest characterized rather by ravage and devastation 
than by open fight. From that moment, as stated, the Mag- 
yars under Arpad and his posterity overran, plundered, and deso- 

lated Germany, France, Italy, and the Greek empire as far as 





* See vol. iii. p. 66. 
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Constantinople, inflicting all the miseries attendant upon bar- 
barian inroads. These horrors were first checked in the year 
955, when the Emperor Otho the Great defeated the Magyars 
upon the river Lech, so completely annihilating the marauding 
host that, it is reported, only seven of the invaders survived to 
carry home the tidings of disaster. 

Shortly afterwards began the conversion of the Magyars to 
Christianity, introduced here as elsewhere chiefly by female influ- 
ence. The Christian dame Sarolta, herself a converted Magyar, 
who exercised this influence over her countrymen and their 
prince, her husband Geisa, was nevertheless the most extraordi- 
nary of lady missionaries, being addicted to the bottle, and occa- 
sionally, when angered, to the sword. Her power was such that 
she prevailed upon the Magyars to abandon their plundering 
expeditions, ally themselves with the Germans, and learn from 
them the arts of life. Waik, her son by Geisa, was christened 
by the name of Stephen, and married Gisala, a sister of the 
Emperor Heury I1.* He was afterwards canonized, and is 
called by Mailath “the greatest man Hungarian history can 
boast.” St. Stephen sent an embassy to Rome to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Pope, from whom he obtained a crown 
and the royal title, but to whom he conceded little authority in 
Hungary. He appointed bishops and marked out their dioceses ; 
he founded churches, convents, and schools. He is said to have 
likewise given the Magyars a political constitution; but his laws 
are lost and forgotten: it is now only known that the monarchy 
was at once elective and hereditary, the individual king being 
freely chosen, but from the race of Arpad; that the nobles exer- 
cised much control over the royal authority, forming a sort of 
senate; that the administration was conducted by great officers 
of state with specific departments; that the country was divided 
as now into counties, each governed by a nobleman, with the 
title, first it is said of Comes parochianus, then of Comes su- 
premus, and lastly of Obergespan; that guilds and corporations, 
often composed of immigrants, existed with especial privileges; 
and that, whilst there was a class of free peasants, the lower 
orders were villeis or serfs. It rather seems that the nobles, 
even if bound to military service, did not hold their estates in vas- 
salage; because it is mentioned, as a distinct condition of tenure, 
that the king granted lands attached to the royal castles in vas- 
salage, and in consideration of military service, to an intermediate 





* Mailath says a sister of Otho’s, but no such sister of any of the Othos is known: 
Professor Luden, a most diligent inquirer, says a sister of Henry II.’s, and we have 
preferred his authority, as Mailath is subject to mistakes in names and genealogies; for 
instance, calling Maria Theresa the grandchild of Joseph I., her uncle. 
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class of persons. Justice was administered in every county by 
the Comes in person; and the ordeal by fire or water, and judicial 
combat, were the usual modes of eliciting truth. In case of war 
the free peasants and communities were bound to send every 
tenth, or sometimes every eighth man to form the banderium or 
disposable force of the county. 

After St. Stephen’s death the claims of different candidates for 
the throne gave rise to civil wars, with foreign interference. 
The three sons of Bela, Geisa, St. Ladislaus, and Lambert, with 
disinterested virtue refused the crown on account of the superior 
rights of Solomon, the son of Andreas I., their father’s elder 
brother and predecessor; nor did Geisa II. accept it until Solo- 
mon had proved himself wholly unfit to reign. 

The male descendants of Arpad sat upon the throne of Hun- 
gary for upwards of 400 years, viz. to the end of the thirteenth 
century. ‘This was a period of incessant warfare; proceeding 
partly from Magyar attempts at conquest, many of ‘the adjacent 
provinces being at different times subject to Hungary; partly 
from the interference of foreign powers in civil dissensions. The 
period was further distinguished by some remarkable events; as 
the crusades, and the steady advance of the Mongol hordes upon 
Eastern Europe, which threatened again to submerge just as it 
began to revive. Of both Hungary was in part the scene. The 
earliest crusaders repaired by land to Palestine, and traversed that 
kingdom. ‘The disorderly rabble composing the first bodies 
committed all sorts of outrages, cruelly ravaging the country ; 
and suffered as cruelly from the vengeance of the Magyars, But 
with Godfrey of Bouillon King Koloman negotiated the terms 
of his passage ; Godfrey maintained strict discipline, and Kolo- 
man took care that the progress of the army should be unmo- 
lested, and their markets abundantly supplied. The few subse- 
quent crusades that proceeded by land, were, like Godfrey’s, under 
military government, and thence caused less evils. 

It was during the reign of Bela IV., that, in the year 1240, the 
Mongols, after desolating the east under Gengiskhan, turned 
westward under his successors; and, led by his grandson Batou 
overwhelmed, devastating and destroying almost without resist- 
ance Russia, Poland, Moravia, Silesia, and Hungary. The first 
check they experienced was in Silesia: Henry the Pious, Duke 
of Breslau, gave them battle with very inferior numbers, and 
although he was defeated and slain, his gallant example encou- 
raged his countrymen; the towns closed their gates and manned 
their walls; the Mongols besieged them unsuccessfully as un- 
skilfully, and penetrated no further westward upon this line. In 
Hungary they overspread the country, while internal dissensions 
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paralysed the efforts of Bela to oppose them. He was defeated, 
and, escaping death only by the self-devotion of a few of his fol- 
lowers, sought shelter with his family in the furthest Hungarian 
province, Dalmatia, ‘There and in Hungary some fortified towns 
successfully defied the awkward attacks of the Mongols. The 
death of Khan Oktay and the affairs of their own empire, rather 
than the resistance they encountered, appear to have determined 
the Mongols to return to Asia. Mailath thus describes the state 
in which they left Hungary. 


*‘ In how horrible a condition did Bela, upon his return, find his 
kingdom!—For whole days’ journies not a human being; the wild 
beasts so increased in numbers and were so audacious, that by broad 
daylight the wolves ventured into inhabited villages, tearing children 
from their mothers, and even attacking armed men. No where a field 
tilled ; famine, with all its terrors, impending; sickness predominant. 


But great as was the need, commensurate was the energy of his counters 
active measures.” 


Another remarkable event of this period was the wringing 
from the feeble Andreas II. a charter, bearing much analogy to 
our Magna Charta, to which it is little inferior, and subsequent 
but by a very few years. It is entitled the Golden Bull, and is, 
to this day, the law of the land; the constitution which, with the 
exception of one clause, every monarch at his accession still 
swears to observe. Count Mailath considers the Golden Bull 
as superior to Magna Charta; and without entering into com- 
parison, some points of the Hungarian document certainly de- 
serve mention, ‘The Golden Bull authorized the assembling 
of the estates of the kingdom, afforded security of person and 
property, ameliorated the condition of the lower orders, and 
sanctioned the forcible resistance of the subjects to misgovern- 
ment on the part of the king. This last is the clause excepted 
from the coronation oath, and is probably unique ; it being more 
extraordinary for the sovereign to concede the right of insurrec- 
tion, than for the subjects to assume it; as did “the Aragonese 
nobles by the celebrated ‘‘ Si no,—no,” (if not,—not,) of their 
oath of allegiance. 

This period. likewise produced monarchs distinguished by 
other qualities than their courage and military proficiency. We 
have already mentioned St. Stephen; we may add Bela I., who, 
in a three years’ reign, did much for the internal prosperity of 
the kingdom ; his son, St. Ladislaus, a conqueror and legislator, 
the benefactor of the church and restorer of its discipline; Ko- 
loman, who in those early and superstitious times prohibited the 
persecution of witches, ‘ because witchcraft has no existence ;’ 
and Bela IV., who, in addition to his other merits, began the im- 
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provement of the judicial system, and restricted the use of the 
ordeal and judicial combat in legal proceedings. We cannot for- 
bear extracting the noble historian’s character of this Magyar 
monarch, 


“ Bela was certainly one of the greatest of rulers. His measures, 
equally energetic, comprehensive, and appropriate, saved the Magyar 
realm when upon the point of dissolution by the Mongol invasion. 
The rise of the towns, the repeopling of the country, a more regulated 
course of business, a fresh impulse given to the working of the mines ; the 
ratification of popular liberties, in unison with corroboration of the regal 
dignity ; security of the frontiers by alliances, augmentation of the 
revenue,* such are the unforgotten effects of his wisdom. ‘ A man full 
of virtue, whose memory, like sweet honey, lives in the mouths of Hun- 
garians and of foreign nations,’ says the old chronicler ‘Turocz.” 


In 1301 died Andreas III., the last male heir of the Arpad 
dynasty ; and the historian remarks that of the three and twenty 
kings from A. D. 1000, only Bela LV. lived to the age of sixty ; 
These premature deaths, combining with attachment to the here- 
ditary principle, render the accession of minors more frequent in 
the annals of half-elective Hungary, than perhaps of any purely 
hereditary monarchy. 

Upon the extinction of the male line, an heir was sought in the 
female branch. Even when Andreas III., a collateral heir of the 
kings his immediate predecessors, was elected, Maria, the queen 
of Charles II. of Naples and grand-daughter to Bela IV., had 
claimed the crown for her sou Charles Martel; and the Pope had, 
somewhat precipitately, conferred it upon him. Death prevented 
Charles Martel from enforcing his pretensions against Andreas ; 
but when the throne was actually vacant, his son, Charles Robert, 
protected by the Pope, repaired to Hungary, and though not 
fifteen, contended with his rivals for the crown so strenuously 
and successfully, that after several years’ struggle he carried his 
election, and in 1310 was crowned at Buda. 

Charles Robert’s reign was for Hungary uncommonly long, 
being thirty years from his coronation; and his posterity con- 
tinued, with a short interruption, to rule for upwards of 200 years, 
in fact as long as Hungary remained independent. In 1526 the 
unfortunate battle of Mohaes against the Turks destroyed the 
forces of Hungary ; and by the death of the young king, Lewis IL, 
without children, made way for the election of his sister’s hus- 
band, the Archduke, afterwards the Emperor Ferdinand I., who 


* It should perhaps have been earlier stated, that the public revenue of Hungary 
was derived from taxes, the nature of which seems to be quite unknown, from customs 
and tolls, as well as from crown lands. 
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incorporated Hungary with the other dominions of the House of 


Austria. 


This period like the former is full of wars, foreign and civil, 
The foreign were occasioned first by schemes of conquest and 
involvement in the affairs of Naples; afterwards also by the 
necessity of opposing the progressive preponderance of the Otto- 
man arms: when Hungary appeared as the bulwark of Christen- 
dom. The civil wars originated chiefly in contests for the crown. 
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Like the former, this period produced some great men; of whom 


may be mentioned Charles Robert himself, an able, and generally 
speaking a prosperous ruler, although he greatly augmented the 
power of his patrons, the popes, in Hungary; his son, Lewis [., 


called one of Hungary’s greatest kings, who added Poland, Red 
Russia, Moldavia, and part of Servia to his hereditary dominions; 
John Hunyadi and his son Mathias Corvinus. 

Hungary was now no longer an independent kingdom; but its 


history, in some measure independent, does not cease simulta- 


neously with its separate existence. Although Ferdinand was 
twice elected King of Hungary, the whole nation did not acknow- 
ledge him; rebellions and civil wars, envenomed by religious 
dissensions, followed; Transylvania, under the ambitious John 
Zapolya, aimed at independence; he and his successors even pre- 
ferring vassalage to the Porte when the alternative was submis- 


sion to Austria. 


Favoured by these internal feuds that paralized resistance to 
the common enemy of Christendom, the Turks pursued their 
victorious career more successfully against Hungary under the Im- 
perial House of Austria, than as a single, unassisted kingdom. 
They now reduced three-fourths of the country so completely, 
that the national division into counties was changed for a Turkish 
division into Sangiacks, all placed under the supreme authority 
of the Pasha of Buda. It was only under the Emperor Charles 
VL. in the early part of the eighteenth century, that the whole 
of Hungary was finally and completely recovered from Ottoman 
domination; and it is with the accession of Charles’s daughter, 
Maria Theresa, whose wise and maternal government conciliated 
even the most turbulent of the Magyars, that Count Mailath 
considers the separate history of Hungary as terminated. He 
concludes his narrative of heroism, chivalry, and romance, we 
must say unpleasantly to our feelings, by calling in question the 
celebrated, generally-believed, and heart-stirring burst of Mag- 
yar enthusiastic loyalty, “ Moriamur pro rege nostro, Maria 


Theresa!” 


During the early part of this period it may perhaps be thought 
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that the character of Hungary as the bulwark of Christendom, 
was merged in that of the victim; but still, at least negatively, it 
served in the former capacity. It formed the boundary line be- 
yond which the stormiest tide of Ottoman conquest advanced no 
further westward; once only a vigorous effort at such advance 
was made, and it ended in the memorable siege of Vienna, raised 
by the gallant King of Poland, John Sobieski, with the utter dis- 
comfiture of the Osmanlis. Nor was this the only memorable 
siege, the only heroic exploit achieved in the continuous war 
against the intrusive Turk. ‘The desperate resistance of several 
Hungarian towns, though seldom successful, still affords the 
mind of the reader some relief from the sense of depression that 
steals over it, whilst dwelling upon the details of misgovernment, 
of paltry and ill-advised ambition, and the disastrous results. 

But perhaps the most remarkable incident belonging to these 
two centuries of struggle between Austria and Turkey for Hun- 
gary, relates to the religious vicissitudes that occurred there. 
The Reformation had struck root so firmly amongst the people, 
was so rapidly and so widely spreading, that Magyar-Orszag, as 
the Magyars denominate Hungary, seemed upon the point of be- 
coming a completely Protestant state, when the sheer intellectual 
energy y and eloquence of one man, the Jesuit Pazman, reconverted 
almost all the higher orders to Catholicism. 

This period likewise produced some remarkable men, whose 
names well deserve to be recorded. Pazman was born of a noble, 
though not wealthy family, was educated in Calvinistic principles, 
and became a Catholic at thirteen, a Jesuit at seventeen years of 
age; his success as a missionary preacher has been told. But 
this is not the only Hungarian name entitled to a better fate than 
oblivion. Stephen Bocskai and Bethlon Gabor were endowed 
with the qualities which should have made men as good as they were 
great and real benefactors of their country, had they not suffered 
themselves to be impelled by an ambitious, a factious and secta- 
rian spirit to attempt an impossibility, namely, the independence 
of a mere province;—and in the prosecution of the attempt to 
throw themselves into the arms, or more properly speaking, under 
the feet of the enemy of their faith, instead of using their ascend- 
ency to procure fair terms of union for Hungary and ‘Transyl- 
vania with Austria, including toleration for their various sects and 
shades of Protestantism. ‘The later insurgents, the Rakocskis 
and ‘Tokoly in Transylvania, and Zrinyi, &c. in Hungary, were 
in comparison with these men little more than romantic adven- 
turers. ‘They all offer rich matter to the historic novelist, and as 
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such have been used by Bronikowski,* and made known to our 
readers, 

We now offer some specimens of Magyar history, as also of 
Magyar historians. ‘The early account of these Magyars, their 
heathen religion and customs, contained in the first volume of the 
work before us, has been noticed on a former occasion,+ slightly 
indeed yet sufficiently to prevent our now attempting a more 
detailed analysis. We therefore proceed to a later period, and 
select the portion of the Turkish wars which embraces the lives 
of the two Hunyadis. We begin with an extract which Mai- 
lath gives from a contemporary narration, illustrative of the state 
of the country, of the individual misery resulting from ‘Turkish 
aggression, and of the singular adventures to which it gave birth. 
In one Turkish inroad, about 1438, 70,000 T ransylvanian cap. 
tives were dragged away to slavery; and our author thus pro- 
ceeds, 


“ From amidst the mass of these unfortunates one figure stands for- 
ward, claiming our attention, our sympathy. It is a youth who was 
made prisoner at Miihlenbach, and who, returning home two and twenty 
years afterwards, faithfully and intelligently described the manners and 
customs of the Turks. His name is unknown; he calls himself only 
the Teacher of the Transylvanians; and in the writings of the day is 
often referred to as the Mihlenbacher, from the place where he was 
captured. His adventures cannot be more attractively given, than as 
told by himself in the ingenious preface to his Description of the Turks. 
After briefly mentioning their invasion of Transylvania, he thus proceeds : 
‘ At this time I was a lad of fifteen or sixteen, a native of this province, 
and had a year previously quitted the town in which I was born ; repair- 
ing, for the purposes of study, to a small town called in Hungarian 
Schebesch, in German Miuhlenbach, which was then populous enough 
but not as well fortified. Therefore when the Turk came, and en- 
camped, he at once prepared to storm. The Duke of the Wallachoben 
(Wallachians ?), who had accompanied the Turks, on account of an old 
friendship between him and the inhabitants and citizens of this town, 
drew nigh to the walls, makes peace, calls upon the citizens, and per- 
suades them to follow his advice, which is, not to contend with the 
Turks whose might they were too weak and too few to resist, but to 
surrender peaceably; in which case he would obtain leave of the Turk 
to take the higher classes, unharmed in property, home with him to his 
own country, leaving it to their free choice to stay with him or return 
to Hungary. The rest of the people the Turk would take with him to 
Turkey, without injury to person or property, and there give them a 
country to possess and remain in at their pleasure, or allow them to go 
away in peace undeceived and undetained. All this was done according 


* See vol. xiv, p. 459. t Sce vol, iii. p. 74, 
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to engagement. Thus was the war appointed for the morrow,* that 
each might prepare his property and family, to depart in peace with the 
morrow. 

“« ¢ One high-minded nobleman, who had been commandant of a castle, 
with his equally high-minded brother, who had fought much against the 
Turks, would by no means follow this advice, but a hundred times 
rather die than surrender himself his wife and children to the ‘Turks, 
and he persuaded many to adopt his opinion. They made choice of a 
tower into which the whole night long they carried provisions, arms, 
and all requisites for defence, fortifying it as they best could; with them 
I entered the tower, awaiting with earnest desire rather death than life. 

** « In the morning the Grand Turk came in person to the town gate, 
and commanded that every one who came forth with wife and children 
should be registered by name, and kept under guard, to be conducted to 
Turkey, without damage of person or moveable property. He recom- 
mended it to the Duke of Wallachia in the above-mentioned manner to 
guard the citizens and authorities of the town and take them into his 
own country. 

“« * The whole army, getting no booty from these people, now turned 
with unanimous frenzy against the town in which we were, and ran at 
it to storm it, in the hope of finding much to plunder amongst us. What 
an assault, what a tempest there was, no tongue can sufficiently say ; 
such a thickness of arrows and stones that it was thicker than rain or 
snow to look at; such a shouting of warriors, clashing and clanging of 
arms, and crackling and rushing of assailants, as though heaven and 
earth were breaking at one instant. Now as the town was not very high, 
they easily crushed and destroyed the roof-work and upper rooms, so 
that no where (niedert—is this an obsolete word, a proviucialism, or a 
misprint ?) could we stand safe for the arrows and stones ; but they could 
make nothing of the walls on account of their strength. When now the 
afternoon sun tended towards setting, and nothing was yet accomplished, 
they took counsel that some should not neglect the storming the tower, 
whilst others should bring wood, with which they built up such a bastion as 
well nigh equalled the tower in height. This they enkindled, baking and 
scorching us like bread in an oven. When now almost all were melted and 
dead with the fire, and they perceived that nobody stirred in the tower, 
they tore away the fire, and broke in at the door, to see if there were 
any half dead whom, refreshed and revived, to drag away. Thus half 
dead they found me ; recovered, and sold me to a trader, whochained me 
to other prisoners, soldered on my fetters, and so drove me across the 


* We confess to being perplexed by some sentences, here and further on, but 
whether the puzzle rests with the old Transylvanian or his German translator, if in- 
deed the original be not German, we know not. 

t We must state, in vindication of the course adopted by this high-minded noble- 
man, that the capitulation here detailed is pretty nearly a solitary instance in Mailath’s 
volumes of a capitulation honourably observed by the Turks. The tale of surrender 
is so generally followed by that of the murder of the disarmed garrison, that the reader 
begins to wonder what circumstances could tempt any one to treat of submission. 
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Danube to Adrianople, where the great king then made his residence. 
Now from the above-mentioned year 1436 even to the year 1458, I bore 
the heavy burthen and intolerable anguish of this most hard and miserable 
captivity, not without danger and detriment to body and soul. In this 
time I was seven times sold, I ran away seven times, was seven times 
retaken, and purchased with money; accordingly I became so accus- 
tomed to their barbarous speech that, forgetting my mother tongue, I 
learned their observances and their writing, so that they would have 
given me a post in their Church of no small consequence and income. 
I have also known more of their creed, by writing and in my head, and 
known better to speak of it than themselves, so that not only my neigh- 
bours, but deputations sent from distant lands, and much people came to 
hear me, also many priests. ‘To my last master I was as dear as his own 
child, as he often acknowledged and also proved. When I was already 
free, he would fain have kept me with him as a free man; his whole family 
prayed me; I was at last obliged to excuse myself craftily, making as 
though I would visit an university and return, which they conjured me 
to do in the name of God and their Mahumed. So should I go back, 
and with my imperial letter of liberty, 1 came away over the sea, God 
be praised !’ ” 

We are now to explain the circumstances under which the 
Hunyadis first appear in history. ‘The Emperor Sigismund who 
had married Maria, eldest daughter of Lewis I. and heiress of 
Hungary, and who had latterly governed in her name, upon her 
dying without issue, was elected king; he bequeathed the crown 
to Elizabeth, his daughter by a second wife; and her husband 
Albert, Archduke of Austria, was elected king in acknowledg- 
ment of her right. Albert died in 1439, leaving two infant 
daughters and the prospect of a third child. The widow, unam- 
bitious by nature, and depressed by the loss of her husband, 
shrank from the troubles of the times. She assembled the Es- 
tates, informed them that she felt herself unequal to wield the 
sceptre though hers by right, and was convinced that her unborn 
babe would prove another girl; wherefore she advised them to 
elect a king. ‘The crown was accordingly offered to Wladislaus, 
King of Poland, the son of Maria’s younger sister Hedwig, and 
consequently the right heir of the Angevine-Arpad line. Eliza- 
beth, being delivered of a son, revoked her precipitate abdication 
and caused her infant boy to be immediately christened Ladislaus 
and crowned ; but she could not wrest from Wladislaus the power 
she had rashly surrendered. She fled to Vienna with her son and 
the crown of Hungary; committing both to the guardianship of 
his nearest kinsman, the Emperor Frederic III]. The Emperor 
made no exertion on behalf of his ward; and though the realm 
was distracted with civil war until 1442, when Elizabeth’s death 
left her party without a head, Wladislaus was from the first actu- 
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ally king, and with him rested the defence of the country against 
the Turks. John Hunyadi was his general. 

The services of Hunyadi were early rewarded by Wladislaus 
with the appointment of Woiwode of Transylvania; but the care 
of this large province interfered not with his military duties. He 
twice defeated the Osmanlis upon Hungarian ground ; then, lead- 
ing across the frontiers an army, to the assembling and equipping 
of which he had largely contributed from his own resources, he 
gained five pitched battles and took several fortresses in the pro- 
vinces already subject to the Crescent. A letter written by the , 
victorious general in the midst of his successes to his friend 
Niklas Ujlak has been preserved, and is thus given by our his- 
torian in its native devout simplicity. 

“* God is to be praised and glorified for his great mercies bestowed 
upon his Christian people: and so, after the battle we gave thanks to 
God, and we brought to the king’s majesty the banner of the enemy, 
and our prisoners. He received both piously, and gave God thanks. 
But the Emperor Amurath himself is now only three days’ march distant 
from us, so that it is no wise possible but that we must fight with 
him, and what must befall God knows already, for we are in God’s 
hand. What God wills, be the event; once we must die, and especially 
for the faith.” 

The Turks now proposed to treat; and the victorious Hu- 
nyadi, disappointed by the lukewarmness of the great Christian 
powers in his plans for expelling the Moslem from Europe, 
strongly recommended the measure, A truce for ten years was 
accordingly concluded in July 1444, the Turks agreeing to restore 
all the Servian fortresses within a given time. And now we have 
to relate one of those acts of sanctioned perfidy which but too 
often disgraced the Church of Rome in the darker ages, and still 
traditionally bring down upon her the reproaches of her enemies. 
But with the crime, we have to relate its signal punishment. 
Soon after the signature of the truce, circumstances peculiarly 
favourable for attacking the Turks occurred ; and Count Mailath, 
himself a professed Catholic, thus narrates the result. 

* Cardinal Julian advanced the doubly erroneous principle that a pro- 
mise to unbelievers was not to be kept, and that Hungary was not autho- 
rised to make peace without the consent of the Holy See and the other 
allied Powers. He determined the king to break the treaty just ratified 
by oath ; and made him swear by his royal word and honour, by the 
Christian faith and holy baptism, by the hope of immortality, by the 
most Holy Trinity and the most glorious Virgin Mary, and by the sainted 
kings of Hungary, Stephen and Ladislaus, that he, the king, would be- 
gin hostilities on the Ist of September. 

* The same oath was taken by most of the grandees of the realm; 
amongst others by John Hunyadi. To him the supreme command of 
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the army was intrusted, and Bulgaria promised in writing as a kingdom. 
The commencement of the war was deferred till the Ist of September, 
because in the interim the Turks were bound to restore the Servian for- 
tresses. * * * With 10,000 Hungarians, 5,000 Poles and Crusaders, 
little artillery and much baggage, (2,000 waggons were counted follow- 
ing the army,) the king marched from Szegedin. He crossed the Danube 
at Orsowa and turned towards Widdin, where he was joined by Hunyadi 
with 5,000 men from Transylvania. * * * 

* Arriving before Nicopolis the Hungarians fruitlessly assaulted the 
town: for a regular siege they had neither artillery nor time, and thus 
was the reduction of this, in a military point of view, important place, 
omitted. Whilst the king was encamped before Nicopolis, Drakul 
Prince of Wallachia appeared with 4,000 auxiliaries, but earnestly dis- 
suaded further advance. The Sultan’s hunting-train was larger he said 
than the king’s whole army. When his advice to return with all dispatch 
to Hungary was rejected he pressed upon the king, against his time of 
need, two swift horses, and two Wallachians of tried fidelity, whom he 
prayed him always to have near his person.” 


For awhile the king with his 24,000 men, advanced prosper- 
ously, took towns, slaughtered Turks, and delivered Christian slaves, 
But the Ottoman government was not idle. Amurath or Murad, 
whom Mailath terms “ the greatest and most humane of Ottoman 
sovereigns,” at the age of forty had abdicated in reliance on the 
peace, and had retired to Magnesia to enjoy himself. 


** When tidings of the breach of treaty reached Asia through the des- 
pot of Servia, the viziers and beys of the sixteen-year-old Sultan thought 
him unequal to the impending storm, and implored their old master with 
his secure hand to resume the command. Murad rapidly assembled the 
army and advanced to the Hellespont ;—the sea swarmed with Christian 
ships, amongst which an hundred and twenty-eight galleys majestically 
and formidably towered. The passage could be neither forced nor stolen ; 
it was purchased. The Christian fleet retired, compelled, as the leaders 
asserted, by storms and want of provisions ; and the merchants of Venice 
and Genoa betrayed the cause of Christendom for gold. Murad paid a 
ducat a head; and in one night 40,000 Turks were transported from 
Asia to Europe. * * * 

“The Hungarians encamped near Varna, and in the evening saw the 
whole northern sky reddened ; it was the glare of the watch-fires of the 
Turkish host, [of whose approach they knew nothing,] encamped upon 
a range of hills not far distant.” 

The details of the battle of Varna, in which the great hero, 
John Hunyadi, was defeated, and the king lost his life, do not 
add anything important to the narratives of historians regarding 
that event. 

Ladislaus Posthumous was now, upon the death of his success- 
ful rival, universally acknowledged king, but as he was still a child 


John Hunyadi, upon effecting his escape from his Wallachian 
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confinement, was named Gubernator, or administrator, by the 
estates of the kingdom. Mailath says, 


“ The land needed a powerful ruler; for during the long contest for 
the crown, and the masterless state consequent upon the death of 
Wladislaus, disorder had risen to a high pitch, and outrages were every- 
where perpetrated. ** * * Masterless rabble, soldiers without pay, 
ruined men reduced to despair, united, forming a band the leaders of 
which were freely elected. In their organization must have been some- 
thing mysterious and strict, for they were compared to monks. They 
conquered many strong castles, gained others by fraud, and built others. 
Plundering and ravaging, murdering and burning, they prowled in all 
directions. 

“* Under such circumstances justice naturally suffered most. Hunyadi 
therefore administered justice whenever a complaint came before him, 
in bis progresses through the realm. His exertions to re-establish law 
and justice were so striking, and so uninterrupted, that the historians of 
his day quaintly describe them by saying, ‘ Sitting and standing, walking 
and riding, he administered justice. He appointed excellent men to the 
widowed churches, and incessantly urged the pope to confirm as bishops 
those whom he knew to be the fittest for the office. He likewise regu- 
lated and improved the coinage.” 


But the main business of the Gubernator was with enemies 
domestic and foreign; the Turks included. Of war in this his- 
tory, we have, and must have more than enough; suffice it there- 
fore to say that in 1452, he delivered over his kingdom to Ladis- 
laus, in peace at home and abroad; and the first act of the young 
mouarch was to heap honours and wealth on him who had so 
well deserved them at his hands. Ere we again return perforce 
to scenes of broil and battle, a sketch of the young king’s life at 
Vienna under Ulrich Cilly’s tutelage, as given by Count Mailath 
from the pen of the legate Eneas Sylvius, (afterwards Pope 
Pius IL.,) and therefore characteristic of the times and country, 
may afford an agreeable variety. 


*<In the morning, as soon as the king is up, boiled nuts are set before 
him, with old Greek wine, that is called Malicatico: then he goes to 
church, and hears mass publicly: thither and back he passes through 
crowded multitudes of men, that he may not appear to love solitude, like 
his uncle the emperor. Upon his return roasted birds, pastry, aud 
country wine are set before him, but he does not drink, that he may 
repair to council with a clear head. His dinner is rich and luxurious, 
at least twelve dishes, and those Austrian wines which are deemed most 
spirituous. Parasites, buffoons, guitar-players, and songstresses are 
admitted; those who most endeavour to please, lampoon the emperor, 
praise the king, and extol the count’s (Ulrich Cilly’s) deeds. When 
there has been enough of dancing and singing, he takes an afternoon’s 
nap. Upon his waking a refreshing draught is presented to him, with 
apples or preserved fruit. He then goes to the council, or rides into the 
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town and visits the ladies, married and single, most renowned for their 
beauty. When*he returns home supper is served, and often prolonged 
into the night. At going to bed wine and apples are again set before 
him, and he is urged to eat even against his will. ‘Thus is his day 
allotted. Many blame this, especially censuring the Earl who regulates 
it all. Others so hate the emperor that they praise whatever is opposed 
to his mode of life. But the youth’s good disposition will not be cor- 
rupted by these seductions. He bears manly earnestness in his young 
breast, drinks not, eats no more than needful, speaks little, abhors what 
is shameful, rebukes those who lampoon the emperor; says that he has 
been well off with that prince; calls his uncle holy and moral, and be- 
haves in all things so as to give promise of a wise ruler.” 


‘The war with the Turk was now Hunyadi’s chief occupation, 
and whilst he waged it with varying success, Ladislaus listened 
to his enemy, Cilly; now consenting to the hero’s ruin, now again 
seeking his friendship. The last exploit of John Hunyadi was 
forcing the Sultan in person to raise the siege of Belgrade; and 
upon this occasion he had the aid of an ally very characteristic of 
the age and of that remote part of Europe. Count Mailath thus 
depicts him and his proceedings. 


‘** Whilst the estates of the realm were assembled at Buda, a Francis- 
can monk came thither, a little old man, lean, withered, mere skin and 
bone; but indefatigable in labour, ever confident, satisfactory to the 
wise, intelligible to the ignorant, swaying the hardest hearts; this was 
John Capistran. Sent from Italy by the pope to preach a crusade against 
the Turks, he had traversed Austria, Bohemia, Poland, and reached Hun- 
gary, where the danger was greatest, the need most urgent. Bishops 
and communities wrote, praying him to gladden them with his presence ; 
thousands awaited him when he came, thousands followed him when he 
went. The sick recovered when he prayed; when he preached, which 
was daily, twenty and thirty thousand hearers thronged round him. 
Priests and monks, beggars, peasants, and students, tock up the cross. 
Guns, bows, and slings, pikes and flails, swords, scythes, whips and 
hatchets were their arms; a wondrous army of 60,000 enthusiasts cla- 
moured round the seventy-year-old greybeard.” 

** John Capistran joined the regular troops summoned by Hunyadi. 


The saint and the knight of Christendom marched together against the 
heroes of Islam.” 


In justice to Giovanni di Capistrano, so named from his birth- 
place in the Abruzzi, and of whom Count Mailath speaks some- 
what slightingly, it should be stated that he was not, as might be 
supposed, a mere enthusiast working sympathetically upon the 
fanaticism of his hearers, but a man of extraordinary erudition, 
and in those days highly renowned for his success in polemical 
divinity. Previous to undertaking this crusade, he had combated 
with his pen almost every heresy then disturbing the Catholic 


Church. 
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Hunyadi attacked and defeated a part of the besieging host, 
and entered Belgrade with his army: the monk’s bands there 
proved, as was to be expected, unruly; but their disobedient 
rashness appears to have been most beneficial in its results. 


** Hunyadi, a prudent commander, stationed his troops in the town, 
and forbade, on pain of death, any person to venture outside the walls, 
the Turks being still too numerous. His troops obeyed, not so the cru- 
saders; singly, in small or large bodies, they sallied forth, and fell upon 
the Turks. Five crusaders were assailed by a disproportioned number 
of Turks; they defended themselves with arrows, others hastened to 
their assistance, and thus gradually commenced a skirmish, that grew 
more and more considerable, more and more serious. When Capistran 
saw this, he led in person the remainder of the crusaders to the battle; 
himself unarmed, in his hand only a staff on which was carved the sa- 
cred sign of the cross. Hunyadi then moved out with his troops, either 
to decide the victory, or protect the crusaders if beaten. The Turks 
fought like desperate men, Mohamed himself like a hero as yet unac- 
quainted with defeat. But the crusaders pressed onward more and more 
irresistibly; the Turkish works were stormed, the Sultan himself was 
wounded: the whole army fled in wild disorder, carrying their bleeding 
sovereign along with them: only at Adrianople could he check the flight, 
by the execution of some of the most considerable leaders. In the siege, 
battle, and flight 50,000 Turks perished. The booty of the victors was 
immense, the exultation of Christendom unbounded. 

“* But the joy of rescued Hungary was soon turned to mourning, for 
twenty days after the victory died John Hunyadi. When he felt the 
approach of death, and the holy sacrament should have been brought to 
him, he suffered it not ; but caused himself to be carried to the church, 
there to receive the body of our Lord. He expired immediately after- 
wards, at the age of fifty-six, in the arms of Capistran, his friend and 
companion in arms. The greatest man Hungarian history can boast, a 
man throughout blameless and admirable, if he had not been sometimes 
cruel. Soon after the hero’s death Capistran began to sicken. When 
King Ladislaus came to Belgrade, he was already very feeble; the king 
twice visited him. ‘The first time Capistran could advance to receive 
him; the second he could not rise from his bed; but with words full of 
unction he admonished the king to protect the Church and lead a pious 
life. This done he presently expired.” 


Soon after this a brawl between Ulrich Cilly and Ladislaus 
Hunyadi, the eldest son of the deceased hero, and in which Cilly 
was the aggressor, ended in his death. The king pardoned the 
dead, and professed to the widow of Hunyadi the utmost regard 
for herself and her two sons. But under this show of good will 
having got both brothers into his hands, he caused the elder to 
be publicly beheaded, and kept the younger, Mathias Corvinus 
in close custody. The bereaved mother and widow, in conjunc- 
tion with her brother, Michael Szilagyi, armed their friends, levied 
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troops, and prepared for hostilities; but in the midst of their 
preliminary operations an inflammation of the bowels suddenly 
carried off King Ladislaus, a very few months after the execution 
of Ladislaus Hunyadi. 

‘The party of the Hunyadis, armed and unarmed, now increased 
daily ; and by the aid of his troops Szilagyi succeeded in pro- 
curing the election of his nephew Mathias Corvinus, who, in 
January 1458, was proclaimed King of Hungary. 

Mathias was then a lad of fifteen, and this is a yet more extra- 
ordinary instance of the election of a minor, than when the choice 
fell upon the natural heir of a deceased king. Szilagyi was at 
the same time appointed Gubernator for five years. ‘The new 
monarch was at the moment of his elevation a prisoner at Prague; 
but the powerful George Podiebrad, subsequently elected King 
of Bohemia, immediately released him; first however bestowing 
his daughter Catherine upon him in marriage. 

Mathias was, and still is, considered by his countrymen as the 
greatest king that ever reigned in Hungary; and a compatriot 
opinion thus unanimously entertained by contemporaries and 
posterity must have great weight. ‘The faults that we feel as 
painful drawbacks upon his really great qualities, chiefly an am- 
bition unmarked by principle and a tendency to arbitrary mea- 
sures, were the faults of his age and country ; sympathy prevented 
their being then felt as defects ; and conduct instigated by sen- 
timents then deemed generous and exalted, should not in fairness 
be measured or appreciated by the more philosophic standard of 
the nineteenth century. 

Almost the first act of Mathias displayed this ambition, and 
its recklessness of all restraining ties. He was impatient of the 
authority of the uncle to whom he mainly owed his crown, and 
threw him into prison. Szilagyi effected his escape; and Ma- 
thias, whose object was now accomplished in the possession of 
the full regal authority, blushed at his own ingratitude, and was 
reconciled to him. 

The young monarch next turned his thoughts to the organiza- 
tion of an army; .and in the edict he published upon this occa- 
sion originates the name still borne by one description of troops. 
He ordered every twenty military vassals to furnish a warrior ; 
and we learn from Mailath that “the man thus furnished was 
called a hussar, from huss, twenty, and ar, price.” Whether the 
original law for the service of the tenth or eighth man had 
become obsolete, is not, that we can find, stated. 

Mathias had abundant occasion for the army thus organized. 
The Turks were still in arms; but before he could make head 
against them he had to oppose a combination of domestic and 
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foreign enemies. His election had not been unanimous ; and the 
friends of the Cillys, with all other adversaries of the Hunyadis, 
now tendered their allegiance to the Emperor Frederic, who had 
the crown of St. Stephen in his possession. The mediation of 
the Pope and of King George Podiebrad of Bohemia, aided 
by the growing reputation of Mathias, and the equally growing 
danger from the ‘Turks, induced Frederic in the end to abandon 
his pretensions, ‘The king first quelled the insurgents by arms, 
and then turned his attention to the Turks. His first campaign 
against them is thus described, 


‘Mathias Corvinus now drew the sword. To the frontier comman- 
dants was enjoined the utmost vigilance during the time that he was 
assembling his troops. Whilst the king proceeded to the Save much 
fighting occurred upon the frontiers. The inroads of the Turks extended 
as far as Futak, which with difficulty resisted these marauders. Michael 
and Peter Zucholi fell upon them; Ali Beg, who frantically defended 
himself, was constrained to fly. Near Temeswar 4000 Turks, driven 
back on all sides, were slain. Mathias crossed the frontiers and marched 
straight upon Jaiesa (the capital of Bosnia just conquered by Moham- 
med), which was garrisoned by 7000 Turks. The commandant, Haram 
Beg, held out for a month and a half. ‘The king’s perseverance tri- 
umphed over the obstinacy of the enemy and the severity of the season. 
The young monarch entered Buda as the conqueror of a kingdom and 
deliverer of 15,000 Christian prisoners. Haram Beg and the captive 
Turks enhanced the splendour of his triumph. 

‘Mohamed, incensed at the fall of Jaiesa, resolved to recover it. 
With immense numbers he appeared before the walls; the cannon 
thundered unceasingly ; and when the fortifications were deemed suffi- 
ciently shaken, the Sultan divided his host into three parts, assigning 
to each a day for storming. The garrison resisted the three days’ fury. 
The Turks were discouraged; and when Emerich Szekheli approached 
to relieve the town, the report that Mathias in person led the advancing 
army, multiplied its numbers. ‘The Sultan raised the siege ; and so pre- 
cipitate was the retreat that many guns with a great quantity of baggage 
was left before the town and fell into the hands of the Hungarians.” 

Whether Mathias ever entertained his father’s projects for ex- 
pelling the Turks from Europe, does not appear. In fact he 
himself, like the other princes of Europe and even the then spi- 
ritual head of Christendom, the Pope, though regarding the 
Osmanli with hatred, seems to have been scarcely sensible of the 
magnitude of their danger from the warlike and enterprising 
temper of these new intruders into Europe; otherwise they 
would not have suffered every petty private interest to divert 
them from the common object. This, to Mathias in particular, 
should have been a paramount consideration; yet the pursuit of 
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a second kingdom was preferred by him to the defence of that 
in his possession. 

Papal intolerance induced the revocation of the indulgences 
previously granted by the Roman See to the Utraquist heretics 
of Bohemia. George Podiebrad, though himself an orthodox 
Catholic, interfered on behalf of his subjects; and the Pope, 
Paul LI. in consequence deposed him, offering his crown to his 
son-in-law Mathias. His beautiful and beloved young queen, 
the daughter of George, was no more; she had died childless: 
and although his attachment to her memory long prevented the 
widower from marrying again, it had not the power to restrain 
his ambition. He accepted the Pope’s offer and invaded Bohe- 
mia, The commencement of hostilities is thus described. 


‘** Mathias encamped near Laa on the March. He was received with 
rejoicings by the citizens, as the Emperor's ally ; the arsenal was opened 
to him, and provisions were abundantly supplied. On the opposite 
bank of the March encamped Podiebrad. ‘Thus they remained for a 
whole month, without striking a decisive blow. Alike in talent for 
war, courage, prudence, and military equipment, they were unlike in 
age, and the qualities of their armies. Podiebrad was sixty, Mathias 
hardly twenty-five. The Bohemians were the most renowned infantry 
in the whole world, the Hungarians were formidable from their num- 
bers and the boldness of their cavalry. The resources of the two princes 
were equally various. The king of Hungary had the Pope and the 
Emperor for allies, and was supported by the Catholic Bohemians : but 
mighty foes were rising behind him, and his own subjects reluc- 
tantly saw themselves involved in an expensive and destructive war. 
Podiebrad had no adherents except the Utraquist Bohemians, but these 
were fired with the wild fanaticism of religious enthusiasts. 

“The two princes frequently saw each other on the banks of the 
river, and conversed, sometimes in wrath, oftener in recollection of past 
friendly times. At length the principal men on either side endeavoured 
to mediate a peace; but the Cardinal Legate Lorenzo, in Corvinus’s 
camp, interposed; the Prince of Peace became the Apostle of Discord, 
and the negotiations were broken off.” 


The war was hard fought on both sides, Mathias made great 
progress in Moravia and Silesia, but none in Bohemia, which 


however he invaded with increased forces, laying all waste with 
fire and sword. 


*Podiebrad now proposed peace. The two kings met; they con- 
versed alone, and the Cardinal Legate, who accompanied Mathias every- 
where, dreaded the conclusion of peace. This however was not accom- 
plished, but a truce only settled. The kings parted, and Podiebrad’s 
sons, Victorin and Henry, accompanied Mathias to Olmiitz. There the 
Cardinal Legate suggested to the king that he might end the war ata 
stroke by making George’s two sons prisoners; but Mathias indig- 
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nantly rejected the advice. At the end of the truce Mathias held a diet 
at Olmiitz at which he was proclaimed king by the Bohemian Catho- 
lics; whether he was likewise crowned, is doubtful. Whilst Mathias 
visited the chief Silesian towns to receive homage, Podiebrad held a 
diet at Prague, for the election of aking. It was generally expected 
that he would propose one of his own gallant sons; but he passed them 
by, and recommended Wladislaus, the eldest son of the Polish King 
Casimir, to the Bohemians. ‘The proposal pleased them, and they 
offered Wladislaus the succession to the crown, but upon conditions.” 


These conditions were, their own and their king’s reconcilia- 
tion, through him, with the Roman See, the ratification of their 
privileges, ample princely provision for Podiebrad’s family, and 
Wladislaus’s marriage with the daughter of the latter, Podie- 
brad’s death shortly followed; Mathias and Wladislaus were 
severally proclaimed King of Bohemia by their respective parti- 
sans, and the war continued. 


“Whilst Mathias was striving to conquer a new kingdom, he was on 
the point of losing his own. ‘The Hungarians, dissatisfied with his 
arbitrary government, disliking the Bohemian war, which exhausted the 
strength of the country and left it on the other side exposed to the 
incursions of the Turks, turned to Casimir King of Poland, and asked 
his second son, Prince Casimir, for their king. The oldest friends of 
the house of Hunyadi, even Vitéz, Archbishop of Gran, fell off from 
Mathias ; of the seventy-five counties into which Hungary was then 
divided, only nine, of the grandees only the Archbishop of Kolocza, and 
the Palatine, remained true to the king. * * * Mathias, informed 
by the Chapter of Gran of the danger menacing him, hastened back to 
Hungary, and held a diet at Buda, by which he regained most of those 
who had fallen off from him. * * * Casimir vainly expected to be 
joined by the Hungarian grandees who had visited him, for the Buda 
diet had borne good fruit. * * * Casimir feared to be besieged by 
Mathias in Neutra; he left 4000 men to defend the castle and fled, 
unpursued, yet with such hurry that sixty waggons fell into the hands 
of the peasants.” 


Mathias now sought to conciliate the Archbishop who had 
been the chief promoter of the attempt to supplant him; but 
when he had completely cleared his realm of all the Polish 
invaders, he turned upon his ecclesiastical enemy, confined him 
in one of his own archiepiscopal castles, and transferred the 
management of his diocese to the Bishop of Erlan. He then 
returned to the invasion of Bohemia; where his strategical 
abilities prevented his rival’s deriving any advantage from his 
very superior numbers. A truce for a year and a half suspended 
hostilities, leaving each in possession of what he held, 

Mathias had now leisure to attend to the incursions of the 
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Turks, who during his Bohemian wars had constantly infested 
Hungary, ravaging the country, and carrying away sometimes 
10,000, sometimes 50,000 victims to slavery. He defeated them 
on their own ground, and took the fortress of Shabacz. Yet so 
far were the Turkish marauding expeditions from being ended, 
that we are told the king’s new bride, the Neapolitan Princess 
Beatrice, whom he married in 1476, “ saw everywhere upon 
her road the most recent traces of Turkish devastation, and often 
passed the night there, where the Turks had raged during the 
day.” 

igen was Mathias diverted from his task as champion of 
Christendom, by wars with his Christian neighbours, Wladislaus 
and the Emperor Frederic. A peace was however mediated with 
the last-named enemy, by the Pope, Venice, and Mathias’s Queen 
Beatrice ; and the Emperor confirmed to the King of Hungary 
the kingdom and electorate of Bohemia. In point of fact, how- 
ever, the kingdom was divided between the rivals, both of whom 
bore the title, whilst Wladislaus held Bohemia Proper, Mathias 
Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia. 

In the last invasion of Hungary by the Turks during the reign of 
Mathias, two circumstances are worth noting. One of the leaders 
against the Moslim, Paul Kinizsy, Earl of ‘Termes, was humbly 
born, and promoted by merit alone. He was the son of a miller, 
served as a common soldier in these wars, and having distin- 
guished himself by headlong audacity and extraordinary bodily 
strength, was raised by the king to this high rank of nobility ;— 
a proof that even in the feudal times the barriers of birth were 
not actually insuperable to merit. ‘The nature of the other cir- 
cumstance is illustrative of the then state of civilization in Hun- 
gary. 

“ As the Turks broke in, Stephen Batori, Woywode of Transylvania, 
called upon Paul Kinizsy Earl of ‘Termes, for assistance ; whilst with the 
warriors whom he could hastily collect, he at once threw himself before 
the plundering bands. He engaged them on the Brotfelde (in Hungarian, 
Kenyérmezo). Such was the Ottoman superiority in numbers, that the 
Christian soldiers, like martyrs, prepared for death by receiving the eu- 
charist. Batori drew up his army in two lines, the Szeklers* formed the 
right wing in the first, the Saxons the left, and he himself with the 
heavy horse and the Bishop of Transylvania’s people was in the centre. 
The Wallachians and Hungarians formed the second line. One of the 
most desperate of battles began: three thousand Saxons lay dead on the 
field or in the waters of the Maros; the Szeklers gave way, the Woy- 


* The Szeklers, one of the races or tribes found in Hungary by the Magyars, occupy 
part of Transylvania, which in another part has been colonized with Saxons. 
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wode led to the combat all that remained able to fight; two horses were 
killed under him, his blood streamed from six wounds; when behold ! 
at the highest, the utmost need, Kinizsy appeared! Like a maddened 
lion, in each hand a sword, the man of giant’s strength dashed in 
amongst the enemy. He cut himself a path thither where Batori was 
fighting with dying exertions; the victory was won, thirty thousand 
‘Turks strewed the field of battle. The released captives mingled in 
exulting thankfulness with the victors, and revelled in the plenty of the 
hostile camp. 

“ Upon the corses of the slain Turks the conquerors spread their 
meal, whilst they sang extempore songs in praise of their generals. 
They danced amidst the dead bodies. Kinizsy was challenged to join in 
the round. With herculean strength he seized a dead man with his 
teeth, so lifted him from the ground unaided by his hands, and with the 
corse hanging freely, waltzed in the circle, to the astonishment of all the 
spectators.” 


Perhaps few things are more remarkable in the life of this king 
than the splendour he maintained amidst all these incessant wars ; 
which, with the exception of the Turkish, his subjects repro- 
bated, and unwillingly sustained by personal service or pecuniary 
contributions. The dislike appears in various laws, calculated to 
restrain his ambition and somewhat arbitrary government, ex- 
torted from Mathias by different diets. Yet we have the follow- 
ing description of the magnificence he displayed at an interview 
with Wladislaus. 


“« The princes had a meeting at Olmiitz, when Mathias exhibited 
oriental pomp. For a whole fortnight tournaments, comedies, and balls 
succeeded each other. In the square a pyramid was erected by way of 
buffet, thick set from the ground to the summit with drinking vessels of 
gold and silver. Upon ten tables placed round it the banquet was 
spread; but not a cup was removed from the pyramid for the use of the 
guests, such was the profusion of the king’s service of gold and silver. 
Mathias had royally furnished the lodgings of the Bohemian nobles, and 
especially that of Wladislaus, the walls of which were covered with 
hangings of silk and gold. When the princes separated, Mathias be- 
stowed gifts upon all the Bohemian grandees, and presented to King 
Wladislaus the whole furniture of the house in which he had resided.” 


In corroboration of the magnificence of Mathias, we give the 
following extract from a letter written by the legate, Bishop Cas- 
telli, to Pope Pius IL., and which is part of the Papal Corre- 
spondence touching Hungary, inserted by Count Mailath in his 
third volume. 


“ T had imagined that this king must be impoverished by the long war, 
as was suggested to me at Gratz; and in enumerating the causes which 
should induce peace, this was not the last I mentioned; hence, I con- 
ceive, a friend of mine invited me on the 20th to inspect the palace, 
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than which, with the good leave of Italy, I must say, she possesses not 
a finer or a larger. Introduced into the wardrobe, I saw so many costly 
garments, loaded with gold, jewels and pearls; such tapestry hangings ; 
so many gold and silver vessels wrought with exquisite skill, that I 
deem fifty men* could not carry them. Amongst other things I saw 
steps (qy. stove, in Latin stuffam, in German stufe,) of pure silver, of such 
height and size that two persons can scarcely embrace them ; also two 
unicorns, the one like a common horse the other like an ass, with their 
real horns; further, admirable crucifixes and altar ornaments, upwards 
of 590 large dishes, 300 golden goblets, and trenchers and basins with- 
out number, all which cannot in truth be justly estimated. Such pre- 
cious household stuff, such, such precious plate, such an adoraed hall have 
I seen of this king’s, that 1 believe the glory of Solomon could not be 
greater.” 

This perhaps is the place for mentioning that to Mathias Cor- 
vinus we are said to owe the invention of posting in carriages, and 
indeed of carriages themselves ; coaches deriving their very name 
from Hungary—for Count Mailath says : 


“ Tomori made use of the posting established by Mathias Corvinus, 
and journeyed in one of the light carriages, called Kocsi by the Hun- 
garians, to the king at Vissegrad.” 


And in a note he appends to this the following explanation. 

“ The light Hungarian carriages drawn by three horses changed 
horses every four or six miles [German miles of course, each equal to 
upwards of four English miles]. * * * The carriages derived their 
name from the town Kocs, either because invented there, or because the 
Kocs peasants were the best drivers. * * * Lithius, in his notes on 
Bonfin, calls Mathias Corvinus the inventor of these carriages. And 
even if he did not invent the carriage itself, the arrangement for chang- 
ing carriage and horses may with all likelihood be attributed to him.” 


But however the Hungarians might object to the belligerent 
propensities of Mathias, or to his occasional assumption of ar- 
bitrary power, he was during his life, and remained after death, 
their darling and their pride. The fond admiration still attached 
to his name may have been enhanced by the disasters that fol- 
lowed his death, from Turkish conquest, civil wars, and final 
loss of independence ; but that it does not spring from such causes, 
that it existed amongst his contemporaries, is evident from the 
number of anecdotes, and of pictures by pen and pencil, of their 
great king, preserved and transmitted tous. ‘To these Mailath 
dedicates a whole chapter, from which we shall make ample 
extracts. He begins with the personal appenene of his hero. 


* This correspondence is in Latin, and the word is maribus, which a Hungarian 
writer conceives to be a mistake for navibus. 
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** Mathias was of a middle stature ; with hair reddish and curly, eyes 
black, large, vivacious, and fiery, often suffused as it were with blood ; 
his face was ruddy, his nose straight, his mouth rather wide, his gaze 
the lion’s. Whomsoever he looked full in the face, to him he was fa- 
vourably disposed; him to whom he gave a side glance, he disliked. 
He was wide-chested, broad-shouldered ; his fingers were long and the 
little one he seldom straightened. The aspect of the man was martial ; 
and when he sat on horseback he seemed larger than usual. 

** Four pictures of him have come down to us, all contemporary, all 
dissimilar * * *, 

“* Mathias was one of the best horsemen of his time, and skilful in all 
martial exercises. His knowledge was great. Besides his mother- 
tongue, he was acquainted with the German, Sclavonian, Latin, and 
Bulgarian or Turkish languages. The classics were his favourite study ; 
he was familiar with Frontinus and Vegetius, and on retiring to rest he 
read Livy or Quintus Curtius, to whom he was very partial, or some 
other classic, after he was in bed. He likewise read the Holy Scrip- 
tures very diligently, and astonished those about him with the number of 
texts he quoted by heart. He was addicted to astrology, and not un- 
versed in other sciences, although he bestowed no especial study upon 
them. He owed this to his constant intercourse with the learned men 
of his court, and to his natural quickness. 

‘“‘ To business he most sedulously attended. He read every letter im- 
mediately; the answers he generally directed his private secretary to 
write, and read them over; but frequently he dictated or wrote them 
himself. His autograph style was most laconic; of which two speci- 
mens may suffice. Upon occasion of a dispute respecting the nomina- 
tion to a prebend, he wrote tothe Pope: ‘ Your Holiness may be assured 
that the Simeaaion nation will rather convert the double cross that is 
the ensign of our realm into a triple cross, than suffer the benefices and 
prelacies belonging of right to the crown, to be conferred by the apos- 
tolic see.’ A letter in his own hand to the men of Buda runs thus :— 
‘ Mathias, by God’s Grace, King of Hungary. Good-morrow, citizens. 
If you do not all come to the King, you lose your heads. Buda. The 
King.” 

“With the troops he lived as with his equals. He knew every com- 
mon soldier by name. He visited the sick in their tents, and himself 
administered their medicines ; the desponding he encouraged ; in battle 
he often bound up wounds with his own hand. Accordingly the army 
was devoted to him, even unto death. The troops often fought without 

ay. 
“Tn the first year of his reign he lived like the old Magyar kings. 
The palace was negligently, or not at all guarded. Many tables were 
daily laid, at which he eat in friendship and sociability with the great 
men of his kingdom. The doors were open during the repast ; beggars 
and collectors entered freely, and every one, even the poorest, might 
speak to the king. Subsequently, when he bad married Beatrice, he 
was more reserved. The court was regulated after the Italian fashion, 
VOL, XXIV, NO. XLVI. E 
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and the residence adorned with all the luxury of the age. Door-keepers 
were appointed, the king was no longer accessible ; only at stated times 
did he appear, and administer justice.” 

~ * * . . 

* In one of his Turkish campaigns he visited the enemy’s camp, with 
a single companion, both disguised as peasants. All day long Mathias 
sold eatables before the tent of the Turkish general. In the evening he 
returned in safety. Next morning he wrote to the Turk that he had 
himself explored his camp, and to authenticate his statement named the 
dishes that had been served up to the Ottoman. The Moslem was 
scared, and fled. 

“* At the siege of Shabacz he disguised himself as a common soldier, 
got intoa small boat with a single attendant and a rower, and was 
rowed along the fortress, in quest of the best place to assault. The 
Turks fired upon them; the attendant was killed, but the king, without 
a symptom of alarm, continued his exploration of the walls.” 


We here adduce another anecdote relative to the same sub- 
ject, which our author has separated from it. In fact he seems 
to have written his anecdotes as he happened to light upon them, 
without the slightest regard to order or classification. 


“‘ During the siege of Vienna the king entered the town in disguise, 
and after strolling about sat a long time, as though to rest. Suddenly 
it was rumoured that Mathias was within the walls, and he was every 
where sought. The report reached him; without discovering any 
alarm, he took a wheel in which was a broken spoke, and rolling it 
before him, walked along the street, passed out at the gate, and returned 
to his camp. When Vienna was taken, the Hungarians, in comme- 
moration of his disguise, danger, and escape, caused his image to be 
carved in stone, and set it up in the place where he had so long sat and 
rested.” 


The following anecdotes of his mode of giving audience evince 
great adroitness in baffling arrogance, and extraordinary readiness 
and powers of mind. 


* A Turkish ambassador boasted that he had by his eloquence swayed 
at his pleasure every prince to whom he had been sent, and that even 
so would he manage King Mathias. Mathias was informed of the 
vaunt and ordered Neustadt, which he was then besieging, to be stormed 
upon the day appointed for the Turk’s audience. He led him to the 
scene of action, received his communications amidst a shower of balls 
and arrows; answered upon the instant, and dismissed him. ‘The envoy 
was so amazed and bewildered that he entirely forgot the king’s answer. 
In vain did he beseech its repetition; Mathias gave him a letter to 
Bajazet, in which he requested the sultan to send him in future men 
who were capable of noting a message. 

** At Vissegrad he once received a ‘Turkish envoy in full regal state : 
and looked at him so formidably that the diplomatist altogether forgot 
his errand, and could say nothing more than, ‘The Emperor greets ;’ 
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‘The Emperor greets.’ Thereupon the king turned to his court and 
said, ‘See what beasts are suffered, by our own fault, to ravage our 
lands and those of other princes!’ Then followed the proclamation of 
a Turkish war, and the Moslem was sent home.” 

¥ . * » . 

* Envoys from the King of Poland presented themselves at Vissegrad, 
and made a speech in the Polish tongue that lasted full two hours. 
When it was ended Mathias inquired whether they wished the answer 
to be in Polish or in Latin? The envoys referred that to the king's 
pleasure. ‘Then did the king recapitulate all that the envoys had said 
during these two hours, improved the arrangement of their matter, and 
refuted it point by point, to the astonishment of the envoys and of all 
present.” 


Of this monarch’s love of justice, we are told ; 


“The king’s justice was so generally known as to have become pro- 
verbial. ‘The Magyar says even to the present day, ‘ Mathias is dead 
and justice is lost.’” 

. * * ¥ ‘ 

“When the war broke out between Hungary and Austria, a brave 
officer accosted Mathias with a request for leave to join the Emperor 
Frederic, to whom he had pledged himself by oath to return in case of 
war, be he where he might. The king dismissed him with rich presents, 
and extolled him highly for having preferred his oath to his own interest 
and a king’s favour.” 

Me * * * ® 

“It was reported to the king that some of his court designed to 
poison him. The accusation did not seem improbable ; but Mathias 
replied: ‘He who governs justly has neither poison nor dagger to fear ; 
and what is most probable is not always true.’ ” 


As Mathias was deemed by his subjects and himself so just a 
king, he may have fancied, however erroneously, the right to be 
on his side in his attempt to wrest Bohemia from his father-in-law. 
The following however shows somewhat whimsically that his no- 
tions of right and wrong were derived strictly from precedent. 


“During the Bohemian war, a person accosted Mathias Corvinus, 
and undertook to slay King George by the sword, in consideration of a 
reward of 5000 ducats. Mathias promised him the reward, but the 
man presently saw that the thing was impracticable. He returned to 
Mathias, confessed that he found it impossible to kill King Podiebrad 
by the sword, but offered to poison him. Mathias forbade him, saying : 
‘The Roman Fabricius warned his enemy Pyrrhus against poison.’ And 
he forthwith sent to admonish King George to have his food tasted, as 
he was in danger of being poisoned.” 


The next anecdote shall be our last, and should perhaps have 
followed the account of the king’s skill in martial exercises, but 
comes not amiss as the close, 
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“‘ There came to Buda a stout combatant, named Holubar, of marvel- 
lous size and strength, who was reputed invincible in tournament. The 
king, excited by his fame, challenged him. MHolubar declined the pro- 
posed tilting match ; but Mathias defied him a second time. Holubar 
then accepted the challenge, resolving to yield to the king’s least blow, 
and Jet himself be unhorsed. ‘This was reported to Mathias, who com- 
pelled Holubar to take an oath that he would fight with him (the king) 
as with his worst enemy. * * * Many thousand men witnessed the 
tournament. The two combatants ran at each other; Holubar, struck 
on the head and borne backwards off his horse, lay swooning on the 
ground, with a broken arm. The king, struck on the breast by his 
antagonist’s spear, fell sideways out of the saddle, but held himself on 
by the horse’s mane. Mathias caused Holubar to be well leeched, and 
upon his recovery bestowed rich garments and much money upon him.” 


We must now turn to the close of this extraordinary man’s life. 
He had no legitimate children, and tried hard to induce the 
Estates of the kingdom to choose his natural son, John Corvinus, 
for a successor. In this he failed, partly by the opposition of 
Queen Beatrice, who seems, however, to have been instigated 
either by a step-mother’s feelings or by a hope of marrying the 
next king, and not by conjugal jealousy ; for John Corvinus, now 
of man’s estate, must have been born prior to her marriage. In 
the midst of his exertions for this object, and in the vigour of 
manhood, death overtook Mathias. 


“Tt was on Palm Sunday that he returned from church fatigued ; he 
ordered dinner to wait for the queen, but asked for some figs. Bad 
ones, that he could not eat, were brought him, and he was exceedingly 
angered. ‘The queen now came in; soothed him, and offered him 
various viands ; but he refused all, complained of dizziness and a cloud 
before his eyes, and was led to his room, where he was struck with 
apoplexy. John Corvinus, the Bishop of Erlau, and all the grandees 
poured in ; and it was a sad sight to behold the king, tortured with 
pain, and unable to speak, whilst only the jaj! jaj! (oh! oh!) of 
suffering, or the sacred name of Jesus, passed his lips. The queen alone 
retained presence of mind; she encouraged the physicians, forcibly 
opened his firmly-compressed lips, and administered medicine; she 
opened his half-closed eyes, she left nothing unattempted to recall him 
to life. His pains nevertheless increased; he sometimes roared like a 
lion ; his greatest grief was that he could not speak. He looked now 
at the queen, now at his son; he was evidently struggling for words. 
The queen tried to guess his thoughts, and asked did he mean this or 
that? In vain! He could neither assent nor deny. So passed this day 
and the next. His sufferings then relaxed, but he remained dumb. In 
the morning of the third day, it was conjectured from his gestures that 
he was appealing to the mercy of God; and before eight o'clock, 


Mathias was dead.” [He was not fifty years of age. ] 
* ~ * * * 
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“ I cannot possibly quit the history of the great king, without quoting 
the judgment of an able and experienced man, namely, the Apostolic 
Legate Castelli. He writes to the Pope: ‘The king is learned, he 
speaks with earnestness and majesty, saying nothing but what seems to 
him worthy of belief. When I consider his talent, eloquence, morals, 
art, and valour, I find that he surpasses all the princes I know, without 
a single exception. Most Holy Father! This king is of an unwearied 
spirit ; he is wholly martial, thinks but of war, and carries it on with- 
out many words.” 


The sun of Hungary set with Mathias Corvinus; and the 
remainder of the history of the Magyars is saddening. Yet its 
gloom is occasionally relieved by some gleams of intellect and 
heroism. Of the powerful Jesuit we have already spoken, and 
we cannot take our final leave of the subject without bringing 
before the reader one of those invincibly resolute defences of 
besieged towns, to which we have heretofore alluded. 


“* When the Sultan appeared before Szigeth, A.D. 1566, he saw the 
walls hung with red cloth, as though for a festal reception, aud a single 
great cannon thundered once, to greet the mighty warrior monarch. 
Zrinyi assembled his troops, swore in their presence to hold out to the 
last arop of his blood, and required a similar oath from them. He 
then issued severe orders ; whoever disobeys his commanders ; whoever 
receives or reads a Turkish letter; whoever finds a letter shot into the 
town with an arrow, or otherwise introduced, and brings it not instantly 
to his commander to be burnt; whoever deserts his post; whoever 
speaks secretly with another; whoever sees such things and declares 
them not; whoever steals a single farthing, shall be forthwith executed. 
The gates were blocked up; the gardens and hedges that might have 
sheltered the Janizaries, burnt. 

“The Turks assaulted the new town on three sides, they pressed on 
so powerfully the whole day long, they continued the attack so hotly 
through the night, that Zrinyi despaired of its defence, and next morn- 
ing set fire to the new town. The Janizaries occupied the smouldering 
ruins, and thence fired upon the Christians in the old town.” 


We pass over several repulsed storms, as too long to detail. 


‘** Not content with the force of arms, the Turks likewise tried craft 
and seduction. German, Croatian, and Hungarian writings were shot 
into the town with arrows; they were so many exhortations to the 
troops to surrender upon honourable terms instead of uselessly resisting. 
To Niklas Zrinyi himself the Sultan promised the whole of Croatia. 
The hero had a harder trial to surmount, when he saw his son’s banner 
wave in the Turkish camp, heard bis son’s trumpeter wind the well- 
known war-song in the Ottoman army. Zrinyi was to be led to believe 
that his son was prisoner to the Moslem, in order to be induced to re- 
deem him with the fortress. The fact however was otherwise,—young 
Zrinyi was in the emperor’s camp; only his standard-bearer and trum 
peter bad fallen into the hands of the Turks. 
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“ Vainly did Zrinyi gaze around; no relieving army appeared, and 
he knew but too well that a fortress must fall if not relieved. ‘The 
Turks stormed and were repulsed; the ex-pacha of Egypt was slain, 
and two standards of the misbelievers fell into Zrinyi’s hands. ‘Three 
days after, the assault was more vehemently renewed ; the anniversary 
of the battle of Mohaes, of the capture of Buda and Belgrade, was to be 
glorified by the fall of Szigeth: but the efforts of the Osmanli were 
unavailing, A few days later the Turks stormed more decisively. 
During the fight they managed to set fire to the houses in the fortress. 
Though pressed from without by the Ottoman arms, from within by 
the conflagration, Zrinyi battled still. Twice did the Turks break in, 
twice were they driven out; at length the flames approached the pow- 
der magazine; the Turks had struggled in on the opposite side, and 
Zrinyi retreated perforce into the inner castle. From its walls the 
waves of Ottoman war again recoiled. Solyman, peevish and impatient, 
wrote with his own hand to the grand vizier; ‘1s not this chimney yet 
burnt out, and sound not yet the cymbals of conquest?’ He lived not 
to joy in the fall of Szigeth, but died that night of dyssentery, apoplexy, 
or old age. 

“The grand vizier, Mehmed Szokoli, concealed the padishah’s death, and 
zealously prosecuted the siege. Three days Zrinyi held out in the inner 
castle ; provisions he had none ; women and children were perishing of 
hunger and thirst ; the Turks flung in fire, and the roofs were in flames ; 
the death-hour had struck. Zrinyi ordered his chamberlain Thawz 
Serenk, to adorn him as for a festival ; he concealed the key of the for- 
tress in his garment, with an adjunct of 100 Hungarian ducats, ‘ Iu 
order,’ he said, ‘that he who strips me may not complain of waut of 
booty! From four sabres he chose that which his father had wielded, 
with which he himself had in youth ridden into his first battle. ‘Thus 
he appeared amongst his men, who awaited him crowded together in 
the court-yard. He exhorted them to think of God and their country, 
took a single shield from his chamberlain, and ordered the gate to be 
thrown open. ‘The Turks were rushing on ; he fired a great mortar that 
lay under the gate, and the foremost rank fell. With the battle-cry 
of Jesus! Zrinyi rushed out; his standard-bearer, Juranich, waved his 
banner before him, his men stormed after him. ‘Two balls in his breast 
and an arrow in his head laid him low. With the exultation of victory 
the Janizaries shouted Allah ! lifted him up, bore him above their beads 
to their aga, laid him, face downwards, on Kabzianer’s cannon, and 
struck off bis head. 

“ Death, flames, and confusion held divided sway in the conquered 
castle ; the Janizaries slaughtered women and children when they could 
not at once agree as to their allotment. Zrinyi’s chamberlain, treasurer, 
and cup-bearer were taken alive ; their beards were shorn and burnt in 
scorn, aud they were dragged before the grand vizier. He asked for 
Zrinyi’s treasures. Then did the cup-bearer, a nobly-born, proud-spi- 
rited youth, reply; ‘100,000 Hungarian ducats, 100,000 dollars, 
1000 goblets and other vessels has Zrinyi consumed; what remains, 
scarcely 5000 ducats, lies in a chest. But of powder he has plenty, 
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and soon will it explode: that fire, without which you had never taken 
the castle, will destroy you.” The Tshaush Bashi rode hastily off with 
his T'shaushes to prevent mischief; but ere he arrived, the town blew 


up with a thundering crash, and 3,000 Turks vere blown up in it, or 
buried under its ruins.” 


With this extract we take our leave of Count Mail4th and the 
Magyars ; yet, we would fain trust, not a final leave, as we can- 
not but think that his collection of Magyar legends, which we 
have not yet met with, must contain original and highly interest- 
ing matter, and that the mine he has undertaken to work cannot 
yet be exhausted. 

With respect to the volumes now before us, that we consider 
them a very valuable contribution to the historic stores of the 
age, is evident from all we have said, and we should hope from 
what we have shown; but we cannot profess to esteem the 
History of the Magyars quite so highly as our German brethren, 
Considered as a composition it is not the production of a master- 
hand. ‘The matter has assuredly been collected with great, laud- 
able, and not easy diligence; but to omit minor defects of 
arrangement, blunders in names and genealogies, Xc., already 
mentioned, there is great want of method in the conduct of the 
narrative. When the affairs of different countries or the different 
affairs of the same country, as religious and military, foreign 
and civil, wars, or the like, have to be carried on simultaneously, 
the author does not so order them, so keep them abreast, as to 
enable the reader to feel and appreciate as he proceeds their ac- 
tion and reaction upon each other, A difficult art certainly, but 
the historian’s proper and especial business. With respect to 
the occasional maccuracies in language and composition, and the 
awkward repetitions, all of which have now and then cost us no 
small trouble in translating, we apprehend that they may in great 
measure be excused upon the plea alleged by Count Mailath 
for the numerous typographical errors ; to wit; that his failing 
sight obliges him to trust, wherever it is possible, to the eyes of 
others. ‘The work, however, in spite of these defects, is a great 
acquisition to literature and history. 
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Art. I1L.—1, Véritable histoire et description d'un pays habité 
par des hommes sauvages, nus, féroces, anthropophages, situé 
dans le nouveau monte, nommé Amérique, inconnu dans le pays 
de Hesse avant et depuis la nuissance de Jésus-Christ, jusqu’d 
Vannée derniére que Haus Staden de Homberg, en Hesse, la 
connu par sa propre experience et le fait connoitre actuellement 
par le moyen de l’impression. Marbourg and Kolben, 1557: 
republished Paris, 1837. 

- Das Verdienst der Deutschen um die Philosophie der Ge- 
schichte.—Vortrag zum Kronungsfeste Preussens am 18 Januar, 
1835, in der Deutschen Gesellschaft zu Konigsberg gehalten, 
und mit erlauternden Beilagen herausgegeben von Karl Rosen- 
kranz. (‘The Merit of Germans in developing the Philosophy 
of History. An Address to the Konigsberg German Society 
at the Anniversary of the Coronation of the King of Prussia, 


18 January, 1835: with Notes, by Charles Rosenkranz.) Ko- 
nigsberg. Svo. 1835. 


3. Das Hirn des Negers mit dem des Europaers und Orang- 
Outangs vergleichen. Von Dr. Friedrich Tiedemann. Mit sechs 
Tafeln. (The Skull of the Negro compared with those of the 
European and Oran-Outang.) Heidelberg. 4to. Im Verlag 
bei Karl Winter. 1837. 

4. The Brain of the Negro compared with those of the Eu- 
ropean and the Orang-Outang. By Dr. F. Tiedemann. Philo- 
sophical ‘Transactions, 1836. London. 4to. 1836. 


5. Bibliographical Essay on the Collection of Voyages and Tra- 
vels edited and published by Levinus Hulsius and his Suc- 
cessors at Nuremberg and Francfort from 1598 to 1660. By 
A. Asher, Printed in English, and only sixty copies taken. 
London and Berlin. 4to. 1839. 


ALTHOUGH few persons will agree with the eloquent aud enthusi- 
astic German reviewer* who claims for his countrymen the glory 
of alone leading the world in all future improvements, none will 
deny them the honour of having heretofore done a vast amount 
of good in this ‘shape to mankind; and they undoubtedly stand at 
present among the very foremost of those Christian communities 
which are pressing forward the most energetically to advance 
general civilization. 

« ‘Two great powers,” says the writer alluded to, “ are in con- 
flict; that which seeks to preserve all existing things, and that 
which would change them for some supposed better condition. 
The Germans alone of all mankind are capable of bringing this 
conflict to a good issue. Italians, French, and English have proved 


* Dr. F. Tiedemann; 
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themselves incapable of that thorough regeneration of the heart 
which is indispensable for realizing the destiny of man. It 1s to 
Germany that the world must look for those who by individual 
character and by the favour of circumstances will purify it. The 
free German of antiquity destroyed the despotism of Rome ; the 
German league of the Rhine, and the Hanse Towns, created the 
powerful marine of the middle ages, and then established civili- 
zation and freedom in all parts of the north and west of Europe: 
German geifius produced the printing-press; and the German 
Luther, with his train of intellectual followers, destroying Roman 
domination a second time, show our influence.” 

“ The principles which now animate the whole German nation 
are peculiar. ‘They have no one point in common with the 
equality which the French have boasted of since 1789. They 
are the doctrines which alone can elevate the whole human race, 
and Germany alone is thoroughly imbued with them.*” It is not 
very clearly shown by this writer what these all-important doc- 


. trines are; and his pretensions, which are not new, have been dis- 


posed of by at least as able a German pen as his own, and in 
terms upon which those who share his opinion will do well to 
ponder. 

“ The historian of mankind,” says Herder, “ must take care that 
he chooses no tribe exclusively as his favourite, nor exalts it at the 
expense of others, whose situation and circumstances denied them 
fame and fortune. The Germans have derived information even 
from the Slavians: the Cimbri and Lettonians might probably 
have become Greeks, had they been differently seated with respect 
to surrounding nations, We may rejoice that people of such a 
strong, handsome, and noble form, of such chaste manners, so 
much generosity and probity as the Germans, possessed the Ro- 
man world, instead perhaps of Huns or Bulgarians; but on this 
account to esteem them God’s chosen people in Europe, to whom 
the world belongs in right of their innate nobility, and to whom 
other nations are destined to be subservient in consequence of this 
pre-eminence, would be to display the base pride of a barbarian. 
The barbarian domineers over those whom he has vanquished ; 
the enlightened conqueror civilizes those whom he subdues.}” 

But without being troubled by patriotic exaggeration it will 
readily be admitted that the circumstances of the German people 
for some centuries past have been singularly propitious to the 
steady progress of civilization, and that these circumstances have 
greatly aided the natural advantages which favour the regions 


* Braga. leidelberg. 1838, p.295 and 311. 
+ Herder’s Philosophy of History, (English translation) 2d vol. p. 361. 2d edi- 
tion. 8vo, London. 1803, 
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between the Baltic and France. The territorial riches of the 
Germans; their various resources in trade; their learning ; their 
ancient free spirit, which, in spite of general political enslave- 
ment, has produced many ameliorations i in their laws; and their 
unchanging military prowess, requiring only a better direction to 
restore political freedom ;—all these things give them enough influ- 


5 
ence in the world to justify a high “degree of national self- 


respect. 

But what the Germans have accomplished in one most import- 
aut branch of human relations is both remarkable in extent and 
peculiar in variety and character. ‘This branch relates to “ THE 
INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE MORE AND THE LESS CIVILIZED 
RACES,” between powerful Christian nations, and the comparatively 
feeble natives of the New World, of Africa, Asia, and the South 
Seas. This intercourse, as is well-known, bas hitherto been fatal 
to the weaker and less civilized parties. But the generally de- 
structive character which it bore during many centuries, has of 
late been considerably modified through good men’s efforts, 
largely, although indirectly, shared by the Germans. 

Of these efforts the obvious examples are, the attempts to 
abolish the slave-trade from Africa to America ; the more humane 
treatment of slaves; and the partial abolition of negro slavery : 
yet these are only the commencements of humane enterprizes, cal- 
culated to change the condition of all the remoter regions of the 
earth. 

It will not be attempted here to follow out completely any of 
the operations of the German mind, which have promoted these 
results; but the vastness of that inquiry far exceeds our limits ; 
but the sketch proposed to be made of these operations will 
open a subject less studied than its importance deserves. ‘The 
missionaries of that country, such as the Moravian brethren; its 
philosophical writers, such as Herder, Schiller, aud Schlegel ; ; its 
linguists, travellers, and geographers, the Forsters, Adelungs, 
Chamissos, and Vou Humboldts, have altogether produced ma- 
terials which throw a clear light upon the subject; and it will 
not be difficult .to infer from these some distinct views of what 
has long been contemplated by eminent Germans, and to con- 
clude how far their objects have been realized. ‘The utility of 
such an inquiry is obvious, Vices common to all Europe, aud 
false opinions prevalent among the most civilized people, contri- 
bute to the ruin of the coloured races; and to rescue them it is 
indispensable to improve both the conduct and the sentiments of 
the enlightened Christian generally on the whole subject, in order 
that the: oppressed may have some chance of protection; that the 


ignorant may be adequately instructed; and the debased elevated 
every where. 
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The grand characteristic of Germany on this head is, that a 
national calonial interest does not exist there to bias the national 
judgment, and harden the popular feelings in regard to uncivilized 
tribes. The German consequently has during three centuries 
looked impartially upon the relations between those tribes on one 
side and colonists aud the maritime government on the other. 
The union of Spain and its American dominions with the Ger- 
man empire in the person of Charles V. created a brief exception 
to this exclusion from colonial power and prejudice. ‘Two hun- 
dred years afterwards, a vigorous attempt was made by another 
Emperor of Germany, Charles VI., to obtain a share of the In- 
dian trade; but without success, This was in the beginning of the 
last century, when the Ostend Company was formed under favor- 
able auspices, but was finally ruined through the jealousy of the 
Dutch and English. The Prussians have subsequently met with 
less formidable difficulties in the same quarter; and since the 
general peace of 1815, as many as 20,000 Germans emigrate yearly 
to America and other new countries to the west, and a large num- 
ber to Russia; but in no part of the world have they yet formed 
colonial settlements of their own;—a fact which is particularly 
worth attention at this moment when three other great nations, 
the Russians, the people of the United States of North America, 
aud the English, are literally bringing the ends of the earth together, 
and covering large portions of the uncivilized world with new 
settlements, beyond all example extensive and rapidly formed; and 
when France and Portugal are struggling to pursue the same 
career in Northern, Western and Eastern Africa. It is well in 
this state of things that one great civilized people should staud 
apart; and exercise a calm, disinterested, and enlightened judg- 
ment upon the way in which other nations use their power and 
prosperity. 

The history of the German race has indeed been very remark- 
able in regard to the nature of its migratory intercourse with 
other nations. ‘That intercourse for a long time varied but little , 
from the common career of a powerful people: it was character- 
ised by unscrupulous conquests, and not uufrequently by a mer- 
ciless extermination of the conquered, such, for example, as took 

place im at least alarge portion of Britain after the first Saxon in- 
vasion ; and presents but few claims to the love or respect of man- 
kind. Rovers by sea and land, the Germans were long cliaracter- 
ised by several of the bad as well as good qualities which spring 
from a precarious course of life. A brief record preserved by Pro- 
copius of the Erulians aptly illustrates their early history. This 
tribe, which inhabited a country north of the Danube, were highly 
superstitious, and addicted to human sacrifices: they even re- 
quired wives to put themselves to death at the graves of their 
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husbands. They were powerful, and prone to war; savage, and 
incessantly occupied in making predatory incursions upon their 
neighbours. At length they were completely defeated by the 
Lombards; whom they had grievously oppressed, and foully in- 
sulted. Meeting with deserved chastisement from this kindred 
tribe, the Erulians migrated, and were kindly received by the Ro- 
man Emperor Anastasius, until their insolence again brought 
down a severe vengeance. Under Justinian they preserved their 
old perverse character as a people, but were incorporated with 
the provincial Romans in the north of Italy. A portion of this 
tribe, however, emigrated to a far more remote land ;—the real 
Thule perhaps of the ancients—a country lying beyond the 
ocean, west of Denmark, of ten times the extent of Britain, and 
where the sun did not set for forty days in summer, and in winter 
was entirely lost for many weeks. This country, the Greenland of 
our days, was then peopled by numerous tribes, of whom the 
Scrithifins, or Esquimaux, fed on little but animals, and were 
clothed in skins, 

The Erulians were received in Thule with great cordiality ; 
obtained lands: and became sufficiently flourishing to furnish their 
people who took refuge in Italy, with a king from the royal stock 
which accompanied the Transatlantic emigration. * 

It deserves a passing notice, that, three or four centuries later, 
the same parts of the world were visited by the North-men, accom- 
panied, it is recorded, by Germans who recognized the grape of 
America from its resemblance to the fruit of their own vine. Ou 
this occasion the conduct of the voyagers to the Scrithifins, who 
appear still to have existed, was not such as to ensure them a 
warm welcome in the new country. + 

But we hasten to less apocryphal times. The discovery of 
America found the Germans of the 15th century perfectly capa- 
ble of appreciating all the wonders, present and probable, of that 
great event. If they were not yet nationally interested in the finan- 
cial results of this opening of supposed new routes to the rich 
countries of the East, or in those of the real benefits Europe was 
to derive from the West, still no people devoted more intense, or 
more continued attention to all that was daily related and written 
concerning the latter land. At this period Germany itself was 
the fairest country in Europe, no extensive part of even Italy 
excepted, and supplied, almost alone, all other lands with the 
finer products of its industry. The gold and raw productions of 
other countries flowed thither to reward that industry, The 














































* Procopius, de Bello Gothico, lib. ii., cap. xiv. and xv. 
+ Antiquitates Americane Ante-Columbane, Hafnia.” 4to. 1837; and see alsd 
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splendour of its public buildings was only equalled by the refined 
adornment of private habitations. If the Germans did not keep 
up with the Spaniards and Portuguese in their progress over the 
ocean to the West and South, they were remarkable for the ability 
with which they studied all the important branches of knowledge 
connected with the extension of geographical science, and with 
the spread of civilization into remote regions. It was a native of 
Franconia, John Muller (Regiomontanus), whose astronomical 
Ephemerides, published at Nuremberg in the fifteenth century, 
were used on the coasts of Africa, America, and India by Diaz, 
Columbus, Vesputius, and Gama; and it is justly said by the 
writer whom we are following, and who in this particular depart- 
ment of science has himself done so much for the honour of his 
country, that the names of Regiomontanus, and Martin Behem, 
a native of Nuremberg and the friend of Columbus, alone give 
to Germany a large share in the glory of discovering the new 
world; and that the geographical renown of the latter has even 
suggested, for America, the German name of Western Bohemia.* 

It is probable, indeed, that more books on all topics concerning 
African and American discovery were, during the half centuries 
before and after the voyages of Gama and Columbus, published 
in Germany than in any other country ; and Von Humboldt again 
justly notices the extent to which the earlier writers carried their 
speculations upon the nature of the newly-found tribes of men, 
almost anticipating the philosophical inquiries of later times. 

But these speculations produced no beneficial effect upon any 
of the practical men who then went to the new world to get gold, 
and who were all utterly regardless at what cost of blood and tears 
to the natives it was obtained. Germany in the sixteenth cen- 
tury must be included within the strict terms of this condemna- 
tion, ‘The Emperor Charles the Fifth gave a province in America 
to the great merchants of Augsburg, the Welzers, who had lent 
him large sums of money. This cession led to the occupation of 
Venezuela by Germans for above twenty-six years. Some of 
them wrote full accounts of the country at that period, and their 
books were published in the original language soon afterwards. 
They have been lately republished in French in the collection of 
M. Henri Ternaux; and more impartial testimonies could not be 
desired to show how little German DoMINATION in the new world 
differed from that of Spain, or England, or Portugal. 

One of those works, the narrative of Nicolas Federmann, ap- 
peared originally in print at Haguenau in 1557. The author 





* Examen critique et historique de la Geographie du Nouveau Continent, Par 
Alexandre de Humboldt, Paris. 8vo. 1836. vol. i. p. 274. 
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commanded a party of Spanish soldiers and German miners sent 
m 1529 to Venezuela: and his first intercourse with the natives 
does not place him in a favourable point of view. He very 


calmly, and 


quite as a thing of course, set about seizing the 


natives for interpreters and guides ; and exhibits the recklessness 
of the practice by taking prisoner a poor woman who complained 
of the Injustice of their conduct, as she and all her tribe were the 
Christians’ friends. He also mentions without a word of repro- 
bation the marauding expedition of another German commander 
during eight months in the interior, where one hundred of the 
men were either killed in attacking the natives, or died of dis- 
eases. ‘These disasters did not daunt Federmann, who, in his 
turn, set out in September 1530 upon an expedition that might 
procure him some “advantage.” The party consisted of one 
hundred and ten armed footmen and sixteen cavalry with one 
hundred friendly Indians. They were absent six months, making 
a circuitous route through an unknown country towards the Pa- 
cific which they reached at Xaragua. The remotest point of 
their route was at seventy miles distance from Coro, the place of 


departure. 


The objects of the expedition were, to collect gold 


by any means; to subjugate the natives to the emperor and to his 
grantees, the bankers of Augsburg; and to convert them to 
Christianity by force if persuasion should fail. All these objects 


Federmann 


pursued with a spirit of perseverance worthy of a 


better cause, and quite regardless of the claims of humanity. 

He encountered tw enty-two tribes upon this expedition : eleven 
were friendly, and eleven hostile. 

With the former, amicable communications were held by means 
of interpreters, before the arrival of the whites at the villages of 


the Indians. 


In the latter, the Indians were never approached 


with caution or consideration, and were often attacked by sur- 
prise. ‘This uniform correspondence of various results with the 
various character of the proceedings of the party, speaks power- 
fully in favour of the more humane system of couciliating the 
friendship of strange and uncivilized tribes by at least the simple 
step of opening communications with them through competent 


interpreters. 


The following summary account of a part of the 


occurrences will be found ‘highly characteristic; and leaves no 
doubt of the fact, that German authorities in the sixteenth cen- 
tury in America differed little from those of other Christians in 
regard to the rights of the Indians. 

‘After describing several sanguinary conflicts, which he attri- 
butes to their treacher ‘Ys Federmann states, that he caused two of 
the chiefs who had accompanied him willingly, to be seized and 


tortured, in order to compel them to confess why they had assem- 
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bled their people in arms, and why they had ill-treated a party 
whom he had left bekind, refusing them provisions, which it was 
his practice to demand without payment. ‘They bore the pain 
without acknowledging their offence; and one was then shot in 
cold blood “for an example.” Federmann adds that the pro- 
mise of life induced the other to confess, that an attack upon the 
Christians had been concerted. ‘Thereupon he amused the fol- 
lowers of these chiefs, above eight hundred in number, with 
friendly discourse, and taking his measures properly, put five hun- 
dred of them to death by surprise; the cavalry of the Christians 
easily dispersing this body, the infantry “ stabbing them like 
pigs.” , 

Upon another occasion his people, assisting one tribe against 
another, destroyed great numbers of the enemy and made 600 
prisoners, of whom he kept the able-bodied for his own use, but 
gave the wounded, the children, and old men, as slaves to the 
chiefs of his Indian allies. 


The close of the expedition was signalized by acts of extreme 
barbarity :— 


“ We now reached the Caquaties,” says Federmann, “ and took our 
usual course. Reaching a village at an early hour, when they take 
breakfast, we suprised them so completely that, not being able to escape, 


they barricaded their houses. Hereupon I signified to them that their 
alarm was needless, but that if they would not open their doors 1 would 
burn down their town. They then communicated with us, apparently 
in a friendly manner. But it being soon perceived that the women and 
children were gradually withdrawing from the place, a step that usually 
precedes hostilities, 1 told their cacique that the strange Indians he saw 
with us in irons were thus punished for endeavouring to betray us; and 
that if he persevered in his treachery, the same fate awaited him. 
Alarmed for his personal safety he attempted to escape, and when my 
men laid hold of him he uttered loud and piercing cries to his people for 
aid. ‘To prevent a tumult I ordered a soldier to stab him. We then 
set upon the Indians, and, after killing many of them, came back to the 
chief’s house, where we had deposited all the gold collected in our ex- 
pedition. Here twelve Indians had concealed themselves in a corn-loft ; 
having killed eleven of them after a desperate conflict, 1 caused the sur- 
vivor to be tied to a post and to be left in that condition when we 
departed, in order that he might tell his countrymen when they should 
come in of the vengeance all might expect who should deal treacherously 
with us. We took some of the people of this village in irons as our 
guides; and on discovering that they were misleading us, we tortured 
some, but they persisted in their story. I then ordered two of them to 
be cut in pieces to terrify the rest ; in which object we failed, for they 
preferred death to being in our service, and hoped to have destroyed us 
by conducting us throughout a country without provisions, and without 
water; this plan almost succeeded.”—p. 190, 
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These atrocious acts seem to have excited no attention at the 
return of the party to the capital of the new colony; and the 
commander of the expedition proceeded to Europe, undisturbed 
either by the Imperial prosecutor’s investigations or by the stings 
of conscience. 

The cool way in which Federmann pursued his vocation of 
religious missionary, shows that he was in no very imminent 
danger from the latter. ‘“ One day,” says he, “ receiving a 
friendly chief and sixty of his tribe, I caused them all to be bap- 
tized, and 1 explained the Christian doctrines to them as well as 
I could, which, it will easily be credited, was poorly enough. 
This preaching is indeed a senseless affair, for it 1s through com- 
pulsion only that their profession of our faith is obtained.” 

Certainly the clerical aid furnished for the expedition indicates 
that force, not persuasion, was depended upon for making con- 
verts. ‘The religious teacher, a monk, partook more of the charac- 
ter of Friar Tuck than of Las Casas, or Xavier. Upon the only 
occasion on which he is personally mentioned by Federmann, he 
saves some of the soldiers from a huge panther at the risk of his 
own life, by bravely closing with the furious animal, and stabbing 
it with his halberd. 

After a few years, upon the separation of the empire from 
Spain in the persons of the successors of Charles the Fifth, Ger- 
many ceased to have a national interest in America; and whilst 
the maritime powers of Europe,—Spain, Portugal, Denmark, 
France, Sweden, England, and Holland, gradually acquired pos- 
session of half the new world, Germany shared their acquisitions 
only through private adventurers ; either by occasional drafts of 
soldiers hired to fight particular battles ; or by a few emigrants, 
such as from time to time have sought a refuge from religious 
persecution at home ; or, finally and. indirectly, by the attention 
which learned men have given to the progress of discovery. 

The lead taken by Germany towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in Geographical studies, independent of any colonial interest, 
is proved by the encouragement given to these studies there, when 
it has been refused elsewhere. ‘The works of this class published 
by our Hakluyt in that period, bear a deservedly high reputation ; 
they unquestionably tended greatly to the founding of our old 
North American Colonies. But the works of Leviaus Hulsius, a 
refugee, far suspass them, not only in extent but in character. 
Mr. Asher of Berlin, whose interesting Essay on the Collection 

of Voyages and ‘Travels, edited and published by him and his 
successors, ought to have a more extensive circulation than sixty 
copies can give it, is doing a public service by his enlightened 
labours on the subject. In pursuing those labours we hope he 
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will not forget De Bry’s early works of the same class, to which 
Herder attaches the credit of having supplied almost the only 
drawings of objects found in new countries, used by speculative 
writers from the 16th to the 18th centuries. 

The difference of national position clearly created a difference 
of principle in the national mind; and accordingly, it was from 
Germany that first proceeded opposition to the enormous wrongs 
which coloured men have so long suffered from Christian colo- 
nists. Upon this point the testimony of the ablest writer on the 
general history of the United States of North America is positive, 
although even short of the whole truth. “ On the subject of 
negro slavery, the German mind,” says Mr. Bancroft, the historian 
alluded to, “ was least enthralled by prejudice, because German 
had never yet participated in the slave trade. The little handful 
of German Friends from the high lands above the Rhine, resolved 
that it was not lawful for Christians to buy or to keep negro 
slaves. ‘This occurred when the general meeting of the English 
Quakers hesitated to make the only just decision on the ques- 
tion !’* 

The same freedom from contaminating interests prevails still 
in Germany ; and unless we greatly err, it has long been working 
a degree of purity in public opinion there on these questions 
concerning the coloured races, that has produced very remarkable 
results in the public mind. A rapid survey of more recent facts 
that seem to justify this observation, will fully explain our mean- 
ing, and show clearly in what manner those countries which are 
less favourably circumstanced, may best and most directly turn 
this German purity towards the correction of their own errors. 
To this end it will be found, that large contributions may be ob- 
tained from the researches of science as well as through religi- 
ous conviction,—and that the philosophy of German professors 
may be consulted with advantage by the statesmen of every land, 
upon most of the great questions which concern mankind at 
large. It is extremely probable that the condemnation of negro 
slavery, for example, by those professors, preceded its discussion 
in England; and no where has British negro emancipation been 
hailed more cordially than by German writers, 

They who claim for Germany the very highest pinnacle of 
glory, to the exclusion of other nations, are so far at least in the 
right, that there has been in that country more than elsewhere 
a continued pursuit of objects tending to the general good of 
mankind, Although the German language may have been but 
recently polished, studies and principles, which are prevalent in 


* Bancroft’s History of the United States, vol. ii. p. 403. 
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that country at the present day, were in high estimation there in 
times far removed; and the catalogue of illustrious names, to be 
selected as those of the men who long represented the genius of 
the land, will spread not very unequally over the whole of the 
last four centuries. The age that produced Luther is rightly 
asserted to have been the true parent of that cheering spirit which 
the people at large are now beginning to share. ‘Thence be- 
sides those who have already been mentioned, and many more who 
need not be named, came Ulrich von Hutten, Melancthon, Kep- 
pler, Leibnitz, Zinzendorf, Haller, Wolff, Moser, Iselin, Lessing, 
Kant, and Fichte; nor need we prolong the list by the addition 
of those who have not yet ceased to do their country honour. 
Principles which most beneficially affect uncivilized nations 
might be easily deduced from the writings of those great men, 
and formed into an admirable system; and missionaries, set- 
tlers, geographers, physiologists, but in especial, political philo- 
sophers, have all liberally contributed to this result. The land 
of Luther was not likely to be backward in Missionary efforts 
among the heathen; and the interest felt in Germany in favour 
of those efforts has never been confined to, what may be considered 
a somewhat interested party—namely, the actual Missionary la- 
bourers. But such men also as Herder and Goethe studiously 
consulted their records, watched their proceedings with vigilance, 
applauded their success, and frankly noted their occasional errors. 
Those who were sent forth by Count Zinzendorf, originally with 
a view to visit the whole world, have been pre-eminent from 
‘¢ Greenland’s icy mountains” to the pestilential regions of the 
burning zone. The Moravians, who are in our day almost as 
much English as German, and to whose example must be attri- 
buted much of our English Missionary success, although founded 
at Herrnhut in Lusatia in 1722 only, came from the ancient 
Bohemian church, known under the same appellation, in the 
middle of the fifteenth century. “ Watered by the blood of its 
martyrs, John Huss and Jerome of Prague,” says its historian, “ it 
spread in numerous flourishing branches through Poland and 
Moravia.”* After many persecutions, and after having been once 
snatched from the brink of ruin by the timely assistance of the 
Church of England, this body of Christians assumed their present 
form of discipline; and they have ever since been the steadiest, 
if not the most important of Protestant Missionaries to the 
heathen world. Other German churches are at the present mo- 


* The History of Greenland, inclading an Account of the Mission of the United 
Brethren in that Country. From the German of David Crantz, vol. i, p.2. 8vo. 
London, 1820. 
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ment actively engaged in the same cause. They are swelling 
the ranks of the spiritual labourers in that most hopeful field of 
religious cultivation, South Africa; and they have thrown them- 
selves, without counting the risk, into the almost hopeless contest 
of the savage with the convict in New South Wales. 

Whilst they neglect none of the duties of their peculiar calling, 
they, like worthy followers of the clergy of the Middle Ages, 
bestow inestimable benefits on the tribes they visit, by carefully 
teaching the arts of social life, and by curing those diseases “ as 
a work of compassion,” which governments ought to endeavour 
to check by means of adequate establishments.* 

In regard to the boundless field of interest opening in China, a 
German missionary, Gutzlaff, has given perhaps a greater im- 
pulse than any other man to the desire and means of promoting 
the best sort of intercourse between Europeans and the people 
of that most important empire; which, together with the regions 
of Central Asia, other German missionaries had in view a cen- 
tury ago, when Count Zinzendorf at Herrnhut planned his 
gigantic scheme of Christianising the whole heathen world. In 
British India also, German missionaries are now labouring with 
eminent success. 

As mere emigrants, seeking new homes, Germans are met 
with in almost all quarters of the world, where the civilized 
nations are abusing their power. But it does not appear that 
German colonists have ever directly made great efforts to stay the 
evil. Their wide-spreading settlements in North America, where 
their language is firmly fixed in numerous churches and towns, 
present no peculiar refuge to the harassed Indian. In South 
Africa, where they are more dispersed, they have formed no ex- 
ception to the general rule, when Hottentots, Bosjemen, or Caf- 
fres were to be hunted down. In South Australia, where they 
are now thronging under better auspices for the aborigines, it 
remains to be seen whether they will take the more humane 
course, which their own origin, and the kindly dispositions of 
many colonists, equally recommend. 

But it is in Russia that the indirect colonization of Germans 
has produced the greatest effect in the civilization of barbarous 





* « The little physical skill of the Middle Ages was in the hands of the clergy, and 
hence it was a tissue of superstitions: the devil and the cross acted the most conspi- 
cuous parts of it. It would have been a truly guardian office, if all Europe had com- 
bined against the influx of diseases, as real works of the devil, and left neither small- 
pox, plague, nor leprosy in the land; but they were permitted to enter, rage, and 
destroy, till the poison exhausted itself. To tHE cHURCH, HOWEVER, WE ARE IN- 
DEBTED FOR THE FEW INSTITUTIONS FORMED TO COUNTERACT THEM; this was done 
as a work of compassion, which men yet wanted skill to perform as a work of art.” 
Herder’s Philosophy of History, vol. 2, p. 524, b. xix. c. iii. 
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people. The German party in the government of that country 
is most important, but perhaps the power of their political party 
is *the least of the German good influences existing from the 
frontiers of Poland to Bhering’ s Straits. 

Although the civilizing influence of Germany was felt in Russia 
before the reign of Peter the Great, it was that enlightened bar- 
barian who laid the most extensive foundation for the remarkable 
efforts since made unceasingly by the Russian sovereigns to give 
their people the direct advantage of German instructors in many 
branches of knowledge, and of German functionaries in various 
departments of the government. Peter looked upon the Ger- 
mans as a far advanced people, because.they had already erected 
some of those arts and manufactures in Moscow; and he and his 
successors have encouraged the settlement of Germans of all 
classes in all their dominions with the steadiness that charac- 
terises Russian policy. Several rich German merchants have 
been settled in Petersburg for many generations; they speak 
Russian for business, but otherwise generally very pure German; 
and are sufficiently numerous to keep their own society apart. 

In the Uralian mountains many families are German. 

An influential portion of the resident population of Tobolsk 
are the descendants of German families. Their manners are 
polished, and most agreeable to strangers: they are chiefly em- 
ployed in public offices, and thoroughly attached to their new 
country, having entirely accommodated themselves to the man- 
ners of Siberia. But they are in an extraordinary degree devoted 
to their old religious faith.* 

The influence of free German principles and aspirations has 
indeed reached the wilds of Siberia in several forms. Officers 
of the greatest merit, who had been enlightened by their fellow 
soldiers in the German armies in 1813 and 1814, and who had 
adopted the views of the German Association of Virtue (Tu- 
gendbund), attempted to introduce a more liberal government 
into Russia, by an extensive conspiracy; and for this attempt in 
1826-7, many of them were banished to Siberia. Among those 
Murawiev has ‘acted a conspicuous part. After some years he 
was appointed to an office of responsibility at Irrkutsk, and dis- 
charged its duties not only with great zeal, but also most bene- 
ficially for the country to which he had been exiled. Distin- 
guished for his talents in civil as well as in military affairs, this 
persecuted patriot established his family in Siberia, Devoting 
themselves to scientific pursuits, and to the good of the native 


* Professor Erman’s Travels round the World. Berlin, 1838. Vol. i. pp. 90, 
303, 462. 
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people, their house was open to the studious youth of the country 
who had acquired a knowledge of medicine, mathematics, and 
the languages of Europe. ‘ Here,” says Erman, “‘ we saw Igum- 
nov, whose intimate acquaintance with the Mongol dialects, and 
other East-Asiatic tongues, eminently qualified him for the office 
of public interpreter, and who had already some zealous native 
pupils in his office.”* 

The importance of these results will be best appreciated when 
it is considered that prior to the immigration of Germans under 
Catharine, in pursuance of the plans of Peter the Great, “ drunk- 
enness, sloth, and debauchery, with all their concomitant diseases, 
prevailed there.”+ And it will readily be conceived how much 
further the improvement would have been carried if these good 
influences had not been counteracted by the frightful system of 
convict banishment, which has been truly described by a modern 
Siberian poet, as “ the creator of woe in every house.” 

The German geographers and voyagers of modern times are of 
surpassing excellence :—the two Forsters, Lichtenstein, Horne- 
mann, Burckhardt, Ritter, the elder Niebuhr, von Humboldt, 
are only a few in that numerous catalogue. Of the last it is un- 
necessary to say one word. His name, unrivalled in modern 
days, represents a whole class of illustrious travellers beginning 
with Herodotus, who were the lights of their time, and destined 
by their labours far and wide to preserve to posterity the secrets 
of the remotest and obscurest regions. Forster, however, deserves 
particular mention in reference to the spread of civilization in the 
parts of the world which he visited with our great discoverer Cap- 
tain Cook ; and in reference also to the fate of the unhappy in- 
habitants of the new countries then discovered, An individual 
who also accompanied Cook, the late President of the Royal So- 
ciety, Sir Joseph Banks, who, with many eminent qualities, was 
comparatively a man of small capacity, entirely failed in his esti- 
mate of the physical resources of New Holland. After mistaking 
the rushy marshes of Botany Bay for rich meadows, he recom- 
mended the House of Commons not to colonize New South 
Wales; while Forster, on the contrary, clearly saw its vast re 
sources. He did better than this. At a time when the powerful 
many scarcely noticed the barbarities which voyagers most reck- 
lessly committed upon the ignorant people they visited; and 
when enlightened men were found to vindicate the killing of na- 
tives by explorers, as an inevitable and therefore a justifiable pro- 


* Erman’s Travels round the World. Berlin, 1838. Vol. i, p. 79. 
t Modern Universal History, vol. xxxv. p. 95. 
¢ Professor Erman’s Travels, p. 50. 
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ceeding, Forster took the other side, and when denouncing to all 
Europe at his return the acts he had witnessed, he boldly main- 
tained that they were as needless as they were criminal, 

Upon a token of honour being given lately by a distinguished 
scientific society* in London to Dr. Riippel, a German friend of 
that eminent traveller in acknowledging the compliment, euu- 
merated with just pride those of his countrymen whose merits 
had been long ago recognised in England, The names he men- 
tions, which are among those cited above, attest, indeed, less the 
liberality of the country which received them with deserved ho- 
nour, than the genius of the people who, almost severed from the 
usual incitements to foreign enterprise, namely, foreign posses- 
sions, and a great foreign commerce, send distingGished men forth 
not only as friendly, but also as successful, rivals to those whose 
more profitable share in such incitements should place them far 
beyond all competitors. 

The Germans, of all enlightened nations, have struggled the 
most to remove our ignorance respecting India, Whilst such 
men as Dugald Stewart in Great Britain still persevered in the 
vulgar error that the Hindus derived their learning from the 
west, a whole school of Germans, the Bopps, the Schlegels, the 
Humboldts, and others, following, however, in the wake of the 
best English Orientalists, had successfully studied the original 
languages in which Oriental learning lay hidden, and which prove 
that to the East the West is probably,—we ourselves indeed as- 
sert, is certainly, and altogether,—indebted for its early instruc- 
tion. But what is more surprising, the translations from the 
Sanscrit published in English, both at Calcutta and in London, 
and which afford valuable illustrations of Hindu character and 
institutions, are more read in Germany than in England.+ 

The ablest living anatomist of Germany, Professor Tiedeman, 
has lately directed his researches with singular felicity to the vin- 
dication of the uncivilized man’s capacity for improvement. In 
the works mentioned at the head of this article, and in the trans- 
lation read at the Royal Society of London, of which the pro- 
fessor is a foreign member, that important question seems to be 
set at rest for ever, ‘The results of a most exact analysis of cases 
are thus stated by him: 

“ {, The brain of the Negro is upon the whole quite as large as that 
of the European and other human races. ‘The weight of the brain, its 
dimensions, and the capacity of the cavum cranii prove this fact. Many 


anatomists have also incorrectly asserted that Europeans have a larger 
brain than Negroes. 


* Report of the Eighth Anniversary of the Geographical Society. Atheneum, 
1 June, 1839. 


+ Dr. Bryce on Native Education in India. 1829. 8vo. p. 161. 
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“ If, The nerves of the Negro, relatively to the size of the brain, are 
not thicker than those of Europeans, as Soemmerring and his followers 
have said. 

*‘ III. The outward form of the spinal cord, the medulla oblongata, 
the cerebellum, and cerebrum of the Negro, show no important difference 
from those of the European. 

“IV. Nor does the inward structure, the order of the cortical and 
medullary substance, nor the inward organization of the interior of the 
Negro brain, show any difference from those of the European. 

““V. The Negro brain does not resemble that of the oran-outang more 
than the European brain, except in the more symmetrical distribution of 
the gyri and sula. It is not even certain that this is always the case. 
We cannot therefore coincide with the opinion of many naturalists, who 
say that the Negro has more resemblance to apes than Europeans, in re- 
ference to the brain, and nervous system,” 


And after a minute survey of proofs respecting the intellectual 


faculties of the Negro, Professor :Tiedeman concludes in the 
following words : 


* The principal result of my researches on the brain.of the Negro is, 
that neither anatomy nor physiology can justify our placing them be- 
neath Europeans in a moral or intellectual point of view. How is it 
possible then, to deny that the Ethiopian race is capable of civilization ? 

his is just as false as it would have Sos in the time of Julius Cesar to 
consider the Germans, Britons, Helvetians, and Batavians, incapable of 
civilization, The slave-trade was the proximate and remote reason of 
the innumerable evils which retarded the civilization of the African 
tribes. Great Britain has achieved a noble and splendid act of national 
justice in abolishing the slave-trade. The chain which bound Africa to 
the dust, and prevented the success of every effort that was made to raise 
her, is broken. Hayti and the colony of Sierra Leone can attest that 
free Negroes are capable of being governed by mild laws, and require 
neither whips nor chains to enforce submission to civil authority.”— 
(Philosophical Transactions, 1836, p. 525.) 


Thus does physical science come in aid of the cause of bene- 
volence ; and the rigorous deductions of the calm and philoso- 
phical anatomist of Heidelberg sanction the enthusiastic move- 
ment of the British people, and justify the decisions of the British 
legislature. 

But it is in the practical portions of German philosophy that 
the best results of German intelligence are to be seen. Derived 
from all the sources here briefly noticed, and from many more 
which have been scarcely alluded to, that philosophy has made a 
great impression upon thinking men in England; and it richly 
merits the fine eulogium of Coleridge, of having created “ ideas, 
or daws anticipated.”* 


* The Friend—Coleridge’s Works, 3d ed. 1837, vol. iii. p. 70, 
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During the last fifty years especially, these ideas have exercised 
general influence through a very remarkable process. Excluded 
from a direct share in the local government, and in the foreign 
relations of their own states, a considerable body of Germans de- 
voted to intellectual pursuits, and professors in the universities, 
entered upon the profoundest political abstractions, and the most 
active philosophical researches bearing upon government. Mere 
political discussion in the ordinary sense being forbidden, philo- 
sophy and history were resorted to for the same object, which 
elsewhere is sought by political discussion ; and the Lahey the 
Defoes, the Edmund Burkes, the Junius’, the Erskines, and the 
Mackintoshes of England are represented in Germany by the 
men whose philosophies of history are really well-reasoned schemes 
for the practical reform of all societies. ‘This gives a peculiar value 
to the writings of the new schools of German philosophical Aisto- 
rians. ‘To them history has not only been philosophy teaching by 
examples, but the lessons so learned have actually produced changes 
in opinion of a nature calculated to impress deep and distinct cha- 
racters upon the great political events that are preparing in Europe. 
The earliest writer of these modern schools is said to have been 
Iselin, who, in Switzerland, in 1764, examined thoroughly the 
idea that man has innate faculties capable in themselves of com- 
plete developement ; and who treated the history of events as the 
history of civilization. In 1773 and 1774 Weguelin in Berlin 
pursued this theory further ; and expounded with many historical 
details, the results that flow from the antagonist principles under 
which men act. He dwelt much upon the progress thus made 
inch by inch in the formation of the various political constitutions 
of Europe. In 1780 Lessing, in ashort essay, rested mainly 
upon religion the improvement of man, with which, he insisted, 
divine revelation might be reconciled. 

Thus arose in Germany three separate schools, quite distinct 
from that of the philosophical historians, such as Miiller, Luden, 
and F, Schlosser; and from the philosophical jurists, such as Sa- 
vigny and Mittermaier. The eloquent address of Rosenkranz 
furnishes a satisactory, but brief, view of the characteristics of 
those three schools. 

Herder in Weimar became the leader of the first, or NATURAL 
school; Kant, in Berlin, of the second, or PoxiricaL school ; 
and Schelling, in Munich, of the third, or Re.igious school. 
Of these three chiefs Herder is unquestionably the ablest, and 
ought scarcely to be confined to any one of the schools. He 
it was who first wrote a real philosophy of history. He ob- 
served, and reasoned upon every thing,—upon nature, and her 
works,—upon political institutions,—upon religion,—and upon 
the influence of all the arts and sciences on the orogress of 
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mankind. Combining all in one grand system, he crowned it 
with the purest sympathy for the whole human race. So early 
as in 1775, he published an essay on the subject; and in ten 
years afterwards appeared his Philosophy of History. ‘The per- 
fectibility of man is in the first place demonstrated in this im- 
mortal work, from the relations of matter to intellect, and from 
the innate tendency of intellect to improve; and mankind is then 
shown to have in fact steadily advanced from the earliest period 
of its history. Kant supplied what was thus defective in Herder 
as to the application of his opinions. He holds also that by na- 
ture man is capable of indefinite perfection ; and that freedom is 
the grand means of attaining it. Freedom however necessarily 
leads to contention, from which must ultimately and after long 
struggles, spring well-adjusted laws: the most difficult problem 
of history being, How to organize civil society so as to make its 
internal and external relations—the political constitution of dif- 
ferent states—produce the greatest possible good to all. ‘To this 
end each state—as had long before been proposed by the elder 
St. Pierre—must become a member of the whole commonwealth 
of nations; for thus alone can an universal peace be obtained. 
In 1795 Schiller, in Jena, showed that in order to elevate and 
purify human society, the cultivation of all the arts by minds di- 
vested of all undue restraints, must be connected with the poli- 
tical reforms called for by Kant. Schiller’s favourite idea, we 
are told by William von Humboldt in his essay on that great 
man’s genius, was, that the rudest savages are deeply sensible to 
the charms of music and poetry; and that the elements of all that 
is refined may be discovered among them, so as to be capable of 
assuming in able hands a beneficial direction for their civilization. 

In 1804 Fichte, in his lectures delivered in Berlin, connected 
these speculations with those of the purely religious school of 
Schelling. Fichte adopts the doctrine of perfectibility through 
freedom of action. Originally, says he, reason was mere instinct; 
and then man was an innocent being. With corruption this 
pure instinct disappeared; and ultimately the human race fell 
into confusion, and became savage and barbarous. ‘True science 
will work a restoration; and, after various epochs passed through, 
the fallen will be perfect again. According to the bold denun- 
ciations of Fichte, the present age is in the last degree base. 
But his system saves him from despondency; and whilst he 
repudiates every corrupt thing with unsparing scorn, he declares 
himself, with the earnestness of an enthusiast and the dignity of 
a prophet, the unwearied advocate of truth and moral goodness, 
of boundless knowledge, and the tenderest affections. 

Schelling placed religion as the basis of all historical deduc- 
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tions. He divides time into three periods. The first was the 
reign of destiny, which crushed men and nations, and dis- 
played its blind power in the East and in Greece. ‘The second, 
he calls the reign of nature, which began with the Romans, and 
continues still. The third period is to come with all its glories, 
derived from the lessons of the past : the Christian religion being, 
according to Schelling, the mainspring of human improvement. 

Of the numerous theories to which the writings of these re- 
markable men gave birth, those of Gorres, Steffens, and Fr. 
Schlegel of Bonn are deservedly the best known. Godrres pursues 
Schelling’s speculations upon catholic principles: Steffens reasons 
upon principles of protestantism: Schlegel is by profession a 
protestant, but leans decidedly to catholicism. ‘The brilliant and 
highly figurative eloquence of Gorres once madea great impression. 
His analysis of the indestructible elements of society, which he 
shows to be ever recurring in new and nobler forms of political 
existence, is a production of surpassing merit. This analysis 
appeared in his Europe and the Revolution. Gorres has since 
lost himself in religious mysticism, and in speculations upon the 
influence of benevolent despotism in politics. 

Steffens has also given a remarkable analysis of the elements 
of society, in his pictures of the different ranks and classes of 
men,—the husbandman, the citizen, the scholar, &c. In his work 
entitled ‘The present times and how they arose,” he developes 
with great ability the history of mankind since the invasion of 
the Roman Empire by the barbarians, and since the cotempora- 
neous establishment of Christianity to our days. He is most 
successful in the narrative of the last three centuries. His style 
is wonderfully fine; and has been well described as presenting 
the German language royally adorned with pearls and gold. 

Schlegel’s Philosophy of History, the production of his old 
age, can only be looked upon as the result of all that this universal 
scholar and enlightened man has thought in politics, in religion, 
in science, and in the fine arts. 

Two more names must be mentioned, and they complete a ca- 
talogue of which Germany may indeed be proud; we mean Hegel 
and Herbart. But yet, after all that those eminent men have 
written, little has in effect been added to what Herder produced 
in favour of the steady progression of the human race. To follow 
the subject completely in his pages, would be to survey all the 
relations of man, and all the ends of creation. The essential dis- 
tinction of the human creature from the inferior animals, the 
enormous error of confounding man with the ape, the intellectual 
identity of the various human races, their natural tendency to 
live in peace, the gratuitous cruelty of the usual intercourse of 
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civilized nations with savages all over the earth, the abomination 
of Negro slavery, the degrees of civilization which are steps to a 
higher state of social being, the necessity of studying the lan- 
guage, the music, the government, and the particular condition 
of savages, the duty of sympathising with all mankind, the poorest 
as well as the most powerful,—all these things, upon which the 
public is only beginning to be agreed, are clearly expounded by 
Herder; and it is no small praise to the Germans, that all parties 
among them hold him in as much estimation now, as their fathers 
did sixty years ago. 





Art. IV.—1. Essai sur la Statistique Générale de la Belgique, 
composé sur des Documens publics et particuliers. Par Xavier 
Heuschling. Bruxelles. 1838. 


2. De Etat de? Instruction Primaire et Populaire en Belgique. 
Par Ed. Ducpétiaux. @ Tomes. Bruxelles. 1838, 


3. Des oe et del’Etat actuel de la Reforme Penitentiaire, 
Par Ed. Ducpétiaux, 3 Tomes. Bruxelles. 1838, 


Tue kingdom of Belgium is in some shape, and industrially speak- 
ing, the most satisfactory result of the revolutionary movement 
which eight years ago shook the thrones of Europe. Whilst in 
France a mistaken policy has hitherto prevented the realization by 
the nation of the full practical benefits for which its blood was 
spilled in the three days of July, and whilst the unhappy Poles rue 
the day when an evil destiny tempted them to lift their arms 
against their too powerful oppressor, the Belgians are in the en- 
joyment of as substantial advantages as their most sanguine hopes 
before the struggle of September ever ventured to anticipate. 
Their country is delivered from a foreign yoke ; their constitution 
is based on the most liberal principles; their sovereign is of their 
own choice; and their laws and institutions, though not yet in 
perfect organization, are in that state of progression which pro- 
mises well for the prosperity and happiness of the people. 

Our present purpose is not political, but to offer some informa- 
tion illustrative of the institutions and state of society in the 
Belgic provinces. We have sympathized deeply with this people 
both in its original struggles for independence, and its subsequent 
diplomatic martyrdom by means of the thousand and one pro- 
tocols. We shall, however, confine ourselves here to a passing 
expression of regret at the dismemberment of the territory, where- 
by 350,000 inhabitants of Limburg and Luxemburg have against 
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their will been made subjects of Holland. Our observations will 
be limited to the following heads;— 

Ist. Industrial Operations. 

2d. Education. 

3d. Crime and Prisons. 


INDUSTRIAL OPERATIONS, 


There can be little question in regard to the elements of wealth 
which Belgium contains within herself, and we shall record them 
briefly. It will suffice to state, that the population of the Belgic 
provinces is now near four millions and a half,* and that the work- 
ing classes, who form about three fourths of that number, are in 
their general character industrious and frugal. A fertile soil, nine- 
elevenths of which is under actual cultivation, and an agriculture 
so advanced as to be in some respects a model to other countries, 
produce annually about twice the quantity of corn required for 
home-consumption. ‘The average price of wheat throughout Bel- 
gium in the year 1836, which may be taken as a fair average year, 
was, in English computation, 35s, 2d. per quarter. The small 
cultivators are in tolerably easy circumstances, and the flourishing 
state of agriculture operates favourably upon manufacturing in- 
dustry, every branch of which is in full activity. ‘The coal mines 
of the province of Hainault alone produce more than those of all 
France together, and the annual quantity of coal raised in Bel- 
gium exceeds 2,600,000 chaldrons. The iron mines of Liege, 
Limburg, and Luxemburg, were never worked so extensively. 
Upwards of 150,000 tons of iron are annually founded, being 
about half as much as the whole quantity made in France, and 
nearly one fourth of that in Great Britain. We need not describe 
Mr. Cockerill’s gigantic establishment at Seraing, which with steam 
engines of not less in the whole than 1000 horse power, and 3000 
workmen, sends forth daily for use some 25 tens of machinery of 
every description. We heard with regret of the late temporary 
embarrassment of this distinguished house, but, with the aid so 
timely and judiciously afforded by the Government, are glad to 
find it has resumed the activity which for the moment was sus- 
pended. ‘The cloth manufacture, in which, at Verviers alone, 
40,000 workmen are engaged, employs in its various branches a 
capital equal to three millions sterling. The linen manufacture, 
principally in the two Flanders, gives employment to 400,000 
persons, and the annual production is estimated at four millions 


* On 3ist December, 1836, it was ascertained to be 4,242,600. 

t In August, 1838, wheat had risen in Belgium to the rate of 50s. 6d. per English 
quarter, but it will be remembered that at the same period the average of England and 
Wales had risen to 72s. 11d. per quarter. 
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and a half sterling. The cotton manufacture, notwithstanding the 
loss of the Dutch colonial markets, has steadily improved since 
1830, and now represents a capital of at least three millions ster- 
ling. The manufacturers begin to find the natural home-con- 
sumption more advantageous than a forced foreign market, and we 
were informed, during a recent visit to Ghent, that notwithstanding 
the loss of the artificial stimulus of the Dutch fund called the 
“‘ Million of Industry,” there were 52 cotton-factories in full ac- 
tivity. The lace and silk manufactures are also thriving. Fo- 
reign commerce has, to a certain extent, changed its direction, but 
there can be no doubt of its being in a healthy state, The value 
of the imports, on an average of the two last years before us, (1834 
and 1835) was 212 millions of francs, and that of the exports, 148 
millions of francs, The reader may be surprised to hear that a 
considerable part of this trade was carried on with Holland, not- 
withstanding the nominal warlike status lately existing; the imports 
from that enemy averaged 25 millions, and the exports 16} mil- 
lions. The Belgians even supplied the Dutch with arms to be used 
against themselves ! The diminution of the trade of Antwerp we 
believe to be a mere phantasm of the Orangists; the truth being 
that some large capitalists have suffered by the change of circum- 
stances, and that the trade has passed from the hands of a few, 
into a wider and more beneficial range. ‘The number of ships 
that now enter the port of Antwerp is considerably greater than 
it was at any time during the union with Holland, as the following 
figures will shew : 

Year. Ships. Tonnage. 

1829 . . 1051 . . 138,945 

1830 . . 722 . . 193,407 

1882 . . 1258 . . 145,639 

1834 . . 1065 . . 138,206 

i836. . 1250 . . 176,461 

1837. . 1496 . . 225,759 
The capital invested in commercial speculations in Belgium must 
altogether be very considerable indeed. Upwardsof 300 millions 
of francs have, since the year 1833, been invested in the Societés 
anonymes, which are exclusively restricted to manufacturing oper- 
ations. ‘The amount of property insured in eleven assurance offices 
in Belgium was, in 1837, 1,786,832,222 francs, exclusive of marine 
assurances, and of the value of 200 millions of francs insured in 
foreign countries. The capital invested in the Societé generale 
pour favoriser [Industrie 1s 105 millions of francs ; that of the 
Societé des Capitalistes re-unis, 50 millions ; and of the Societé des 
Actions re-unis, 40 millions ; and although the Banque de la Bel- 
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gique, with a capital of 20 millions, lately suspended its pay- 
ments, that unfortunate event does not appear to have given any 
serious shock to banking and trading operations in general. To 
these indications of natural wealth, we will only add, that the pro- 
gress of the systematic lines of railways, ordered to be constructed 
by the law of the Ist of May, 1834, has already advanced so far, 
that a direct communication is open both between Antwerp and 
Brussels, and across the whole extent of the kingdom from Ostend to 
Liege. ‘The undertaking is not only profitable to the government, 
but, what is very important, places the means of locomotion within 
the reach of all classes of the population, the fares being properly 
fixed as low as possible.* We will not dwell on a matter of such 
notoriety as the facilities of communication which these railways 
are opening, not only between all parts of the Belgic provinces, 
but eventually between the east and west of Europe. The Bel- 
gian line will be extended in the one direction to the Rhine, and 
in the other to Paris, and with it the commerce of Belgium cannot 
but acquire a large prospective increase of activity and expansion. 
EDUCATION. 

The educational institutions of Belgium are of three kinds,— 
the primary schools, the colleges or secondary schools, and the 
universities, Of these, by far the most important branch is that 
of primary or popular instruction, of the actual condition of which 
M. Ducpétiaux has furnished us with a very complete account in 
the work before us. 

Public instruction may be entirely unrestricted, as in England ; 
or it may be placed under the exclusive control of the govern- 
ment ; or a mixed system may be adopted, of vesting the general 
superintendence in the government, but with liberty to individuals 
of teaching, and keeping schools, without any previous permis- 
sion of the government for that purpose. Before the Belgic 
Revolution, the government had the exclusive superintendence, 
by virtue of a clause, in the fundamental law of the Netherlands, 
to this effect :-—“ L’ instruction est un objet constant des soins 
du gouvernement. Le roi fait rendre compte tous les ans aux 
états généraux de I’ état des écoles supérieures, moyennes, et infé- 
rieures,”—subject to a concurrent surveillance of the athénées 
and colleges by the municipal authorities, The primary schools 
were superintended by provincial boards nominated by the go- 
vernment, and all teachers were subjected to examination, and to 
receive diplomas, or certificates of capacity, without which they 
were prohibited from teaching at all. ‘The line of examination 





* The fares in the open waggons are, from Brussels to Ostend (85 English miles) 
3} francs ; to Liege (70 miles) 3 francs ; and proportionately for shorter distances. 
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taken was such that the Catholic clergy could not conscientiously 
submit to it; and so much was required of the candidates, that 
the competition of private teachers with the public schoolmasters 
was gradually excluded, and numbers of private boarding and 
day schools were obliged to be discontinued. The government 
succeededl in monopolizing to itself the education of the people 
upon the Dutch system;* and whatever may be the merits of that 
system in other respects, it was obviously so inappropriate to the 
circumstances of Belgium, that it is no great wonder the Belgians 
regarded it as an injury and an insult, and that it formed in fact 
one of the proximate causes of the Revolution. The right of 
private instruction had always been free in Belgium at all former 
periods of her history. Education had, in truth, been practically 
neglected, both by her Austrian and French rulers. Joseph IL., 
indeed, made some laudable efforts; among which was one for 
the establishment of normal schools, but they resulted in nothing; 
and the legislation of the French revolutionary period also failed, 
principally by reason of its making the national instruction con- 
tingent upon its being solicited by the inhabitants of particular 
districts ;—a contingency not in unison with the habits of the 
mass of the people any where, as experience has fully shown, 
The Dutch system, with all its faults, was far more successful 
than any previous educational experiment that had been made in 
Belgium. It appears that in the interval of eleven years, between 
1817 and 1828, the number of pupils frequenting the public 
schools had increased from 152,898 to 247,496, and the amount 
of salaries paid to the communal teachers, from 157,580 to 488,150 
francs. In the same space of time 1146 schools and 668 teachers’ 
houses were built or repaired; 1977 masters and 168 mistresses 
were licensed; and the revenue raised from the communes, the 
provinces and the state, for educational purposes, was gradually 
augmenting. ‘These facts are candidly recorded by M. Ducpé- 
tiaux, who fully admits the benefits which the country derived 
from the Dutch system. The methods of teaching were im- 
proved; one normal school was established, as well as several 
model schools, in the great towns; and the provincial juries put 
the schools into organization with an efficiency which, if free 
competition had been permitted, would have been highly desira- 
ble. But no system of policy could be lasting which was so de- 
cidedly opposed to the great principles of social justice and reli- 
gious toleration, and which interfered so directly with the national 





* For the details of the Dutch system, see M. Cousin’s Treatise on Education in 
Holland, translated by Mr. Horner, 
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language and feelings. Accordingly M. Ducpétiaux informs us 
that in 1828 its downfall was preparing. 


“ From 1828 began to show itself, in the southern provinces, the re- 
action of opinion against the monopoly assumed by the state in regard 
to instruction. That system, to which the liberals had at first given 
their consent and support, but which the Catholics had received with 
reserve, was openly attacked by both in its tendencies, avowed or secret. 
It was reproached with admitting no competition, and converting educa- 
tion into an instrument of Dutch and Protestant propagandism; the 
proscription of the teaching religious congregations who had refused to 
submit to the forms of examinations and degrees, excited also just 
reprehension. The substitution of the Dutch for the French language 
in many schools, the disgust of the teachers who refused to comply with 
the prescribed rules, the sort of discretionary power exercised by the 
inspectors of districts in the name of the government—stirred up inte- 
rests and susceptibilities easy to be excited and alarmed. In spite of the 
decided hostility of public opinion, the government, in 1829, determined 
to propose to the legislature a project of law intended to redress grie- 
vances, based upon the principle of the free exercise of instruction. But 
this law was withdrawn in the month of May in the following year, in 
consequence of the discussions to which it gave rise in the Second Cham- 
ber. Soon afterwards the Revolution of September destroyed at once 
the Dutch dominion in Belgium, and the system of instruction which it 
had introduced into our country.”—Vol. i. p. 61. 


The constitution of the new kingdom of Belgium proclaimed 
the general freedom of instruction in these terms :—* L’ enseigue- 
ment est libre: toute mesure preventive est interdite: la repres- 
sion des delits n’est reglée que par la loi. LL’ instruction publique 
donnée aux frais de I’ etat, est également réglée par la loi.” * 
The new government abdicated entirely all the coercive powers 
exercised by the Dutch king and the provincial boards acting 
under him, and limited the superintendence of the latter to the 
schools supported by the public treasury either wholly or in part. 
Diplomas, though permitted, were no longer obligatory, and 
inspectors were appointed on the recommendation of the provin- 
cial states (the elective body). Finally, the provincial boards 
were wholly suppressed by a decree of the Regent, reserving only 
to the government the right of inspecting the schools paid by the 
state, as it should deem fit ;—a right, however, which hitherto it 
has not thought proper to exercise. 

The constitutional charter evidently contemplated a subsequent 
law for the regulation of public instruction, and commissioners 
were appointed, in 1851 and 1834, for this purpose, who framed 
two distinct projets de loi; but neither of them has been adopted 
by the legislature. At present, therefore, instruction in Belgium 
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is subject to no legislative enactment beyond the general dispo- 
sitions of the constitution, The government has no power, 
except as regards the schools in the pay of the state; the rest 
depends upon the pleasure of individuals and the caprice of the 
communal councils, who in many cases have refused any aid 
whatever out of the funds of the commune. Thus the communal 
schools on the Dutch system have, in their turn, been forced to 
give way to private schools, of an inferior description: bad school- 
masters have taken the place of good ones; and there is no longer 
any normal school in existence. The allowance to the govern- 
ment schools is considered insufficient; and although in some 
towns (especially at Ghent and Liege) the inhabitants have ex- 
erted themselves to keep up their schools, things are, upon the 
whole, in so unsatisfactory a state, that in Brussels, according to 
M. Ducpétiaux, the proportion of children attending the primary 
schools is scarcely 1 in 20 of the population of the city.* 

It cannot excite surprise that, under this do-nothing system, 
education in Belgium should rather have retrograded than made 
progress since the Revolution. At least one-third of the rising 
generation (M. Ducpétiaux considers one-half) are absolutely 
without any regular instruction; for, reckoning to every seven 
inhabitants one child of a fit age for school, the public and pri- 
vate schools together ought to contain 600,000 pupils; whereas 
they are only attended by about 420,000, of whom 185,000 are 
girls, who are therefore worse off in proportion than the boys, the 
numbers of both sexes in Belgium being nearly equal. The fol- 
lowing table, compiled from the official returns, will show the 
numbers receiving instruction at periods before and since the 
Revolution. 


. 7 Year 1826. Year 18533. On 31 Dect. 1836. 
Number of schools, viz. 


Communal . ‘ 4 2170 
Mixed ... ‘ } Spe «6 469 
Pe. s&s dae Oe 4 2 we. Se 


. 
. 
. 
a 


ml. we ts OM 5229 5622 


Number of scholars, viz. 
In communal schools. ‘ 185,089 . . 175,661 
Mixed do. . } 187,722 46,774 . . 92,357 
Private do. . . 119,858 . . 139,133 - 153,285 


Total . . . 907,580 370,996 421,303 

Proportion of scholars to ‘ ; ; 
the whole population . } 1 in 10.7 pcs 11.3 in 10.7 

* These remarks were made at the close of the year 1838. 

VOL. XXIV. NO. XLVII. G 
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The provinces of Luxemburg and Namur are those in which 
instruction is the most widely, and the two Flanders and Liege 
those in which it is the least diffused. Comparing Belgium with 
other countries, in respect of the diffusion of instruction, she 
stands just below Austria, and just above England. She is seve- 
ral steps above France and Ireland, but falls very short of Hol- 
land, the Swiss cantons, Prussia, Bavaria, Scotland, the United 
States, and of every country indeed where education is pretty 
widely spread. 

But it is not the mere deficiency of instruction that is to be 
lamented. It rarely happens that anything is taught beyond the 
elements of reading and writing, and in the summer season one 
half of the children enumerated as scholars are employed in the 
fields, and do not attend school at all. ‘The increase of private 
schools affords of itself a strong presumption of the inferiority 
of the teachers ; for, whilst in 1828 there were only 2145 teachers 
with diplomas attesting their capacity, we have seen that in 1836 
there were no less than 5622 schools, and, reckoning but one 
teacher to each, we have thus more than 3000 teachers of whose 
fitness no proof has been given. All these circumstances 
concur in showing the very bad state into which the education 
of the people has fallen in Belgium, and the necessity of the 
legislature’s adopting some early and decisive measures for its 
improvement. 

M. Ducpétiaux, who is never weary of promoting the moral wel- 
fare of his countrymen, has, in the work before cited, suggested 
a measure, in the shape of a projet de loi, which has been favour- 
ably received by enlightened persons in Belgium, and is not un- 
worthy of attention in other countries. His plan is briefly this. 
Primary instruction is to be declared either private or public. 
Private schools to continue unrestricted in every respect, except 
that their existence is to be notified to the authorities. The 
public primary schools to be of three kinds, viz. guardian schools 
for children from two to six years old: elementary schools, in 
which are to be taught morals and religion, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, weights and measures, and the French, or German 
language, according to circumstances: and superior primary 
schools, in which the instruction is to be still further advanced. 
The number of schools to be on a scale in proportion to the 
population. Model, and normal schools, unions of teachers, and 
circulating libraries, to be also established. All parents either 
to send their children to the public schools, or to provide suffi- 
ciently for their instruction elsewhere, from the age of six to 
fourteen years. ‘Teachers to be appointed by the communal 
councils, on the recommendation of local committees. Com- 
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mittees of examination to be appointed for each province. The 
primary schools to be maintained by the communes, the model 
schools by the provinces, and the normal schools by the state. 
An inspector-general to be appointed for the kingdom; and 
reports to be made periodically to government and the Cham- 
bers. Such is M. Ducpétiaux’s plan, which develops a more 
complete system than that of either of the commissions referred 
to, and the leading features of which are by no means unlikely to 
be adopted by the legislature. 

It has been well observed by M. Ducpétiaux, that a system of 
national instruction would lead incidentally to the correction of 
that enormous evil,—the over-working of children in the facto- 
ries. There is at present no legislation in Belgium on this sub- 
ject, and there are to be seen in the manufactories at Ghent, 
Liege, and Verviers, thousands of young persons, whose pale and 
etiolated faces proclaim the rapid decay of their health and 
strength, Their hours of labour are thirteen and even fourteen 
hours daily. We are well aware of the difficulties of restricting 
factory-labour, without placing the manufacturing interest itself 
in jeopardy, and we are inclined to think a general educational 
law would in all countries prove a better remedy than any spe- 
cial legislation in regard to working hours. 

The second or intermediate branch of Belgian education, 
consists at present of the colleges, or Athenées, established in all 
the large towns. ‘These are maintained principally by the inha- 
bitants, but receive in addition some aid from the state. The 
classics, modern languages, history, geography, and the mathe- 
matical and physical sciences, are taught pretty much upon the 
Dutch system. Besides these, there are other colleges for gene- 
ral education, under the exclusive management of the clergy. 
The Jesuits alone have established four,—at Brussels, Namur, 
Alost, and Ghent. These are intended to compete with the 
Athenées in the education of all classes, and it may easily be 
supposed are conducted with a more marked religious bias, 
They are distinct from the theological seminaries, established in 
each diocese, for the special training of the priesthood. ‘The 
schools of industry, of painting, music, &c., belong also to this 
branch of education. ‘They are numerous and well attended. 

Belgium contains four universities ; two of the States, at Liege 
and Ghent, which existed also during the union with Holland; 
the Catholic University of Louvain, founded by the clergy ; and 
the free University of Brussels, established by private association. 
The number of students, according to the last returns before us, 
was as follows :— 

G @ 
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Liege, (Session 1887-8). . . . -. + 317 
Ghent do. ews se 
Brussels do. . ts 2. oe 
Louvain, (1 January 1838) cyl ete ee aa 


Total number receiving superior instruction 1203 


The freedom of university instruction is almost as: complete 
as that of the schools. Universities have been erected quite 
independently of the government, and without being in any way 
responsible to it for the system pursued. Degrees, however, 
can only be conferred by the central body, called “ le jury d’exa- 
men,” at Brussels, composed of members of the several univer- 
sities, out of whom the jury is selected which assigns the univer- 
sity honours. Both the private and the state universities are 
equally obliged to resort to this central jury for their degrees ; 
but, beyond this, their systems of education are not subjected to 
any standard or rule. 

The idea of a free university originated with the Catholic party, 
who did not, however, give their establishment the title of Catho- 
lic, until the liberal party had begun to set up another in oppo- 
sition. It was opened, under a bull of institution from the 
Pope, i in November 1834, at Mechlin, with all the éclat of a 
high mass, and a Latin oration from the rector, (the Abbé de 
Ram), demonstrating the consistency of the Catholic faith with 
the progress of the arts and sciences ; ; and it was afterwards, by the 
favour of. the government, removed to Louvain, the seat of the 
most ancient University of Belgium, and recently of ithe Philo- 
sophical College, with which King William ‘so- injudiciously 
scandalized his Catholic subjects. ‘The Catholic University has 
unquestionably been a successful attempt ; its numbers have gra- 
dually increased from 86 in its first session, to between 400 and 
500, and it bids fair to become an important post of clerical 
ascendancy and Catholic propagandism, 

The Liberal University was founded in Brussels within a few 
days after its rival. In addition to the ordinary course of study, 
it claims the merit of a fifth faculty, dedicated to political and 
administrative science, with a view to the qualification of students 
for public life. It numbers among its professors men of con- 
siderable distinction in science and philosophy, but these pro- 
fessors have been very inadequately remunerated. The liberals 
have not in fact supported their university so well as the Catho- 
lics, whose zeal in the cause has been quite overflowing. But 
there is, we trust, no fear of Brussels being able to maintain an 
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institution so peculiarly adapted to prepare the Belgian youth 
for a sphere of public usefulness in after-life, 

We cannot stay to inquire here into the many important con- 
siderations which occur in arranging a scheme of national 
education. But there is one point upon which its success in 
Belgium will probably depend more than upon any other; viz. 
its connection with the religion professed by more than nineteen- 
twentieths of the population; that is, the Catholic faith. There 
are, in fact, only a few thousand persons belonging to other per- 
suasions. ‘The Belgians are in general warmly attached to their 
religion, and the fate of the Dutch government ought to be a 
standing proof of the folly, not to say wickedness, of attempting 
to proselytize them from their ancient creed. We do not believe 
the Protestant form of Christianity to be suited to the Belgian 
temperament and character; but however this may be, the fact of 
Protestantism never having made any progress in the Belgic pro- 
vinces, is enough to show that, in whatever the legislator has to 
do with religion, he must at least respect Catholic institutions. It 
is true that no established church is recognized by the consti- 
tution, which, like that of France, declares liberty of conscience 
for all persuasions, and assigns stipends to the ministers of all, 
even of the Jews. But still, Catholicism is practically the na- 
tional belief; and the Catholic clergy, by their numbers alone, 
cannot but keep alive a mighty influence over the public mind. 
There is the Archbishop of Mechlin, (the well known M., Sterx, 
lately elevated to the rank of a cardinal,) with five bishops, a pro- 
portionate number of vicars-general and canons, a staff of 4731 
secular clergy, and 333 monasteries and convents, inhabited by 
the regular clergy and female devotees. The clergy as a body 
unquestionably command the reverence of the people, more es- 
pecially in the rural districts, where they exercise considerable 
authority in political matters and march their flocks up to the 
poll at elections in such excellent discipline, that in some parts 
of the country, no opposing candidate has any chance against the 
protegé of the priesthood. We will not dissemble that the Bel- 
gian clergy are keenly alive to the interests of their church, and 
that they desire to sway their flocks in worldly as well as in 
spiritual affairs. But they ‘are certainly not an ignorant and 
bigoted clergy, in the sense in which those terms are applicable 
to the priesthood in some other countries, 


“* We cannot doubt,” says a late intelligent observer—himself a Pro- 
testant—‘ that the Belgic clergy has in itself enough of the spirit of 
the Gospel to act as an antidote to the tendency, which the sense of 
political power has, to deprive man of that healing balm—the sentiment 
of profound submission to God. . . . . It would be unjust to compare 
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the clergy of Belgium to that of Spain, for in the latter count: ; two 
things are wanting, which in the former exercise a most salutary in- 


fluence, the mildness of the national character, and the advanced state 
of civilization.”* 


The Belgian clergy have participated, some of the inferior 
orders very strongly so, in the liberal notions of their times; and, 
far from any hostility to the education of the people, they have 
shown every possible disposition to further it, provided only it be 
based upon religion,—by which is meant, of course, Catholicism. 
A circular letter from the Archbishop of Mechlin, now before 
us, is in substance to that effect. 

Now the promoters of public instruction, rightly considering 
it a sine gud non, that religion should in all cases be taught in 
the schools, have, without hesitation, agreed to place it under the 
superintendence of the clergy, saving the rights of conscience of 
dissenting parties. The commission of 1834 and M. Ducpé- 
tiaux have alike adopted from the French code the following 
declaration, as a part of their plans: “ L’enseignement de la 
religion est donné sous la direction de ses ministres: le voeu des 
péres de famille sera toujours consulté et suivi en ce qui con- 
cerne la participation de leurs enfans a l’instruction religieuse.” 
Thus the schools will be essentially Christian, teaching generally 
the elements of the religion approved by the mass of the nation, 
and making at the same time adequate provision for those who 
differ from it. We should not anticipate in Belgium any prac- 
tical difficulties in the working of this plan, which will secure 
the co-operation of the clergy, and we trust lay a good founda- 
tion for the improvement of the lower orders. In countries like 
England or the United States, where a variety of religious sects 
are constantly coming into contact with each other, the difficul- 
ties of making a satisfactory arrangement for conveying religious 
instruction in the national schools are greatly enhanced. ‘To 
these the circumstances of Prussia are more analogous: there, 
according to M. Cousin, religion is uniformly taught in the 
schools, provision being made that there shall be teachers as far 
as possible of all sects, and where this is impossible, the parents 
are themselves to educate their children in their own tenets. But, 
says the Prussian code, “ in every school in a Christian state the 
predominant spirit, and which is common to all sects, is a pious 
and profound veneration for Almighty God.” This is a senti- 
ment which most will agree ought to pervade the laws that 
regulate national education in all countries, In surrendering to 
the catholic clergy the general superintendence of religious in- 


* Lettres sur la Belgique, par Loebel, Professeur a l'Université de Bonn, 1837. 
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struction, the Belgians may perhaps sometimes find that clerical 
zeal will outrun discretion; but the schools will be the founda- 
tion of the best bulwark that can be erected against excessive 
clerical pretensions,—namely, the growing knowledge and dis- 
cernment of the people themselves. 


CRIME AND PRISONS. 

The state of crime is, of course, one of the most important in- 
dices to the morality of a nation; and we shall therefore refer to 
some statistical data illustrative of this point. It will be seen 
that crimes have considerably diminished since the Revolution; 
and although we are not exactly prepared to say that the separa- 
tion from Holland has had a direct moral effect, still it is satis- 
factory to know that the Revolution cannot be charged with 
having introduced an increased propensity to crime. In all coun- 
tries ignorance and poverty may be regarded as the immediate 
progenitors of offences; and it is by the removal of these evils, 
rather than in the perfection of penal systems, that the way is 
really to be prepared for lightening the criminal calendars, and 
relieving the prisons. From what has been said, it will easily be 
supposed that education is not sufficiently diffused in Belgium to 
operate with any great force towards the reduction of crime ; the 
cause of its diminution would seem rather to lie in the improving 
circumstances of the people in wealth and ease, and in the growth 
of those industrious and careful habits amongst them, which are 
the strongest antidotes against temptations to violate the laws. 
The small cultivators, who form a very numerous class of the po- 
pulation, are remarkable for their industry, forethought, and eco- 
nomy.* ‘The system on which relief is administered to the poor 
is by no means free from objections, but the inmates of the de- 
pots of mendicity, and the poor colony of Merz-plas-Ryckevorsel, 
have decreased in numbers since the Revolution; and the gradual 
increase of the deposits in the savings’ banks is ‘particularly gra- 
tifying. In 1833 the amount of these deposits was between three 
and four millions of francs,—in 1835 it reached 13,707,348 
francs,—and on the Ist of March, 1838, it was no less than 
39,971,634 francs. We cannot but consider such facts as these 
to be closely connected with the diminution of crime which we 
shall show to have taken place since 1830. 

The administration of criminal justice and classification of 
offences being very much the same in Belgium as in France, 
we have the ready means of comparison between the two coun- 
tries; and by that comparison it appears that the number of per- 


* See the Report of George Nicholls, Esq. on the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes in Holland and Belgium. 1838, 
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sons annually charged with crimes is 40 per cent. less in Belgium 
than in France. ‘The average annual number of persons accused 
of crimes in Belgium was,— 

Years 1826 to 1850. . . 767, or 1 in every 5007 inhabitants. 

1831 to 1834. . . 620, or 1 in every 6724 es 
which exhibits a general diminution of about 25 per cent. The 
diminution appears to have been the greatest in the province of 
Brabant (in which Brussels is situate), where it was as much as 
42 per cent., and the least in Luxembourg, where it was only 4 
per cent. In speaking of crimes, we mean offences of a grave 
nature, and tried by the courts of assize. In regard to minor 
offences, (delits correctionnels) the average number is also less in 
Belgium than in France, but it has remained nearly stationary in 
Belgium during the two periods referred to; the numbers charged 
having been,— 

Years 1826 to 1829 .. . 22,641, or 1 to every 171 inhabitants. 

1851 to 1834... 23,443, or 1 to every 175 9 

The acquittals are stated at from 15 to 20 per cent. of the ac- 
cusations for crime, aud at nearly 25 per cent. of the correctional 
charges.* 

Capital punishment forms a part of the criminal code of Bel- 
gium, but its execution is gradually becoming less and less fre- 
quent. Its secondary punishments consist wholly of different 
degrees of imprisonment, the bagves, or galleys, having been for 
some time past abolished. ‘The penal prisons consist of the 
Maison de force at Ghent; the Matson de reclusion at Vilvorde ; 
the house of correction at St. Bernard, near Antwerp, for cor- 
rectional offenders, with a separate ward for boys; and the mili- 
tary prison at Alost. ‘The number of persons confined in these 
prisons has lately averaged from 3600 to 3700. In addition to 
these a distinct prison for convicted females is in progress of 
erection at Namur. In the chief town of each province there is a 
maison darrét et de justice, for the accused, and those condemned 
for short terms; at the chief town of each arondissement a maison 
darrét ; and about 150 maisons de depét, or police stations, 

We have devoted some personal observation to the manage- 
ment of these prisons, and have no hesitation in pronouncing them 
very inadequate to their purpose, both as penal institutions and 
places of safe custody. The old vicious system of association 
continues to prevail, and the legitimate ends of punishment are 
made so subordinate to those of profit derivable from the pri- 
soner’s labour, that the establishments at Ghent and Vilvorde 


* See the official document entitled, “‘Compte de l’Administration de la Justice 
Criminelle en Belgique pendant les années 1831 4 1834,” published by the minister 
of justice in 1836. The account has not been continued to a later date. 
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are, in fact, great manufactories rather than prisons. The Bel- 
gian army is almost entirely equipped by the labour of the pri- 
soners, which is assigned to contractors for each particular branch 
of work. As an inducement to labour, the prisoners are allowed 
a portion of their earnings ; and of this portion one third only is 
required to be set aside as a reserved fund, the other two thirds 
being allowed to be spent at the canteens, which are to. be found 
in all the large prisons. Meat, tea, coffee, beer, and tobacco, are 
permitted to be sold in the canteens ; and, we were assured, that 
but for this indulgence, it would be found difficult to get the 
work done by the prisoners. Now we are fully aware that the 
treatment of prisoners confined for long terms will always require 
considerable modifications of general rules; and in the penal 
prisons of Belgium, offenders are confined for terms of twenty 
years, and upwards, or for the residue of their lives. We even 
saw an old man in the Maison de force at Ghent, who had been a 
prisoner for sixty years! But we are convinced that it is per- 
fectly idle to expect in Belgium or any other country either the 
repression of crime, or the reformation of offenders, from a sys- 
tem of prison discipline such as that we have been describing. 
M. Ducpétiaux, the inspector-general, is fully aware of its worth- 
lessness, and in his valuable work on the Penitentiary system, pre- 
fixed to this article, has given the most satisfactory reasons for 
preferring a system of entire separation of the prisoners from each 
other. ‘The government has also so far approved the latter sys- 
tem, as to cause an addition to be made.to the Maison de force at 
Ghent, comprising thirty-six cells of sufficient dimensions to be- 
come the habitation of prisoners in a state of complete separation. 
We have some doubts whether the construction of these cells is 
such as effectually to preclude communication; but at all events 
the experiment is creditable to the Belgian government, as mani- 
festing a desire to introduce into its prisons the system which the 
most experienced persons concur in recommending, as that which 
alone affords a prospect of any satisfactory moral results. 
Discharged criminals are placed under the surveillance of the 
administrative commissions, and colleges of regents, who take 
measures to provide them with employment. This is no light 
difficulty in any country; and continually brings us back to the 
paramount importance of the systematic education of the people. 
For upon a recent inquiry, it was found, that out of every hun- 
dred offenders detained in the penal prisons of Belgium, sixty- 
one could neither read nor write, fifteen had received partial in- 
struction, and twenty-four only could read and write fairly. 
Such facts speak more than volumes of argument, for sending the 


schoolmaster abroad, with all speed, throughout the Belgic pro- 
vinces. 
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than acquired by Perception. 












































perfecting the relationships of Spirit and Matter. 























Art.V.—1!. Kant’s, lm., sorgfaltig revidirte Werke. Gesammt- 
ausgabe, in 10 Banden.—(Kant’s Works, carefully revised. 
Complete edition, in 10 vols.) Leipzig. 1837 to 1839. 

2. Kant’s, Im., Sammtliche Werke. WHerausgegeben von Karl 
Rosenkranz and F. W. Schubert. (Kant’s Complete Works, 
edited by Rosenkranz and Schubert.) Vol. I. to VIII. Leipzig. 


Ir is not when the cold grey dawn of morning is first visible 
above the horizon and the student recruited by rest feels empow- 
ered to grapple anew with the intricacies of some subtle argu- 
ment; it is not when the sun attains his meridian, and the sense 
delights in visions of spar-studded grottoes and crystal fountains ; 
it is not at the gentle vesper hour when sweet emotions and kind 
sympathies are busy with our nature,—but in the dead hush of 
night when outward scenes and earthly relationships seem lost in 
the silence of Solemnity; when the soul retires from the external 
sphere, into the inmost world, and marvels that the common cases 
of Life should ever disturb her sublime repose; when she heark- 
ens, a loving disciple, to the teachings of intuitive conscience— 
then is the time when the Philosophy of Kant is most worthily 
appreciated. The state of mind which he requires is not acti- 
vity—that is too restless; not lassitude—that is too dormant; 
not affection—that is too tender; but an elevated and wakeful 
submission, wherein truths are communicated by Reason, rather 


In a sympathetic estimation of Kant’s Philosophy, there is 
first generated within the breast an indifference to, if not a doubt 
of, the world’s material existence. The thoughts are then directed 
to a different order of things, where we are fully compensated for 
losing the empirical charms of sense, by a more dignified per- 
ception of moral and legislative Reason. Kant, it is true, deprives 
that reason of a hundred interests with which other Teachers 
have associated it. He neither looks with Fichte at the combat 
which ensues between Reason and the outward world as a sort 
of knightly tournament, wherein the Mental Power is the perpe- 
tual antagonist of Sense. He seeks not with Wolf to impose 
upon the Sovereign Faculty the mighty task of harmoniously 


He neither 


demands of it with Schelling enthusiasm for a religious system, 
nor presents to it the ideals of Hegel to be realized in national, 
social, or family life. All these are interesting theories which 
vanish with the close of day, and are lost in the oblivion of the 
midnight hour, when Kant summons before our eyes the magic 
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power of Will, and commands us to submit implicitly to practical 
reason’s abstract law, called Duty. 

This law Kant renders most prominent, impressive, and dis- 
tinct, by divesting it of all the insinuating and alluring garbs 
wherewith, for the sake of attraction, both ancient and modern 
philosophers had apparelled it. ‘They pointed out the beneficial 
results accruing from a strict fulfilment of duty, and sought to 
enlist the mental and moral faculties for the service of a stern 
though just Sovereign by holding out hopes of speedy psychical 
promotion, and the realization of whatever ideal majesty Poets 
had ascribed to the soul. These were the highest motives exhi- 
bited to induce obedience to the law Duty; others of a less ele- 
vated character were not wanting. Kant however considered all 
such coaxing discipline equally futile and injurious. Reason 
demanded acquiescence; and she would make no compact with 
Inclination for the honours which Deity had chartered to her 
sway. 

The novel mode of thought opened by Kant is not only distin- 
guished by its contemplative depth and the strange mental world 
which it opens to the disciple; but for its immense progeny of 
notions, now become inalienably connected with all metaphysical 
theories. How many use with fluency and instinctive refinement 
of diction, the categories of subject and object, without once 
reflecting that Kant, in his criticism on Reason, first moulded 
those notions by a slow and persevering process into that philo- 
sophical profundity which has since rendered their application 
general and practical. Indeed every existing mode of thought is 
thoroughly tinctured with the categories of Kant, not to mention 
the various theories professedly based upon his system. Nor 
can we by any possibility travel out of his sphere. We shall now 
endeavour to sketch as briefly and clearly as possible the outlines 
of that powerful system which has wrought so great a revolution 
in modern philosophy. 

The doctrine of Kant is Idealism; and, not common, but 
transcendental, Idealism. The difference between the two is 
this—Common Idealism considers the whole existing world as 
deception and shadow; and admits not the existence of objects 
in themselves, but only of the notions which we entertain con- 
cerning them. ‘Transcendental Idealism on the other hand allows 
the existence of an external universe, but denies that we know it 
as it really is. It permits us only to be conversant with those 
apparitions of Nature which rise before our perceptive or cogni- 
tive faculties. Common Idealism never deals with the outward 
world as a result, but with its constituting qualities; while the 
transcendentalist only denies a perfect correspondence between 
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objects themselves and the virtues which simple and uncritical 
consciousness supposes in them. Thus simple Consciousness 
considers that all which comes in contact with sensible percep- 
tion; such as colour, form, continuation of parts, their connection 
etc.; are contained in the object itself and constitute its real 
substance :—while Transcendental Idealism discerns in the object 
the mere reflection of the cognitive Power in Man, which engraves 
upon the surface of sensible nature the impression of an innate 
law, resident in human existence. With the transcendental philo- 
sopher, the whole of the material world rests between two inscru- 
table points, as its two poles;—between the objects themselves, 
on the one side, and the power of Cognition, on the other. 
These two extreme polar points,—absolute object and absolute 
subject—have undergone further investigation by Kant’s succes- 
sors. According to his theory, however, Object and Subject 
form the boundaries of both Theory and Experiment: 

All the notions which we form of objects—all the qualities 
which we attribute to them—are derived either from the impres- 
sion of external Nature on the Senses, or from the innate forms 
which dwell in human perception. All we really know therefore 
of outward objects is, that they ARE; but wHaT they are remains, 
according to Kant, a perfect mystery. With the same mystery 
he likewise shrouds the true character of the pure subject in man, 
since its existence is real, and it may be contemplated as an ob- 
ject by itself. All the proper qualities which the subject dis- 
covers in itself, to wit, the faculties of thought, feeling, desire, 
&e., only indicate PARTs of the innate experience and con- 
ceptions of which it is capable. Thus our real knowledge of 
the subject is bounded by its existence :—We are ignorant of its 
absolute essence. On the other hand the manifold Forms of our 
perception, (which perception may be termed the eye of the sub- 
ject) and the objects of the outward world, Kant admits to be 
perfectly intelligible, and fully developed. He divides Forms 
into two classes; the one he distinguishes as @ priori, the other 
as @ posteriori. By the former he ‘understands all that is neces- 
sarily contained in our intellect, apart from experience. ‘The 
latter, on the contrary, signifies with him, everything that is 
deduced from the exhibition of facts. 

The @ priori class is of a twofold character. It comprises 
forms by which we behold and view, and forms by which we de- 
liberate and judge. Of the former kind are sPAce and TimE, 
together with all that we know in, and by them; viz. the three 
dimensions as the properties of space; the mathematical figures 
as its possible divisions and sections; the arithmetical progres- 
sions which originate in the ascent and descent in the sphere of 
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Time, with all the various forms of locomotion as changes of 
time manifested in Space. The body of these Forms of views 
so far as they have been ascertained by Science, presents to us 
an infinite field of endless and varied manifestations in which all 
the phenomena, by a law of necessity, appear under the one or 
other aspect. 

In proportion as the phenomena appear engrafted on those 
Forms, we judge of them as, in a greater or less degree, objects 
of experience. The relations which we discover between the 
phenomena and the d@ priori forms of Time and Space constitute 
the substance or nature of our judgment on matters of experi- 
ence. In order however to render the judgment complete, we 
must add to it the second class of forms @ priori. 

The forms of judgment fall under four Rubrics. We make, 
imprimis, either one thing, several things, or all things,—the ob- 
ject of inquiry and adjudication, The form which comprises 
that process, Kant terms THe Carecories of QUANTITY. 
Our reason then proceeds to grant or deny a certain predicate 
to a certain object. The form comprising this process Kant 
calls The Carecories or Quanity. But as in attempting to 
judge of an object we are compelled to contemplate the qualities 
with which we are about to invest it, a third form ensues, which 
consists in the relation of the Substance to its accidents. ‘Two 
conclusions or judgments may likewise be so combined that 
one may be the accident of the other. ‘Thus in saying, when the 
sun rises it becomes day, becoming day is the accident or effect 
of the Rising Sun. ‘The forms of judgment, of substance and 
accident, of cause and effect, Kant distinguishes by the common 
title Tue Catrecories or RELaATion. 

The fourth form consists in our positive or negative conclu- 
sions with respect to the objects of judgment. A fact or thing 
attains its highest degree of certainty by proof that difference or 
contrariety are, with relation to itself, impossible. Certainty then 
becomes the exhibition of Necessity. Kant designates the forms 
of necessity, possibility, and certainty, by the term CaTEGoRIEs 
or Mopatity. Thus concludes the second branch of a priori 
forms in their most essential bearing. 

Our knowledge is the result of a concurrent operation in both 
divisions of the a priori; viz. the forms by which we behold, and 
those by which we judge. Every form of judgment has its pecu- 
liar mode of operation in the field of viewing and beholding. 
Thus if we perceive therein a regular order of successive and 
similar phenomena ; such as, the sound which ensues every time 
we strike upon a glass; the freezing of water whenever the cold 
has attained a certain degree; the display of colours whenever 
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the sun shines ;—we are then conversant with those phenomena 
which give rise to the categories of Cause and Effect. On the 
contrary, a regular order of succession in a varying object,-—such 
succession, for instance, as may be discerned in water changing 
from congelation into fluid, then into vapour or steam ;—the con- 
verse process ;—the moon’s full aspect changing into the cres- 
cent form ;—childhood, as one mode of humanity, giving way to 
senility as another ;—the senses, vigilant during the day, surren- 
dering themselves to sleep in the night ; ;—such order of succes- 
sion gives rise to THE CATEGORIES OF SUBSTANCE AND ACccI- 
DENT. ‘The changing states we term Accidents, and the object 
in which the mutation is wrought we call Substance. 

The knowledge of things 1s, with Kant, the result of an ex- 
tremely artificial machine. The wheels do indeed revolve by, 
and within, each other, and by their complicated action the 
science is, so to say, properly manufactured. All things which 
we know have previously undergone the process requisite to re- 
cognition :—in fact, to know a thing, is simply to invest it with 
the results of the a priori operations in connexion with it. We 
are ignorant of the raw material of the objects. ‘Thus, the me- 
taphysics of Kant refuse us a view into the super-sensual empire of 
things as they really are. The suspicion which has been often en- 
tertained that the deceptive and chimerical are inseparable from 
the mere realm of sense, is much fostered by the doctrines of the 
philosopher under consideration. His tenets, on the other hand, 
frustrate our hopes of arriving at the knowledge of things by re- 
flection and reasoning concerning nature and the universe. 

We have now arrived at that stage in Kant’s system where 
perfect darkness veils from our view the nature of the external 
world, It is in vain that the soul in accents by turns command- 
ing, expostulatory, and persuasive, interrogates Nature of her 
Secret. All is still as the grave; and the opaque atmosphere 
arrests even the voice of Echo. 

But although the mind pauses in bewilderment before the 
mystery which rests on the sphere of outward inquiry, it dis- 
covers when it returns within itself a system of wonderful conso- 
lation in the resolution of THE WiLL. Inspired by divine con- 
sciousness, it no longer carries study and investigation into the 
region of natural phenomena, but fortifies itself with stern deter- 
mination—in the sphere where it RECEIVES instead of DISCOVERS 
—to believe in, and hope for, all the blessings to which man is 
fairly entitled when he conscientiously practises the Moral Law 
uttered by our Practical Reason. 

The resolution to consider oneself as a member of a spiritual 
world extending far beyond the limits of this life, is identical 
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with the determination to take the moral law as the standard for 
our conduct. For that law commands us to act in a way becom- 
ing members of a higher sphere; and it is impossible to practise 
it without fully believing it. Our REsoLUTION thus becomes 
identified with our belief, and shares all its fruits and conse- 
quences. 

No sooner do we believe in the existence of a spiritual world, 
and resolve to act as becomes its members, than we acknowledge 
ourselves creatures belonging to two spheres, and arrive at the 
position from which Kant himself acted, thought, and lived. 

The proud consciousness that we, though linked to a low na- 
ture by the a priori forms of both spheres, transcend in the 
majesty of an individual being, and in the loftiness of our destiny, 
the entire aggregate of the material universe ; and that we are 
permitted even from our low position an insight into the glorious 
future; this consciousness pours balm into the soul, and causes 
it to forget the toils of the way in the prospective of its end. 

Kant’s own life bears witness that he fully felt the truth of his 
theory. He never for a moment quitted his native place, Ko- 
nigsberg. He was born in 1724, the year of Klopstock’s nati- 
vity. His parents were poor but respectable persons, of Scottish 
extraction. His whole life was as a smooth river on which the 
image of the Heavens rested in undisturbed entirety. His exist- 
ence was one of perpetual thought and contemplation. He was 
appointed Professor Ordinarius in the year 1770, when he pub- 
lished his Latin treatise “ De mundi sensibilis atque intelligibilis 
forma et priucipiis,” in which he for the first time revealed the ideas 
afterwards fully developed in his criticism on pure reason. This 
treatise was a sealed book to the public in general, on account 
of the dead language in which it was written and the strict mathe- 
matical form in which it was couched. Seventeen years of com- 
parative neglect rolled over his serene and thoughtful existence. 
{n 1787 he published his celebrated work, the Criticism on Pure 
Reason. ‘This however did not bring him into public notice 
until 1792, after he had been for five years exposed to the pole- 
mic attacks of the learned of all countries. At that time Kant 
was in his sixty-eighth year—he had published however, when 
only twenty-two, a treatise in which we fully discover the funda- 
mental idea expressed in his great work given to the world nearly 
half a century afterwards. In the treatise referred to, young 
Kant undertook nothing less than a philosophical expedition 
against Leibnitz, Des Cartes, Benaali, and many other cele- 
brated writers of the day, and set himself up as an umpire to 
decide the controversies which were then carried on with great 
zeal between the schools of Leibnitz and Des Cartes. 
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The treatise, as it did not espouse the opinions of either 
school, remained wholly unnoticed. Kant bore this neglect with 
the greatest equanimity. So entirely had he realized “the truth 
that “prompted his assertions, that it had become an element in 
his existence. His Being was the world in which his philosophy 
made triumphant progress day by day: his views were too much 
associated with reality to be affected by the patronage or the dis- 
sent of the Public. 

The thinking world was at that time divided between two op- 
posite systems, the Dogmatism of Wolf and the Sensualism (or 
sensuous system) of Locke. ‘The gigantic mind of Kant had 
occupied itself with equal force and influence in the investigation 
of both systems. As public teacher of logic and metaphysics he 
was compelled to take Wolf as his text book; nevertheless he in- 
troduced into his lectures his own independent remarks, which 
threw doubts on several dogmatic doctrines of Leibnitz. On the 
other hand, in his work On Pure Reason, Kant started from the 
text-book of Locke, and had to defend inch by inch the elemen- 
tary axioms of Dogmatism, which in his lectures, previously de- 
livered, he had taken for granted. Kant thus found himself be- 
tween the fires of the contending parties; and with what almost 
supernatural power of genius and grasp of thought he contrived 
to brave the perils of that emergency, it shall be our task to de- 
velope in the following pages. 

Wolf found in the radical principles of reason the fundamental 
laws of the outward world, inasmuch as the relations of sub- 
stance and accident, cause and effect, possibility, &c. form alike 
the elementary conditions of our reason, and of all that exists 
around us. Wolf therefore asserted that the only reality in an 
object was what fell within the scope of our perceptions; while 
the activity of our senses, or whatever forms the condition of our 
individuality, he considered as AccIDENTs of the SUBSTANCES,— 
the general manifestations of our reason. 

Kant however only admitted the first part of the axiom of Wolf, 
without granting the conclusion to be correct. Besides enter- 
taining may doubts as to the necessity of the inference drawn by 
Wolf, he even suspected that it involved, a contradiction, as our 
notions indicate possibilities rather than realities, and if Wolf’s 
assertion, that individual existence is the accident of notions, were 
correct, it would follow that reality is the accident of possibility, 
a supposition absolutely absurd. 

When Kant afterwards resolved to base, with Locke and 
Hume, his philosophy upon the ground of Experience, the case 
became entirely reversed. ‘The conclusion of Wolf’s assertion was 
easily established, while the first part fell to the ground, In this re- 
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sult Kant was most unwilling to acquiesce, and in escaping from 
it he was compelled to prove by argument that the fundamental 
laws in the outward world are identified with the primary percep- 
tions of our reason ; or in other words, that the elementary laws of 
the sensible sphere appertain, as essential attributes, to our 
reason. 

The complicated labour of reconciling systems so extreme as 
those of Wolf and Hume involved him in difficulties on all points, 
and it is no marvel that the whole of his life was a continual de- 
votion to one arduous task. Wolf derived all philosophic know- 
ledge from pure reason, while Hume deduced it from the expe- 
rience of the senses. Kant, in starting from Hume’s system, 
undertook to demonstrate, a posteriori, all the axioms of Wolf. 

Among these same axioms, that of the intelligible world,—or 
a world of noumena, in opposition to the world of phenomena,— 
occupies a prominent place. ‘This we shall now endeavour to il- 
lustrate. 

Leibnitz, and with him Wolf, had maintained that man is a 
being living in two opposite spheres,—in a physical sphere 
known to him by the experience of his senses, and in a spiritual 
sphere known to him by the operations of his pure reason. Kant 
was upon the whole penetrated with the truth of this opinion. It 
formed in fact the very essence of his own philosophy, but he was 
compelled after all to urge many doubts against part of the as- 
sertion. He afterwards proved, in his Criticism on Pure Reason, 
under the head “ antinomies,” that there is nothing beyond the 
limits of Experience which can serve as a touch-stone for the cor- 
rectuess of our thoughts. Nor did he find in the knowledge 
which psychology affords us, with the aid of experience, sufficient 
evidence to substantiate the life of human nature in two distinct 
worlds. Being however MORALLY convinced of the truth of that 
assumption, Kant had recourse to the moral postulates to uphold 
and affirm it. He thus opposed to empiric consciousness one of 
a higher character. He confronted, if we may so say, the obsti- 
nate silence or apparent opposition of Sense with the direct affir- 
mations of Spirit. Finding that outward nature, and even spe- 
culative thought, were unable to confirm him in a conception 
which haunted him as it were instinctively, he determined to ac- 
cept it in all its vitality as the result of moral necessity. ‘This 
implicit evidence in the declarations of conscience forces the soul 
to acknowledge her own will, and points out to her the means of 
avoiding scientific allurements. It demands of the soul that she 
shall give audience to no philosophy save that which is of an 
intuitive character, and never surrender the faculties to investi- 
gations solely in the field of sense; that by such discipline we 
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may from time to time find it possible to divest ourselves of out- 
ward impressions and propensities. 

Kant’s philosophy, which has not only abolished all previous 
systems, but, as we before intimated, has interwoven itself with 
all subsequent theories, is distinguished by three reforms ; in the 
method of knowledge, the deductions of belief, and the notions 
concerning the moral law. 

The task of the subsequent modern systems, and more espe- 
cially that of Hegel, the most fashionable of the day, consists 
merely in bridging over the immense chasm that exists between 
Kant’s modern school and Wolf’s ancient school; to the end 
that the old scholastic views might be transferred with greater 
facility and security to the new system. 

The first reform of Kant was, we said, in the Method of Know- 
ledge. Before his time philosophy was withheld from assum- 
ing the rank of absolute science. Instead of keeping strictly to 
positive knowledge, she claimed it with respect to things of 
which she failed to prove even the existence. ‘Thus in amalga- 
mating perfect with imperfect knowledge, she became suspected 
of vain and speculative presumption, based on hypothesis alone. 
Kant however undertook to banish from the philosophic sphere 
all notions uninvested with the character of positive and demon- 
strative knowledge. He disposed, one by one, of those subjects 
of contention which had continually given rise to controversy, 
and which were involved in the opposition then believed to exist 
between Dogmatism and Scepticism. Before him the philoso- 
phers conceived themselves compelled to enlist under the banners 
of one of these. The dogmatists who reduced all philosophic 
knowledge to one principle, assuredly could not admit the 
opinions of the Sceptics, who doubted of the certainty and posi- 
tiveness of philosophic knowledge in general: but the system of 
Kant, which drew a line of demarcation between positive and 
uncertain knowledge, easily reconciled both opinions. 

The second subject of contention which Kant removed by his 
reform in the method of knowledge was, the opposition that 

existed between I[ntellectuality and Sensualism, or Sensuousness. 
According to Kant, all knowledge, though it begins its operations 
with sensual experience, nevertheless does not flow therefrom, 
since the facts themselves are conceived and properly arranged 
by innate and a priori perceptions, or categories of pure reason. 
But the particular exhibition of those facts depends upon the 
situation, position, and form of the sensual vessels which become 
recipient of innate contemplation. 

By this method Kant proved himself the umpire between Sen- 
suality and Intellect, and effected a lasting peace between the 
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contending parties. Until his time, ever since that of Des 
Cartes it had been the subject of bitter dispute, whether philo- 
sophical knowledge or conceptions were, as according to the 
sensualists, derived from pure experience, or, as according to the 
intellectualists, from pure reason. Kant has shown the fallacy 
of both opinions by demonstrating that all phenomenal knowledge 
must arise from the co-operation of the outward and the inward, 
An intellect that loses sight of experience, has no object on 
which to act. The objects which experience presents cannot 
truly be said to exist, until Intellect with its combining and ar- 
ranging power commences its operations upon them. 

The third subject of controversy which Kant disposed of by 
his reform in the method of philosophical knowledge, was the 
speculative theology in vogue from the scholastic times, and 
which had found an advocate even in Wolf. Here Kant did not 
attempt a reconciliation, but extirpated the very root of the evil. 
He it was who entirely annihilated that learned monster against 
which many other philosophers had previously contended with 
more zeal than success. Speculative theology deduces its doc- 
trines concerning God, the creation of the world, the character 
of the soul and its future state, from notions of pure reason alone. 
This ridiculous system had infected even the matter-of-fact 
Locke, who, though starting from the principle that all knowledge 
is derived from experience, extended his categories of reason, 
drawn as he supposed from mere experience, far beyond the 
boundaries of all experience, and concocted arbitrary postulates 
with regard to eternal matter, creation, and the Deity. Kant 
however terminated the phantasy ; and this leads us at once to 
the second reform, which he wrought in Belief. 

The subjects of belief or faith, viz. God and immortality, 
are far beyond the reach of human knowledge. Belief does not 
rest on any soil of knowledge or perception, “but solely on moral 
resolution of a peculiar character. Belief is always and neces- 
sarily associated with a change in mental disposition. Nay it is 
even identified with that psychical tendency which attracts man 
from his earthly exertions, and worldly interests, to the serious 
accomplishment of the moral law. With the disappearance of 
that tendency, belief vanishes also, and with the return of the 
mental disposition, belief also returns. He who perseveres in 
the fulfilment of the moral law is a believer, since belief is none 
other than the operation of that law. The identity between 
a necessary direction of the will by the moral law on the one 
hand, and belief on the other, may be illustrated in the following 
simple manner. 


The moral law, which commands us to act uprightly, and 
He 
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which is inherent in every human being, requires implicit and 
unexceptionable submission, Man will find no difficulty in 
obedience, if he associates with it the idea of utility, and sees that 
compliance with that law is conducive to welfare, honour, or 
fortune ; inward or outward comfort; internal or external per- 
fection. For virtue and happiness are ideas which bear the 
relation of cause and effect to each other in the innate judgment 
of our practical reason. ‘Thus whenever the moral law is appre- 
hended as the source of happiness, there is little difficulty in 
obedience to the former. ‘The connexion however between 
virtue and happiness is not always perceived to exist: on the 
contrary, there are cases in which actions that seem to deserve 
the highest reward, yet apparently conduce only to misery, or 
even death. In such instances the moral commandment fre- 
quently appears absurd, and he who resolves implicitly to obey it, 
is considered by the multitude little better than insane. With 
many the acknowledgment of the moral law is limited by the 
beneficial consequences which result from it in the outward 
world. Such a state will never cease while we expect as the 
reward of obedience to the moral law the generation of circum- 
stances externally favourable. ‘That law proposes no recom- 
pense during the period of trial. It does not contemplate man 
as a mere mimic warrior whose battle with Circumstance is to be 
fought by other agency than his own. He is not destined to 
combat by proxy, and to be rewarded in person; but Conscience 
is to animate him, Hope to sustain him, Immortality to repay 
him. It is in the appreciation of these truths—in the realization 
of the “hereafter world” that he finds it easy to render to the 
moral law that conformity which under other circumstances is 
impossible. 

The belief in God and immortality is thus transformed by 
Kant from a matter of demonstration into a matter of moral 
resolution. ‘The system of Kant, therefore, more than any other, 
approximates in this particular to positive religion; which, com- 
manding us to believe even without seeing, could never allow 
attempts at metaphysical demonstration to supply the place of 
moral resolution. ‘The system of Kant with regard to religion 
has also a close connexion with the primitive patriarchal faith, 
which was characterized by personal communion with God. 
Kant in this particular stands almost alone; the great body of 
modern creeds having substituted communion with the symbols 
of Deity for personal intercourse with himself. 

‘The third reform which Kant wrought was in relation to the 
Moral Law. ‘The teachers of moral philosophy before him had 
asserted with some plausibility that much might be done in the 
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field of morals by the principles of desire of good, pursuit of per- 
fection, and social comfort; all of which were deduced from 
Experience. Kant in endeavouring to establish morality as an 
abstract object beyond the reach of motives drawn from Expe- 
rience, announced the requisition of the law in the following 
terms: Act as if you would have your conduct the standard for 
that of all men.” 

Moral law must not, however, be confounded with moral 
instinct or moral sense, because the active power of the first is 
associated with moral dignity, and prohibits our inclinations from 
testing the value of our actions. Kant duly felt the value of dis- 
tinguishing rational judgment from desire, enthusiasm, aversion, 
and fear. He therefore properly designated his task as “a 
chemical process of decomposition.” By the simple process of 
applying our individual instinct to the state of Society at large, 
the alloy of that instinct is dissolved, and nought remains of it 
save what accords with the moral law. 

In entering deeply into the spirit of Kant’s system, involving 
as it does a machinery extensive and complicated as it is pro- 
found and ingenious, we cannot restrain the exclamation, ‘‘ Here 
is indeed a new Socrates !” Kant, like Socrates, gave to phi- 
losophy the value and certainty of a practical character—Kant, 
like Socrates, waged war against sophistry, and abolished the 
metaphysical illusions of his time—Kant, like Socrates, effected 
a perfect revolution in the field of thought, opposed the simple to 
the artificial, and positive realities to far fetched speculations— 
Kant, like Socrates, won philosophy from the clouds to the earth, 
from the standard of theoretical investigation to that of practical 
belief—like Socrates he was hostile to Rhetoric as calculated to 
allure and mislead, though he himself was a master in the art of 
connecting and analysing logical subtleties. There is however 
another similarity between these great men. Neither of them 
pretended to form a new school by a complete system of their 
own. Both of them, on the contrary, declared explicitly to the 
last, that their philosophies were progressive in point of theory, 
and ata great distance from perfection. On the other hand, 
both declared the practical certainty of the law respecting all that 
is good, and the connexion that exists between the soul and 
Deity to be dogmatically true. Kant considered his Criticism 
on Pure Reason as a mere preliminary study to a future system 
of metaphysics; nor did Socrates disdain to resume investigation 
in every new dialogue, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
another way leading to the Supreme Being might not be disco- 
vered. The lives “of both Kant. and Socrates were devoted to 
the analysis of all previous systems; Socrates examined those of 
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Parmenides, Zeno, Heracles, and the sophists; while Kant put 
to the test of criticism those of Leibnitz, Wolf, Locke, Hume, 
and the French philosophers of the last century, at the head of 
whom was Voltaire. Kant would hardly have been stimulated 
to the profound and spirited defence of his own system by those 
doctrines of Wolf which the philosopher of pure reason had once 
taught in his capacity of public professor. 

But he was assailed by a hundred different and conflicting 
voices. The German, like the Greek, was destined to contend 
with the subtle theorists of the time. Helvetius, Condillac, La 
Mettrie, Maupertuis, Robinet, and Rousseau, formed the band 
of modern sophists whom Kant had to encounter. There is 
indeed so striking a similarity between the situation, plan, pur- 
pose, and doctrine of the two great men whose characters we 
have compared, that we are induced to elucidate a little more 
fully the history of philosophy. 

Until Socrates the ancient philosophers were constantly en- 
gaged in attempts to separate the conception of a thing from the 
thing itself; to form as the result of their system an abstract 
mode of thought, and to elevate mankind from the kingdom of 
sensuous phenomena into that of unmixed idealism. This pro- 
cess, which appears so easy to us moderns, was found difficult 
of accomplishment in the time to which we refer; so much 
so, that it was reserved for the powerful genius of Aristotle elone 
to consolidate and arrange systematically the common laws essen- 
tial to abstract thought, judgment, and inference. Simple logical 
conclusions which are with us so lucid as to be in the mouths 
of children, wore in ancient times the appearance of enigma 
and paradox. Thus we at present find no contradiction in the 
assertion, “‘ that although all negroes are men, yet all men are 
not negroes;” anciently, however, when the mathematical equa- 
tions were more known than the logical, the preceding assertion 
was comprehended in the sense of a mathematical equation, 
and the result was, since Negro=Man, it necessarily followed 
Man=Negro. 

The foregoing proposition, and others of a similar character, 
were considered in the time of Socrates much in the same man- 
ner as we now regard the antinomies and paralogisms contained 
in Kant’s doctrine of pure reason at the present day. Such 
a theory as his, which supposes familiarity with at least the laws 
of abstraction, was utterly impossible in ancient times when 
logic was yet in its infancy. We may therefore refrain from 
wondering that Socrates had devised no measures for limiting the 
use of abstract notions in connexion with all that is divine, and 
that he on the contrary much recommended their free use ; a line 
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of conduct greatly deprecated by Kant. Socrates, and after him 
Plato, had however too much scientific intuition to be misled by 
the liberty which they allowed to others. 

With regard to the practical part of their philosophy there is 
this difference between Socrates and Kant, that the former as a 
teacher of unprecedented moral doctrines was compelled to ex- 
plain and illustrate them by his own actions, both public and 
private; while Kant had nothing to do but direct public attention 
to that law, for obedience to which a thousand martyrs had _ pe- 
rished. The Greeks were a young people, principally charac- 
terized by their emulative spirit. ‘Their Olympic games were 
typical of their uniform disposition. ‘The continuance of their 
best citizens in the paths of sobriety, moderation, and justice, 
was rather the result of competition than of any higher motive. 
‘Thus with their philosophical theories, gymnastic exercises were 
introduced in the public arena, and made the theme of public 
discussion. The ancient philosopher was obliged in a great 
measure to elucidate his creed by his life; but in our own days, 
in consequence of the general development of perception, 
mental doctrines need no sensuous interpretation; and theories 
which effect the greatest mutations in society may owe their 
parentage to men who never leave the quiet of the cell or the 
seclusion of the hermitage for personal intercourse with man- 
kind. 

We may anticipate that Kant’s philosophy will exercise on the 
future development of science, an influence analogous to that 
exerted by Socrates at an earlier period. The fruit it has already 
borne during the brief interval which has elapsed since his death 
justifies us in this expectation. As in the days of antiquity 
Socrates brought forward a system entirely novel for the deve- 
lopment of ideas, and one which nevertheless revived in some 
degree the preceding doctrines of Parmenides, Pythagoras, 
Heracles, and Democritus, so did the theory of Kant, though in 
itself perfectly original, re-introduce to mankind the doctrines of 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, Plato, and Jacob Bohme. Indeed it is the 
noble prerogative of genius to discern the truth that exists in all 
creeds, how much sovever they may differ from each other. 
The wise architect does not reject the Doric order or the Ionic 
order in favour of the Corinthian, but he finds in each class an 
adaptation to a particular portion of the edifice. The frag- 
mentary and divers specimens of the various philosophic orders 
Kant has combined together with the judgment of a sage, 
and with the taste of an artist; and has constructed for us a 
mental temple accordant with the simple but imposing solem- 
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nity of feelings inherent in the breasts of devout and earnest 
worshippers. 

The theory of Leibnitz as to a supernatural intellectual world 
has been embodied in Kaut’s system, as that state of reason 
wherein we spiritually live, while as physical beings we belong to 
the’ realms of space and time. ‘This theory is moreover recog- 
nized by Hegel, who asserts ‘that the kingdom of God is rea- 
lized in the history of the world.” 

The spirit of Spinoza is exhibited by Kant, who laboured to 
found a strict metaphysical system upon pure notions; and he 
may in this respect be associated with Schelling, who considered 
the various appearances of nature as so many different aspects of 
mental perception. 

The attempt of Locke to bring the imagination under the 
control of experience is, in so far as valuable, wrought out suc- 
cessfully by Kant, who separated and distinguished the elements 
of knowledge into classes, material and spiritual. This doctrine 
is indicated in the Psychology of Herbart and Benek, which 
subjects the attractive and repulsive powers of the imagination 
to a demonstrative ordeal. 

The dialectics of Plato, which treat with wonderful ingenuity 
of the contradictions and labyrinths in the ideal world, are re- 
flected in Kant’s doctrine of the Antinomies and Paralogisms ; 
wherein he shows how blind and powerless is reason out of her 
proper sphere. As to this, Kant’s influence may be traced in the 
attempt of Hegel to reconcile the difficulties contained in the 
Antinomies, and in the endeavour of Herbart to correct them. 

The construction of nature by Des Cartes, who said “ give 
me extension and motion, and I will create nature,” is repre- 
sented in Kant as a physical Dynamic from the attractive and 

‘repulsive powers, and is assented to in the philosophy of Oken, 
who proves the act of self-consciousness to be the same in the 
simple form of the atom, and in the organization of the thinking 
brain. 

The doctrines of Grotius and Hobbes Kant involves in his 
idea of natural right, which he has developed in theories of state- 
economy, and which men like Hegel and Krause held to be supe- 
rior even to the ideal of Plato’s Republic. 

The theological rationalism originated by Abelard, and which 
transfers faith from the realm of external authority into that of 
man’s inward conscience, Kant described as a religion within the 
limits of pure reason, where faith is generated by the vivid opera- 
tion of our feelings and sympathies. ‘This doctrine has found 
an able and successful advocate in Schleiermacher, 

The philosophy of the present day resembles a vast edifice, 
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which as an entirety is beyond the comprehension of the beholder. 
Most of our modern thinkers are familiar with but one wing or 
section. It was for Kant to sketch the plan of the whole build- 
ing. Every one after him has chosen a certain department; one 
the categories, another the a priori views, a third the investigation 
of objects, and a fourth the absolute subject. ‘Thus the general 
survey has been gradually lost. The knowledge of modern 
philosophers is profound and rich in experience, but at the same 
time limited and partial; that of Kant, on the other hand, 
though abstract and poor in experience, was nevertheless all- 
embracing and ideally distinct. It is impossible at the present 
time to be a thorough adept in philosophy, without becoming 
familiar with those principles which are developed in Kant’s 
Criticism on Pure Reason. On the other hand, no sooner have 
we mastered that criticism than we discern in every page the 
seeds of all systems now in vogue amongst mankind. We are 
however apt to prefer the harvest to the seed, and thus forgetting 
that they but reap what Kant sowed, the modern schools have 
actually sneered at the imperfect state of his speculations. 
Fichte is the only man who has acknowledged his system to be 
a branch of Kant’s. It was customary in the school of Schelling 
to look contemptuously on the philosopher of Konigsberg, while 
the disciples uf Hegel held the Criticism on Reason to be the 
emanation of an inferior mind. There is however some excuse 
for their severity. ‘The fault chiefly rests with those pedantic 
blockheads who, adhering to Kant’s system, and calling their 
school very improperly the Kantian, did not advance a single 
step beyond their prototype, although he himself more than once 
declared that his system was far from being complete. Thus it 
happened that the thinking disciples of Kant, who advanced 
with wonderful rapidity in the road pointed out to them by the 
latter, found it better to disown his name altogether than to bear 
it in connexion with those imbecile travellers who could not pro- 
ceed a step beyond the spot to which they were led. 

In analyzing the wonderful features peculiar to Kant’s philo- 
sophy we are primarily struck by the elevated and ennobling 
feelings which it awakens. In looking to the moral law as that 
which is to govern our conduct, and as the source whence we are 
to receive all communications of a priori science, we become 
aware of the dignity of human character, and of the glory of our 
ultimate destiny. The development of laws in the region of 
spirit becomes to us as familiar as their illustration in the world of 
matter. We ascend to the eminence of a moral observatory ; 
the human soul is the firmament which we scan, and the immor- 
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tal faculties are those worlds of which we calculate the position, 
the ascendancy, and the eclipse. 

We are led, im the second place, to perceive that the universal 
law which reigns throughout the spiritual and material worlds is 
neither of a physical nor an intellectual, but of a moral character. 

Thirdly, we are induced to acknowledge that the most valua- 
ble features of ancient philosophy have been retained in the 
system of Kant, and that he has superadded to them those higher 
qualities and forms of illustration wherewith Christianity has 
been endowed by its author. 

But that which demands our most particular attention and 
admiration is, the universality of that mind which found some- 
thing akin to itself in all former systems, how much soever at 
variance with each other; which having collected together the 
currency of previous thoughts, and upon which the stamp of greater 
principles was but partially visible, refined them together in the 
furnace of virtuous intelligence, amalgamated them into harmo- 
nious unity, and sealed their homogeneity with the indelible im- 
pression of truth. 


Art. VI.—1. On the Preparation of Opium for the Chinese 
Market ; written March 1835, By D. Butler, M.D. Bengal. 
1836. 

2. The Canton Register. 1838-9. 


3. The Chinese Repository. July, 1836; January and March, 
1837.* 


Nations in the early stages of civilization are like children in 
their infancy. They have to undergo a course of instruction in 
order to render them in after years worthy members of society. 
We take it for granted that it is no more possible for a nation 
than for an individual to remain perfectly independent of others, 
unless in 2 state of comparative barbarism. All advancement in 
knowledge and power, both in the one case and the other, is made 
by frequent communication and mutual assistance. 

The rules of conduct which ought to regulate the intercourse of 
nations are by no means fixed and invariable, but should be based 
upon principles of equity, which are supposed to be well under- 
stood in all polished countries. Among uncultivated people how- 


* The Iniquities of the Opium Trade with China; being a Development of the 
main Causes which exclude the Merchants of Great Britain from the Advantages of an 
unrestricted commercial [ntercourse with that vast Empire. With Extracts from au- 
thentic Documents. By the Reverend A.S. Thelwall, M. A. Drawn up at the 


request of several Gentlemen connected with the East India Trade. London: Allen 
and Co. 1839. 
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ever the case is different. ‘They neither appreciate the advantages 
to be derived from a friendly intercourse with other nations, or 
can be made to understand the relative position in which they are 
placed. It becomes therefore a matter-of great importance that 
sufficient instruction should be imparted to overcome these impe- 
diments, and establish some maxims on which a system of legis- 
lation may be founded. 

In the education of our children we know that the system of 
excessive corporal punishment has been proved to have a most 
pernicious tendency, and is now almost entirely done away with, 
Experience teaches us that much more is effected towards the im- 
provement of morals by practical illustration and example, than 
by ten thousand theories and precepts assisted by the cane and 
birch. In the education of nations, on the contrary, if we search 
the records of history, we find the melancholy truth, that in the 
progress of civilization scarcely any advance has been made by 
just and peaceable expedients. Wherever it has been attempted 
to disseminate among semi-barbarous tribes the enlightened notions 
which distinguish the people of our part of the world, lamentable 
failures have ensued unless they have been backed by some means 
of coercion or intimidation. Are we then to conclude that a 
milder course would never be effectual? that man is by nature so 
depraved, so blind and vitiated, as to require force to compel him 
to attend to his own interests? Or is he in manhood more insus- 
ceptible to truth, when set forth by fair reasoning and virtuous 
examples, than in the period of childhood? We firmly believe 
not. 

Let us cast the veil of charity over the motives and proceedings 
of our ancestors who discovered foreign parts of the globe. It is 
not our intention in this place to point out or dwell upon the 
course which they thought proper to pursue in the intercourse 
with the natives of those places. Opinions happily are now 
changed, and those measures which were formerly applauded would 
not at the present day be even tolerated. The views of mankind 
are becoming much more enlightened. A larger field of vision is 
exposed, making narrow and selfish feeling give way to broad 
and universal principles of moral rectitude. Without being sus- 
pected of flattering the times in which we live, we may affirm, 
that in the present philosophical age, when all our actions and 
even our thoughts are referred toa standard of humanity, no 
political or commercial advantage should be sought at the expense 
of either the morality or the welfare of the human race. It is, we 
feel persuaded, quite practicable to reconcile our individual inte- 
rests with the general good, and therefore no temptation should 


induce us to be allured by the one whenever it clashes with the 
other, 
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The state of our relations with China furnishes an ample field 
for reflection. Here we have an instance of a people, estimated at 
more than three hundred millions, and constituting the largest 
family of the human race ever known to exist, refusing all inter- 
course with the rest of mankind. ‘They bave long arrived at the 
highest state of civilization that under such circumstances they 
could possibly attain. For centuries they have remained sta- 
tionary, and so would they continue for centuries to come, un- 
less they received an impetus from a more advanced people. 
Even were the latter only on the same level as themselves, 
the very contact would be serviceable, as rough pebbles become 
polished by rubbing against each other. 

Many generations have passed away since China has been 
known to Europeans, and yet it is surprising what a little advance 
has been made towards overcoming their prejudices. We have 
made but little progress in our connexion with them beyond our 
mere commercial relations; and though our majestic Indianeers 
are constantly passing and repassing between the shores, freighted 
with the richest stores of both countries ; though there has long 
been a yearly interchange of commodities, the produce of each 
others industry, yet we are virtually as much strangers to each 
other as ever. This cannot be altogether the fault of the Chi- 
nese. 

China has ever been a bone of contention with the different 
powers of Europe. As if the title given to it by its inhabitants 
were allowed to be just, and it were really considered the Celestial 
Empire, by the more civilized people of the West, it has always 
been sought after with an extraordinary degree of zeal and perse- 
verance. ‘The extent of the dominions of the “¢ Son of Heaven,” 
the number of his subjects, or the riches of both nature and art, 
over which he has the sway, have probably scarcely ever been ex- 
aggerated. ‘The advantages likely to result from an amicable alli- 
ance with so great a power, are not, therefore, few or unimpor- 
tant, and accordingly the greatest efforts have been made to secure 
them. A commercial treaty more particularly has been desired, 
on a firm and equitable basis, in order to make the wealth of this 
great country available to other states. It remains to be seen to 
what causes we are to attribute the present ill success, and whe- 
ther it may not be traced altogether to short-sighted policy and 
mismanagement. 

On the other hand it deserves attentive consideration to deter- 
mine the peculiar views and opinions of that singular people ; 
and the readiest and most equitable method of conciliating their 
confidence and esteem. 

No compulsory measures have been hitherto deemed ad- 
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visable, and at the present day it is doubtful whether they 
would be expedient. For, notwithstanding the unwarlike cha- 
racter of the Chinese, and the easy prey they appear to pre- 
sent to the hand of power, they have not of late been molested, 
or their territories invaded by any foreign armed force. It would 
be absurd to attribute this forbearance to a reluctance to invade 
the rights of others, as the grasping system has been long adopted 
in regard to weaker nations; nor is it our intention to investigate, 
at this moment, the different reasons which might be assigned. 
Certain it is that there has been every inclination for such an 
enterprise, but strong as was the temptation, it has been over- 
ruled by motives of prudence. It has probably been reasoned, 
and we should think with propriety, that the project might not 
turn out so successful as had been anticipated—that the Chinese, 
although unwarlike, were not deficient in courage; and if 
properly trained and goaded on by injuries would make good 
soldiers, But we believe that another principal reason why an 
armed interference has not been resorted to of late years is, that 
a sufficient pretext has not been afforded. The authorities there 
have acted with sufficient prudence in all their dealings with 
foreign merchants ; so that however vexatious may have been their 
restrictions and annoying their language to the individual parties, 
they have always appeared trivial and unimportant to the govern- 
ments at home, and unworthy of serious notice. 

It now becomes necessary to analyze in some degree the 
national peculiarities and prejudices of the people of whom we 
are speaking, as affording the readiest means of judging of the 
line of conduct which should be adopted. Among the different 
characteristics of the Chinese, the most prominent and the most 
difficult to be managed is their national vanity. ‘They certainly 
may be considered the most self-sufficient people on the face of 
the globe. From the time of Confucius downwards they have 
ranked all foreigners as barbarians, infinitely inferior to them- 
selves. By the modern Christian legislation, the theory of the 
natural equality of mankind is advocated ; but this is absolutely 
denied by the Chinese. Not only do they consider strangers as 
inferior to themselves, but as absolutely of another race. They 
look upon them as enemies, and frame laws for them accordingly. 
The tenor of all the Canton edicts sufficiently shows that this 
idea is acted upon, and that it is, therefore, deemed traitorous 
for any of the natives to hold more than the allowed communion 
with these inhabitants, as they term them, of “ kwei-fang, or 
regions of the devil.” 

Much as we may be tempted to feel provoked by these absurd 
pretensions, feeling as we sufficiently do our acknowledged rank 
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in the scale of nations, we ought to bear patiently with folly of 
this kind, whea we recollect that others of still greater fame than 
the Chinese have entertained the same weakness. Among the 
enlightened Greeks and Romans the same word, hostis, em- 
ployed to designate a stranger, also signified an enemy ; we have 
abundant testimony to prove that these words were synonymous. 
Aristotle, one of the most celebrated of Grecian philosophers, 
asserted, that “ strangers were slaves by nature, might be con- 
sidered beasts of chase, and fairly hunted down.” Of all wars, 
he thought, with his ancestors, ‘‘ that those wars were most just and 
necessary which were made by men against wild beasts ; and 
next to them those which were made by the Greeks against 
strangers; who,” adds the philosopher, “are naturally our enemies, 
and for whom we are perpetually laying snares.” 

"I'he same author also says, that one of the most striking laws of 
the Romans is that by which, instead of considering every man asa 
fellow creature, between whom and themselves there was an im- 
plied alliance, he was deemed a being to whom they were abso- 
lutely indifferent, and with whom there was hardly any connexion 
than with the beasts of the earth.”* The Mussulman also is not 
backward in terms of opprobrium, and it signifies little by what 
term the inferiority is designated, whether of Christian dog, Greek 
Barbaroi, or Chinese red-bristled devil, but the same inferiority 
is asserted. ‘This prejudice is doubtless founded upon igno- 
rance, and however much we may deplore its existence in others, 
we have no reason to congratulate ourselves upon our total 
exemption from its influence, It certainly argues no great super- 
abundance of liberality on our part, when such terms as “ snub- 
nosed savage,” ‘‘ petticoated, long-nailed, tuft-bearing barbarians” 
appear in our leading journals applied to the emperor and people 
of China. 

Another leading feature, and the only one which at present 
we deem necessary to mention, and which grows out of the 
prejudice before alluded to, is the domineering insolence which 
causes the Chinese constantly to attempt imposition. This is 
the more annoying as it is always accompanied with symptoms of 
great pusillanimity whenever a proper degree of firmness is op- 
posed to it. ‘This mixture of assumption and impertinency, of 
swagger and cowardice, is extremely contemptible, and draws 
largely upon the patience of those who have any dealing with 
them and are of a different temperament. 

These two leading points of character being fairly established, 
the line of conduct which should be pursued in all our intercourse 


* Ward, vol. ii. p. 173. 
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with the Chinese must be evident. On the one hand, we should 
endeavour to elevate our character as much as possible in their 
eyes by a course of upright, independent, and conciliatory be- 
haviour, to gain their esteem; on the other we should force 
respect by extreme firmness and a stedfast determination never to 
submit to the slightest indignity. By these means we should 
overcome rapidly their prejudices, and quickly stand on a much 
better footing. Has the conduct of foreigners always been in 
accordance with these principles? most certainly not; but when 
it has, the most beneficial effects have been apparent. 

In the annals of the Chinese, we find the earliest accounts of 
foreigners recorded in the histories of pirates, or contained as 
useful information in the lists of tributaries to the empire. This 
is to be accounted for from the fact that in the earliest periods of 
intercourse, the right of conquest was sanctified by the church. 
All pagan nations were considered fair prey, and that it was not 
only justifiable but even meritorious to oppress and plunder them. 
Adventurers of all countries behaved in the most reckless manner 
in all parts of Eastern Asia, and being far away from any controul 
from their governments at home, and guided alone by their own 
grasping and violent propensities, they insulted and ill-treated the 
natives at their pleasure. As the Chinese have, from their own 
experience, a salutary dread of pirates, they naturally ranked these 
strangers among the number, and tried by every means in their 
power to keep them from their shores. 

When it was found that the nations were too united and the 
government too powerful to allow the system of depredation to 
be successful, attempts were made by the different states to 
monopolize the trade with China. For this purpose each 
eudeavoured to degrade the character of his rivals in the eyes of 
the authorities; and thus in turn the Dutchman, the Portuguese, 
the Englishman, the Spaniard, and the Dane, was traduced, and all 
the enormities committed by desperadoes on the coast laid to his 
charge. Each nation was represented by its competitor as com- 
posed of outlaws and vagabonds, with whom no mercantile trans- 
actions could be conducted with honour or safety. Thus the 
earliest intercourse of foreigners with the Chinese was not of a 
very dignified character, or calculated to do away with the dis- 
trust previously entertained. ‘They had their prejudices con- 
firmed, and naturally looked upon all strangers in the same light; 
They could not but regard them as enemies who were attracted 
so far from their homes in hopes of plunder. 

It was the same with those Europeans who some time back 
attempted to ditfuse Christianity among the Chinese. The suc- 
cess of the Jesuits was complete. ‘They gained the confidence 
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of the Emperor, and obtained many proselytes to their faith, 
until jealousy of their progress induced the Pope to send monks 
of other orders to the same station. Constant misunderstanding 
and bickerings ensued, followed by recrimination and abuse, 
which ended by producing a most disadvantageous impression of 
the whole crew, and their expulsion from the country. It is 
unnecessary to trace further the causes of distrust and ill-feeling 
on the part of the Chinese in the earlier periods. It has been 
sufficiently shown that the ill opinions entertained were not 
altogether unfounded, and that the prejudices of a thousand years 
were not to be eradicated by such conduct. 

At later periods considerable advancement has been made in 
conciliating the better feelings of the Chinese. The illusions of 
tradition have been in some measure dissipated, and even a portion 
of respect has been wrung from them. ‘The English have enjoyed 
this advantage in a much greater degree than any other people, 
and this is entirely to be attributed to the upright and honourable 
manner in which all the intercourse was conducted under the 
management of the East India Company. We do not mean to 
assert that at that time the most independent and determined line of 
conduct was always adopted on our part, or such as was likely to 
impress upon the minds of the natives an idea of a powerful 
nation. On the contrary there was frequently shown a great deal 
of vacillation of purpose, by which the Chinese habits of impo- 
sition and extortion were strengthened; and the frequent threats 
held out but never fulfilled, must have conveyed an unfavourable 
impression of our courage and resources. 

For our part we confess that a perusal of the Company’s trans- 
actions in China reminds us of a scene of constant occurrence in 
the metropolis, of a purchase made in the shop of a Jew, who 
is in the habit of asking for his goods a much larger sum 
than he will take. At first the customer is indignant at the 
attempted imposition, and walks away with the determination of 
leaving the place. He scarcely gets outside the door, however, 
before he is recalled by the Israelite, who offers to lower in some 
degree his demand. ‘This does not please, and the bargain is 
refused. ‘The Jew persists, and the customer departs; but before he 
reaches the street the tradesman again calls him back, and agrees 
to reduce the price to the proper value of the article. The pur- 
chaser now thinks that by showing unconcern, as if he were not 
in real want of the goods, the crafty shopkeeper will give way still 
further, and therefore once more quits the premises. But in this 
he is mistaken. He is no more solicited to return; and is there- 
fore obliged to go back, and, looking foolish enough, make the 
best bargain he can; thus giving encouragement to the son of 
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Levi to impose upon him in future. In this light we are tempted 
to regard the frequent orders of the supercargoes for the ships to 
move down the Canton river; their subsequent recal; threats of 
breaking off the trade altogether, and final submission to extortion. 

But notwithstanding the vexations to which they were occa- 
sionally obliged to submit, the English, in the time of the East 
India Company, made considerable advances towards conciliating, 
as we have said, the good opinion of the Chinese. On this ac- 
count they enjoyed certain privileges, which, although of no great 
importance, were not conceded to any other nation. Many dis- 
agreeable ceremonies were dispensed with, and more particularly 
the supercargoes of vessels under the British flag were exempted 
from swearing that there was no opium on board, while all other 
ships were forbidden to enter the river until such oath had been 
taken. A degree of confidence was also evinced in their mer- 
cantile dealings, and which was the more surprising when 
we consider the suspicious character of the natives. ‘The manner 
of arranging the prices to be given for the teas deserves to be 
mentioned. ‘The musters were subjected to the examination of 
the Company’s tea-inspectors, when, upon their report of its 
superiority or inferiority to the standard quality agreed upon, the 
teas were valued at a higher or a lower price. In this business of 
valuation, the hong-merchants took no part, and scarcely ever 
objected to the decision. 

These beneficial effects must be attributed entirely to the 
honourable and liberal manner in which all the transactions were 
conducted. ‘The Chinese really entertained a great degree of 
respect for the members of the Select Committee, and relied im- 
plicitly on their word. Some of the principal obstacles to an 
open and unrestricted intercourse were thus overthrown, and it is 
probable the success might have been complete if the system, 
with some modification, had been pursued for a longer period. 
The Select Committee found that a steady perseverance in open 
and upright conduct was the only way to overcome prejudices. 
As the Chinese utterly deny the equality of independent nations, 
and even the natural equality of mankind, a few essential prin- 
ciples of universal equity are the only laws in which they would 
acquiesce, and the only ones to be appealed to by foreigners, 
The exact state of our political and commercial relations with 
China at the period of the expiration of the charter of the East 
India Company should be well considered, in order to judge 
fairly of the occurrences which have since taken place, and their 
probable effects on our intercourse; whether the prospect of a 
good understanding has been brightened or obscured. 

This brings us to the opium trade, a question which now en- 
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gages a considerable portion of public attention, and properly, as it 
is become of enormous magnitude, and has such peculiar features, 
and such an influence on all the affairs of the East, that the whole 
of its bearings are deserving of the strictest scrutiny. The poli- 
tician, the merchant, the divine, the moralist, and the philanthro- 
pist, will find in its investigation an object for the gravest medita- 
tion. Its final settlement may now be speedily expected, as it has 
become a national affair, and is no longer confined to a few indi- 
viduals ina distant part of the world. Recent events have dis- 
played a crisis which has been long predicted by those who may 
be supposed most acquainted with Asiatic affairs. Many resi- 
dents at Canton have foreseen these occurrences, and most of the 
late writers on China have attended to the subject. 

Whether we regard the capital employed or the countless mil- 
lions of people concerned in the traffic, it is evidently a question 
of the greatest importance. For our parts, our opinion has been 
long made up. We do not hesitate to pronounce the opium 
trade on the coast of China one of the most abominable and 
mischievous systems now in existence, and reflecting the greatest 
dishonour on the British flag. Before we proceed to prove this 
position, it will be necessary to give an outline of the way in 
which the traffic is usually carried on, as it may be presumed that 
the particulars are not familiar to many of our readers. Atten- 
tion until lately has not been called to it, so that its progress has 
been watched by scarcely any but those personally interested. 

The opium trade, now under consideration, is that carried on 
between the British possessions in India and the Chinese empire. 
For although some portion is imported from ‘Turkey, and the 
poppy is cultivated in some provinces of China itself, yet this is 
of very inferior importance, the opium supplied from these 
sources being inconsiderable in quantity. ‘The trade has risen 
into importance altogether of late years, and has increased to a 
most surprising extent. An instance of such rapid augmentation 
of a single branch of commerce is hardly on record. Some 
years back, about the time of the embassy of Lord Macartney, 
scarcely any mention is made of it, as opium was then used 
merely as a medicine. Afterwards it was employed as a luxury, 
and from that time the consumption nay increased. “ In 
1816, 1817, twenty-two years back, 3,210 chests of the Indian 
opium were imported. In 1826-7, it had increased to 9,969; in 
1832-3, to 23,670: and lastly, in the season 1836-7, no fewer 
than 34,000 chests were brought by the clippers."* ‘The follow- 
ing statement of the Rev. W. H. Medhurst “ exhibits the con- 
sumption of opium during the last twenty years :— 


* Fan-qui in China, vol. iii. p. 168. 
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1816, chests 3,210, value 5,657,000 dollars. 
1820. . 4,770 . . 8,400,000 

1825 . . 9,621 . . 7,608,205 

1830 . . 18,760 . . 12,900,031 

93S .. 23,670 . . 15,388,160 
1886. . 27,111 . . 17,904,248.” 


The quantity introduced during the year ending in the spring of 
1857 was 54,000 chests, and the deliveries during the month of 
July of the same year amounted to 4,000 chests.* 

In order to convey to the reader some idea of the quantity 
consumed yearly by the Chinese from this source, it may be men- 
tioned, that although the weight of a chest of opium varies, the 
Malwa usually averages about 134lbs per chest, and the Patna 
116lbs. ‘Taking, therefore, 120 lbs as the average of the whole, 
the quantity contained in 34,000 chests would amount to 
4,080,000 Ibs. 

The chief places where the poppy is cultivated in India for 
the manufacture of opium are at Malwa, Benares, and Behar. 
One half of the Indian drug is grown at Malwa, and there the 
cultivation of the plant and the trade in opium are free, as the 
management of the soil is beyond the authority of the company, 
although the chiefs are under British protection. Nearly the 
whole of this portion goes to Bombay, where it is shipped for 
China. At Behar and Benares, on the contrary, and indeed 
throughout the territories uder the jurisdiction of the East India 
Company, the cultivation of the poppy, the preparation of the 
drug, and the traffic in it until it is brought to Calcutta, are under 
a strict monopoly. 

In these districts the ryot or farmer is frequently compelled to 
cultivate the poppy at a fixed rate, and should it be discovered 
that he does this clandestinely, without having entered into such 
an engagement with the government, his property would be im- 
mediately attached, or he would be obliged to give securities for 
the faithful delivery of the product. A system of most oppres- 
sive espionnage is at the same time established for the purpose of 
preventing the traffic in the slightest portion of this valuable 
drug. At certain seasons the Company’s godowns are opened at 
Calcutta, and the sales of opium effected. Great numbers of 
the residents purchase for the sake of speculation, as the price 
continually varies in China. Such a wakeful eye is kept over the 
drug that it is scarcely possible to purchase a single pound at 
Calcutta from any other than the agents of the government. 

From Mr. Montgomery Martin’s “ Statistics of the Colonies 


* China—Its State and Prospects, p. 85. 
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of the British Empire,” a notion can be obtained of the revenue 
derived by the Indian government from the monopoly in opium. 
From this it appears that in the season 
Chests. Sicca Rupees. 
ending 1800, theysold 4,054 for 3,142,591 
1810 4,561 8,070,955 
1820 4,006 8,255,603 
1830 8,778 11,255,767 
1835 12,077 —-:13,215,464 
1837 16,916 25,395,300 
Estimating the value of the sicca rupee at 2s. sterling, the opium 
sold in the season of 1837 would amount to £2,539,530.”* 

When the sales have been effected at Bombay and Calcutta 
the opium is shipped on board vessels expressly fitted for the 
trade, which proceed immediately to China. ‘They are called 
clippers, are remarkably handsome, well-built ships, and possess 
superior sailing qualities. Arrived on the coast, they deliver 
their cargo into a class of vessels called receiving ships, which are 
always anchored at the station of Lintin, or the adjacent anchor- 
ages of Capsingmoon or Cumsingmoon, situated without the 
Bocca Tigris, at the mouth of the Canton river. 

As the importation is expressly forbidden by the Chinese go- 
vernment, it has now to be smuggled clandestinely into the 
country. For this purpose native smuggling boats are employed, 
which are well manned and armed. Orders from Canton are 
given to them, with which they proceed to the receiving ships, 
and the opium is delivered to their charge. It is taken out of 
the chests, examined, and removed after being packed in conve- 
nient parcels, ready to be easily carried off in case of pursuit. 
Collision with the authorities rarely takes place, as fees are regu- 
larly paid for connivance to the officers of the imperial preventive 
squadron. Indeed, it is not unfrequent for the custom-house 
officers themselves to be engaged in the smuggling trade, and go- 
vernment boats have been observed taking in a cargo of opium in 
the open face of day. ‘This is the usual way in which the impor- 
tation is effected, but some portion is also taken up to Whanpan 
occasionally, and a certain number of chests is disposed of along 
the coast to the northward. 

When arrived at the provincial city, the opium passes into the 
hands of native brokers or melters, who subject it to a process by 
which the crude article is reduced to a watery extract. The 
Chinese designate the varieties of Indian opium by the names of 
black earth, white skin, and red skin, which severally fetch about 
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800, 600, and 400 dollars a chest. The quality which they 
prize in these samples may be gathered from a paper by Dr. 
Butler, “On the Preparation of Opium for the Chinese Market,” 
published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in 
March, 1836. ‘* The great object of the Bengal opium agencies 
is to furnish an article suitable to the peculiar tastes of the popu- 
lation of China, who value any sample of opium in direct pro- 
portion to the quantity of hot-drawn watery extract obtainable 
from it, and to the purity and strength of the flavour of that ex- 
tract when dried and smoked through a pipe. ‘The aim, there- 
fore, of the agencies should be to prepare their opium so that it 
may retain as much as possible its native sensible qualities, and 
its solubility in hot water. Upon these points depends the vir- 
tually higher price that Benares opium brings in the China 
market, and the lower prices of Behar, Malwa, and Turkey 
opium, Of the last of these, equal (Chinese) values contain larger 
quantities of the narcotic principles of opium, but are from their 
greater spissitude, and the less careful preparation of the Behar 
and Malwa, incapable of yielding extracts in equal quantity and 
perfection of flavour with the Benares.” 

From calculations made by foreign residents in China, and pub- 
lished in the Chinese Repository in the year 1836, it appears that if 
34,000 chests of opium are imported, they would yield 53,320,000 
taéls, nearly equivalent to an ounce weight of smokeable extract. 
By allowing one taél to each person for daily consumption, the 
number of smokers supplied by this quantity of the drug would 
be 912,000. But it is evident from statements which subse- 
quently appeared from other parties, that a mace, nearly equal to 
a drachm weight of the extract, would be an ample allowance for 
daily consumption. When we consider also that the same por- 
tion is two or three times ignited, that the extract which in its 
fresh state served the luxurious mandarin one day, supplies the 
pipe of an inferior the next, and that even the dregs and dirt of 
the pipe are greedily devoured by the menial, the number of 
consumers is greatly increased, and may be fairly estimated at 
more than two millions. 

Notwithstanding the opinion which now almost universally pre- 
vails in Europe as to the deleterious effects of opium, except 
when used medicinally, there are not wanting some few who 
maintain that it is a pleasing and gratifying luxury, which may 
be indulged in without injury to health. ‘They say that any one 
who is at all acquainted with the manners and habits of the East 
must know that it is an indispensable stimulant to the Chinese— 
that it would be as absurd to deny them the drug as an English- 
man his beer and spirits. As these notions may have been formed 
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from want of knowledge of the subject, and we should hope that 
their promulgation arose from no interested feeling, we hasten to 
lay before our readers a few particulars. 

It is allowed that the effects of opium are the same whether 
swallowed in a solid or liquid state, or smoked through a pipe. 
The latter plan is usually practised by the Chinese, and no doubt 
would be pernicious even if used with moderation, But we will 
venture to say that this scarcely ever occurs. The pleasure is so 
great or the infatuation so strong that it cannot be resisted, and 
the drunkard is the victim of his folly. ‘The words of a great 
poet, now no more, on this subject will be recollected. ‘They 
occur in a letter written to an intimate friend, while he was still 
a slave to the “ accursed habit” into which ‘ he was seduced ig- 
norantly.” For ten years,” he says, “ the anguish of my spirit 
has been indescribable. Conceive a poor miserable wretch, who 
for many years has been attempting to beat off pain by a constant 
recurrence to the vice that reproduces it. Conceive a spirit in 
hell employed in tracing out for others, the road to that heaven 
from which his crimes exclude him. In short, conceive whatever 
is most wretched, helpless, hopeless, and you will form as tole- 
rable a notion of my state as it is possible for a good man to 
have. In the one crime of opium, what crime have I not made 
myself guilty of? After my death, I earnestly entreat that a full 


and unqualified narrative of my wretchedness and its guilty cause, 
may be made public, that at least some good may be effected by 
the direful example.” 

The following extract from a pamphlet published at Calcutta 
under the title of “* Remarks on the Opium Trade with China,” 
is well written, and expresses in an excellent manner the more 
injurious effects of opium over ardent spirits :— 


“The intoxicating property, or rather properties, of opium, differ in 
their nature from the intoxicating property of alcohol. In some respects 
the effects of the intoxication are also different. They both agree, how- 
ever, in this, that they both stimulate the nervous system to an unnatural 
degree, and are only fit for use when such a state of bodily illness already 
exists as to make a stimulus of this nature subservient to the restoration 
of other vital functions disordered. ‘They both agree in this, that the 
pleasurable sense of excitement attending their indulgence is followed 
by a relaxation of the system, and an undue depression of both the bo- 
dily and mental powers when the excitement is over. 

“They both agree in this, as a consequence, that the oftener they are 
indulged in for the sake of this pleasurable sense of excitement, the 
greater must be the quantity used, in order to keep up that same 
degree of excitement ; so that, if once the appetite is formed, constantly 
increasing indulgence is necessary and almost inevitable, and not only 
so, but is yielded to unconsciously of this increase. ‘The craving of the 
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appetite is insensibly the man’s standard for estimating what he can 
(as he supposes safely) indulge in. They both agree in this, that they 
disorder the digestive organs, predispose to most other diseases, and 
materially shorten the term of life. ‘They both agree in this, that they 
stupify and derange the intellectual powers, and that habitually ; for the 
seasons of depression are quite as far below healthy mental vigour, as 
those of alternate excitement are beyond. And over the final stages of 
mental suffering to which they both lead, one is fain to draw the veil ; 
fiction can paint nothing of horror half so horrible. ‘They both agree 
in this, that they utterly corrupt the moral sense: give to gross appetite 
the reins of reason :* deprave and brutalize the heart: shut up all the 
avenues to conscience: and make their victim the easy prey to every temp- 
tation that presents itself. 

“There is but one point of difference between the intoxication of 
ardent spirits and that of opium deserving of particular attention here ; 
and that is, the ten-fold force with which every argument against the 
former applies to the latter. There is no slavery on earth to name with 
the bondage into which opium casts its victim. There is scarcely one known 
instance of escape from its toils, when once they have fairly enveloped a 
man. We need not appeal to the highly-wrought narrations of personal 
experience on this subject, which have of late years come before the 
public; they rather invite distrust than otherwise, by the exaggeration 
of their poetical style. But the fact is far too notorious to be ques- 
tioned for one moment, that there is in opium, when once indulged in, 
a fatal fascination, which needs almost superhuman powers of self-denial 
and also capacity for the endurance of pain, to overcome. 

‘**The operation of opium is, on this account, more deadly by many 
degrees than its less tyrannous rival. In other respects above-mentioned 
there is generally a more rapid and more permanent influence exerted 
by opium than by ardent spirits: an influence so directly inimical to all 
human happiness whatever, that if the facts were not before our eyes, 
we might well doubt the cunning of the arch fiend himself to recom- 
mend to one son of Adam the use of such an instrument of self-de- 
struction.” 


We purposely abstain from any lengthened discussion of the 
merits or demerits of opium as an article of justifiable luxury. 
So much has been said and written on the subject that the ques- 
tion must be now sufficiently exhausted; we therefore abstain 
from quoting the opinions of physicians at home or travellers 
through Europe, who have given their testimony on the subject. 
It has been asserted that it is a justifiable and necessary article 
of luxury in Asia. Now let us see how this assertion is borne out 
by the evidence of those who have witnessed its operation. The 
opinion of the Dutch Commissioners who sat at the Hague is 
thus quoted by Sir Stamford Raffles in his “ History of Java.”+ 





* We recommend this whole ‘extract to the author of a Letter to Mr. Horsley 
Palmer, recently published in the Times Newspaper. 
t Vol. i. pp. 102, 105. 
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“The opium trade requires likewise attention. ‘The English in 
Bengal have assumed an exclusive right to collect the same, and 
they dispose of a considerable number of chests containing that 
article annually at Calcutta by public auction. It is much in 
demand on the Malay Coast, at Sumatra, Java, and all the 
islands towards the east and north, and particularly in China, 
although the use thereof is confined to the lower classes. ‘The 
effect which it produces on the constitution is different, and de- 
pends on the quantity that is taken, or on other circumstances. 
If used with moderation, it causes a pleasant, yet always some- 
what intoxicating sensation, which absorbs all care and anxiety. 
If a large quantity is taken, it produces a kind of madness, of 
which the effects are dreadful, especially when the mind is trou- 
bled by jealousy, or inflamed with a desire of vengeance, or other 
violent passions, At all times it leaves a slow poison, which un- 
dermines the faculties of the soul, and the constitution of the 
body, and renders a person unfit for all kinds of labour and an 
image of the brute creation, The use of opium is so much more 
dangerous, because a person who is once addicted to it can never 
leave it off. ‘To satisfy that inclination, he will sacrifice every- 
thing,—his own welfare, the subsistence of his wife and children, 
and neglect his work. Poverty is the natural consequence, and 
thus it becomes indifferent to him by what means he may content 
his insatiable desire after opium; so that at last he no longer 
respects either the property or life of his fellow creatures.” 

Mr. Hogendorp further confirms this opinion, by saying, 
“Opium is a slow, though certain poison, which the Company, in 
order to gain money, sells to the poor Javanese. Any one who 
is once enslaved by it, cannot, it is true, give it up without great 
difficulty ; and if its use were entirely prohibited some few per- 
sons would probably die for want of it, who would otherwise 
languish on a little longer; but how many would by that means 
be saved for the future! Most of the crimes, particularly mur- 
ders, that are now committed, may be imputed to opium as the 
general cause.” ‘To this is added a sentiment in which we en- 
tirely concur, “ Fhe trade in opium is one of the most injuri- 
ous and most shameful things which disgrace the present govern- 
ment of India.” 

Now let us approach the shores of China and hear what is 
said by those who were eye-witnesses of its effects. Mr. Gutz- 
laff made many voyages along the coast, and details in a gra- 
phic manner the horrors of the practice and its destructive effects 
on both life and morals. Mr. Medhurst, whose experience is of 
still more recent date, says, “Those who have not seen the 
effects of opium smoking in the eastern world, can hardly form 
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any conception of its injurious results on the health, energies and 
lives of those who indulge in it. The debilitating of the consti- 
tution, and the shortening of life, are sure to follow in a few years 
after the practice has been commenced, as soon and as certainly, 
if not much more so, than is seen to be the case with those un- 
happy persons who are addicted to the use of ardent spirits. 
The dealers in opium are not aware how much harm they are 
the instruments of doing, by carrying on this demoralizing and 
destructive traffic; but the difference in the increase of the Chi- 
nese people before and after the introduction of opium (!) ought 
to open their eyes, and lead them to ask themselves whether they 
are not accountable for the diseases and deaths of all those who 
have suffered by its introduction, And if it be true, that the 
Chinese increased at the rate of three per cent. per annum before 
the commencement of the traffic, and at the rate of one per cent. 
per annum since, it would be well for them to consider whether 
the deficiency is to be attributed in some degree to opium, and 
the guilt to be laid at the door of those who are instruments in 
introducing it,”"* 

Since the opium trade has come under discussion in this 
country, a variety of arguments have been adduced by those who 
favour the present system, in order to do away with the i impres- 
sion against its continuance now made upon the public mind. 
These we wish to mention, that the narrow and selfish views 
upon which the system is upheld may be exposed. We can 
judge very fairly of the goodness of a cause by the kind of rea- 
soning brought forward. to support it. We have shown the 
fallacy of the assertion that opium is no more injurious than 
ardent spirits, and that it is a necessary luxury nowise detri- 
mental to health. It is said that the Chinese government does 
not oppose the importation of the juice of the poppy from any 
conviction of its poisonous qualities, but because native silver is 
given in exchange. We have no means of judging of the mo- 
tives of these people but from the documents which have been 
translated, and those certainly do not favour suchan assumption. 

Although originally the prohibition may have been framed on 
the mistaken principle of political economy “ that it was impro- 
per that the pure and sycee silver of the inner land should be 
exchanged for the vile dirt of foreign countries,” yet since the 
investigation of the subject by the authorities, much more cor- 
rect views have been taken. In the memorial presented to the 
emperor by Heu Naetse, vice-president of the Sacrificial Court, 
there runs the following pn :—“ In the Materia Medica 
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of Le Shechin opium is called afoogung. When any one is 
long habituated to imbibing it, it becomes necessary to resort to it 
at regular intervals, and the habit of using it being inveterate, 1s 
destructive to time, injurious to property, and yet dear to one 
even as life. Of those who use it to great excess, the breath be- 
comes feeble, the body wasted, the face sallow, the teeth black. 
The individuals themselves clearly see the evil effects of it, yet 
cannot refrain from it. It will be found on examination that the 
smokers of opium are idle lazy vagrants, having no useful pur- 
pose before them, and are unworthy of regard or even con- 
tempt; and though there are smokers to be found who have over- 
stepped the threshold of age, yet they do not attain to the long 
life of other men.” 

The testimony of Choo Tsun and many other mandarins of 
eminence is to the same effect, and shows that they were per- 
fectly acquainted with all the evils of opium smoking. 

In addition to the evident detriment to health and loss of life 
among the Chinese caused by the consumption of opium, the 
system of smuggling it into the country produces consequences 
of importance. The greatest corruption of the affairs of go- 
vernment necessarily ensues, bauds of desperadoes are fostered 
and encouraged, and loss of life is frequently occasioned by 
their collision with the authorities. The quiet natives are also 
frequently plundered and oppressed. In addition, the efforts 
made to convert the natives to Christianity are completely 
thwarted, as the missionaries are constantly confounded with the 
smugglers, and all their endeavours to disseminate religious pub- 
lications met with suspicion and indignity. 

‘These are some of the evils which accrue to the Chinese from 
the opium traffic. They might have been eularged upon and 
treated more in detail, but we fear we have already said enough 
to entitle us to rank among those who are stigmatized as “ ethe- 
rial dreamers, sentimental philosophers, and scrupulous moralists,” 
from having upheld these opinions. Really we can see no 
grounds for such abuse. The practice is disgraceful and calls 
for redress. It is not to be tolerated on grounds of humanity. 
The English supply the Chinese with a deadly poison with 
which thousands yearly put a period to their existence. Iu Eng- 
land the chemists are expressly ordered not to supply arsenic or 
laudanum if they have the slightest suspicion that their customer 
intends to commit suicide with it, Policemen are also stationed 
on the bridges of the metropolis to see that no wretched creature 
throws himself into the water. In China every facility is afforded 
and material supplied for wholesale self-slaughter. One maxim 
we see has been adopted from the Chinese—the most enlight- 
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ened doubtless—that “not only are there different conditions, 
but also different sorts of men.” 

As we do not believe that the opium trade would be abolished 
merely on grounds of humanity, we now proceed to show its 
pernicious influence on legitimate commerce and the. true in- 
terests of our country. The objects to be attained are feelings 
of respect and good-will on the part of the Chinese by which 
the obstructions to our intercourse are to be overcome. The 
opium trade has always been a fertile source of suspicion and 
annoyance. Kid-King at the commencement of his reign forbad 
its introduction, and shortly afterwards fines and chastisements 
were inflicted upon those who broke the laws in this respect. 
The evil still increasing, and the injurious tendency of opium 
smoking becoming more apparent, heavier punishments were 
imposed upon the delinquents. From strokes of the bamboo 
and the servitude of the wooden collar, the seller and smoker of 
opium became subject to imprisonment, exile, and entire con- 
fiscation of his property. Latterly the poor wretches have suf- 
fered capital punishment, and been publicly strangled. 

At the same time the preventive police ou the river was 
strengthened, and the strangers watched with the greatest jea- 
lousy. The Hong-merchants were also required to become 
security for foreign vessels, and to give a bond that they should 
not enter the port with any of the forbidden article on board. 
The supercargoes were also required to enter into the same sure- 
ties. Frequent interruptions to the tea-trade occurred from 
seizures made on the river, and the greatest impediments were 
thrown in the way of a ready communication with Macao, 
These difficulties led ~ the establishment of the station of 
Lintin, where vessels were constantly anchored as storehouses for 
the contraband articles. Notwithstanding the efforts made to 
dislodge them, the number of these ships has increased, and they 
have become the warehouses of other goods besides opium 
which are forbidden by the government. F requently an evasion 
of the port dues alone is attained by vessels discharging their 
cargoes at Lintin, to be sent up the river by other ships. Thus 
a great advantage is obtained over the fair traders, so much so as 
to reuder it a matter of doubt whether the whole commerce 
would not become contraband after a while. Another point 
deserves attention. The increase in the smuggling traffic has 
given rise to considerable alarm with some of the residents at 
Canton. As the transition from smuggling to piracy has often 
occ@red in other parts of the globe, the presence of so many 
armed vessels on the coast of China has raised the fears of the 
more timid, and advice was given to commanders to be cautious 
in letting strangers board their ships in those seas, 
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These things which have been mentioned are highly detri- 
mental to commerce, and are felt by all those who trade to 
Canton. But the English merchants more particularly are the 
sufferers by the opium trade, as the Chinese consider the whole 
traffic in their hands, and that they are therefore responsible for 
all the evils which it entails. All the chests which come from 
the British possessions in India have the mark of the East India 
Company upon them, which the natives are well acquainted with; 
and we have seen that the drug which in their estimation is the 
best, is called by their name. Many of the native documents 
show the light in which we are regarded as a people by the go- 
vernment of China on its account. ‘They naturally look upon 
the English as engaged in a deliberate and systematic violation 
of their laws, for the purpose of profiting by the sale of a drug 
which poisons and ruins a large proportion of their population. 

Choo Tsun, whose memorial has been already quoted, says, 
in the History of Formosa we find the following passage :— 
“Opium was first produced in Kaoutsinne, which by some is said 
to be the same as Kalapa (Batavia), ‘The natives of this place 
were at first sprightly and active, and being good soldiers were 
always successful in battle. But the people called Hung-maou 
(Red-haired) came thither, and having manufactured opium, 
seduced some of the natives into the habit of smoking it. 
From these the mania for it rapidly spread throughout the whole 
nation, so that in process of time the natives became feeble and 
enervated, submitted to the foreign rule, and ultimately were 
completely subjugated. Now the English are of the race of 
foreigners called Hung-maou. In introducing opium into this 
country their purpose has been to weaken and enfeeble the cen- 
tral empire. If not early aroused to a sense of our danger, we 
shall find ourselves ere long on the last step towards ruin. 
The repeated instances within a few years of the barbarians in 
question having assumed an attitude of outrageous disobedience, 
and the stealthy entrance of their ships into the provinces of 
Fuhkeén, Chekeang, Keangnan, and Shantung, and even to 
‘Teéntsin—to what motives are these to be attributed? 1 am 
truly unable to answer the inquiry. But reverently perusing the 
sound instructions of your majesty’s all-wise progenitor, sur- 
named the Benevolent (Kanghe), I find the following remark by 
him, dated the 10th month of the 55th year of his reign (1717):— 
‘ There is cause for apprehension lest in centuries and millenijums 
to come China may be endangered by collision with the various 
nations of the West who come hither from beyond the seas.’ 
I look upwards, and admiringly contemplate the gracious consi- 
deration of that all-wise progenitor in taking thought for the 
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concerns of barbarians beyond the empire, and giving the distant 
future a place in his divine and all-providing foresight. And now, 
within a period of two centuries, we actually see the commence- 
ment of that danger which he apprehended.” We can scarcely 
imagine that more forcible reasoning than the following could 
be advanced to awaken the fears of a pusillanimous and despotic 
monarch. 


“‘ With admiration I contemplate my sacred sovereign’s anxious care 
for imparting a military as well as a civil education, prompted as this 
anxiety is, by the desire to establish on a firm basis the foundations of the 
empire, and to hold in awe the barbarians on every side. But while 
the stream of importation of opium is not turned aside, it is impossible 
to attain any certainty that none within the camp do ever secretly inhale 
the drug. And if the camp be once contaminated with it, the baneful 
influence will work its way, and the habit will be contracted beyond the 
power of reform. When the periodical times of desire for it come round, 
how can the victims—(their legs tottering, their hands trembling, their 
eyes flowing with child-like tears)—be able in any way to attend to 
their proper exercises? or how can such men form strong and powerful 
legions ? Under these circumstances, the military will become alike un- 
fit to advance in the fight, or in a retreat to defend their posts. Of this 
there is clear proof in the instance of the campaign against the Yaou 
rebels, in the 12th year of our sovereign’s reign (1832). In the army 
sent to Leénchow on that occasion, great numbers of the soldiers were 
opium smokers, so that although their numerical force was large, there 
was hardly any strength to be found among them.” 


These arguments may be supposed to have considerable weight, 
when it is recollected that the Chinese are well aware of the pro- 
gress of British arms in India, and have themselves witnessed the 
forcible passage of the Bogue and the successive attempts to 
gain possession of Macao. ‘The fears and hatred of the natives 
would be still further encreased by the memorial of Heu Kew, 
sub-censor of the military department, who reasons : “ Some think 
this mode of proceeding too severe, and fear lest it should give rise 
to a contest on our frontiers. Again and again I have revolved 
this subject in my mind, and reconsidered how that, while in 
their own country no opium is smoked, the Barbarians yet seek 
to poison therewith the people of the Central Flowery Land. 
I have, therefore, regarded them as undeserving that a single 
careful or anxious thought should be entertained on their behalf. 
Of late, the foreign vessels have presumed to make their way 
into every place, and to cruize about in the inner seas. Is it 
likely, that in this they have no evil design of spying out our real 
strength or weakness ?” 

One more extract from native documents we shall make in order 
to show that the Emperor was advised long ago to cut off the 
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foreign trade altogether, rather than allow the opium traffic to be 
carried on. 


* The treatment of those within having been rendered severe, we 
may next turn to these resident foreigners, examine and apprehend 
them, and keep them in arrest, then acquaint them with the established 
regulations, and compel them within a limited period, to cause all the 
receiving ships anchored at Lintin to return to their country. They 
should be required also to write a letter to the king of their country, 
telling him that opium is a poison which has pervaded the inner land, 
to the material injury of the people; that the celestial empire has in- 
flicted on all the traiterous natives who sold it the severest penalties ; 
that with regard to themselves, the resident foreigners, the government 
taking it into consideration that they are barbarians and aliens, forbears 
to pass sentence of death upon them ; but that if the opium receiving ships 
will desist from coming to China, they shall be indulgently released, and 
permitted to continue their commercial intercourse as usual; whereas if 
they will again build receiving vessels, and bring them hither to entice 
the natives, the commercial intercourse granted them in teas, silk, &c., 
shall assuredly be altogether interdicted, and on the resident foreigners 
of the said nation the laws shall be executed capitally. If commands be 
issued of this plain and energetic character, in language strong and sense 
becoming, though their nature be the most abject—that of a dog ora 
sheep, yet having a care for their own lives, they will not fail to seek 
the gain and to flee the danger.” 


Recent events have proved that the threats of the Chinese are 
not altogether to be despised, and that they would proceed to 
these extremities if they found milder means ineffectual. In 
short, there cannot be a shadow of doubt that the opium trade had 
a most pernicious influence on all our dealings with these people. 
That it served to widen the breach which separated us from them, 
and stirred up all their prejudices, and reflected the greatest 
disgrace on those who were concerned. 

Many of the resident merchants at Canton, who did not deal 
in opium, openly entered their protest against its continuance, 
and even those who were most implicated, whose interest it was 
to uphold its character, were evidently ashamed of their conduct, 
and tried to shift the blame upon other shoulders. A specimen 
of this species of excuse occurs in the speech of Mr. Jardine, 
made at a public dinner in China just before his departure for 
England :-—* I hold the society of Canton high: it holds a high 
place in my opinion, even among the merchants of the East. 
Yet I also know that this community have often heretofore and 
lately been accused of being a set of smugglers; this I distinctly 
deny ; we are not smugglers, gentlemen. It is the Chinese go- 
vernment, it is the Chinese officers who smuggle, and who con- 
nive at and encourage smuggling—not we. And then look at the 
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East India Company: why the father of all smuggling and smug- 
glers is the East India Company.” Now, we believe we have 
sufficiently proved that the Chinese oppose the introduction of 
opium on moral considerations, and their late conduct shows that 
they were in earnest in this opposition. ‘The East India Com- 
pany took no part whatever in the traffic. On the contrary, so 
well aware were the Select Committee of its injurious tendency, 
and the necesssity of upholding the national character by courting 
respect and esteem, that an officer would have been immediately 
dismissed from the service if detected in bringing any opium up 
the river. , 

How long the opium trade would have continued, and to whint 
extent it would have been carried if the Chinese government had 
not exerted itself with vigour, may well be questioned. We fear 
that it would have been a long time before feelings of humanity 
would have supplanted those of interest. ‘The immense profit 
derived from this impure source, hold out too great a temptation 
to be easily withstood, and the upbraidings ‘of conscience are 
frequently stifled by specious arguments. Among these may be 
reckoned the assertion, that the opium trade is effecting the eman- 
cipation of the Chinese people, by degrading the official classes 
who are become dependent, through the habit of opium-smoking, 
on foreign intercourse. ‘This, to say the least of it, is supporting 
the scouted dogma—that it is right to do evil that good may 
come. 

It is said also, that if the English gave up the opium trade, 
some other nation would take it up, and we should be the losers 
for our folly. We believe that no other nation would do so—be- 
cause they have neither the means nor the inclination. Before 
they could manufacture a sufficient quantity of the poison, and fit 
out ships to carry it to the market, the Chinese government would 
have effectually eradicated the destructive habit. Again, they 
know that if they traded in opium they could trade in nothing 
else—all their legitimate commerce would be stopped. Already 
have the representatives of the different European states tried to 
curry favour with the authorities at Canton, by showing that they 
were not at all connected with the smugglers, and it is highly pro- 
bable that the same system of underhand calumny is carried on 
at the present day as formerly, for the purpose of securing a mo- 
nopoly of the China trade. 

One other reason we have heard assigned for the continuance 
of the present system, and this is the last we shall notice. It is 
that if the capitalists who now engage in it were to give it up, 
the traffic would fall into the hands of low common smugglers, 
and the coast of China be infested in time with desperadoes, 
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little better than buccaneers. In other words, because there are 
always to be found blackguards and vagabonds ready for any evil 
purpose, therefore their office is to be undertaken by gentlemen, 
who have means to do the mischief with greater certainty, and on 
a much larger scale. In point of fact, it is the capital employed 
in this traffic which makes it successful. If the arrangements 
and equipments of the vessels were not so complete, the opium 
trade might be suppressed by the Chinese. 

But enough—probably at the time we are writing, the opium 
trade may be over; the death-blow may have been given to it by 
the seizure at Canton, and it only remains to be considered whe- 
ther the means adopted to effect that object were justifiable, and 
to consider the policy which should be pursued in consequence. 
We have no hesitation in asserting our conviction, from the abun- 
dant warning that was given, that these events ought not only to 
have been foreseen but prevented. ‘The peculiar position in which 
Captain Elliot was placed, deserves to be attentively considered, 
as he evidently appears to have been unacquainted with it himself, 
and consequently not to have known how to act in the emergency. 

It is familiar to every one that before the expiration of the 
Charter, the Chinese considered the terms English and Eust India 
Company synonymous, and regarded the Presidents of the Select 
Committee as the rulers of all the people of that nation. They 
were on that account called éae pans, or head men, and to them 
were referred all matters in dispute. At the cessation of the 
monopoly, the native authorities requested that other tae pans 
might be sent out in the place of those of the Company. As the 
Select Committee had had the entire control over the British sea- 
men and commerce, they were looked upon as responsible for all 
acts committed by them under their care, which were at variance 
with the laws of the country. ‘The superintendents of British 
trade in China were appointed by government to replace the su- 
percargoes of the East India Company, to have all their powers, 
and the entire control and regulation of the commerce. They 
were regarded therefore by the natives as placed entirely in the 
same position as the tae pans, and had to bear all the onus of 
their misdeeds. 

It signifies little what powers were entrusted to Elliot by the 
ministers at home, whether he was entitled to rank as a consul, 
a plenipotentiary or a commissioner ; and evidently he has acted 
as if all and each were his due; but the Chinese regarded him as 
a veritable tae pan. ‘They know or care nothing about our titles and 
distinctions, but made themselves well acquainted, as they thought, 
with his intentions, before they allowed him to proceed up the 
river. His own explanation to the messengers sent down to 
Macao, from the Viceroy of Canton, was: 
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“ My name is Elliot; I am an English officer of the fourth rank ; in 
the autumn of the 14th year of Taou-kwang, I arrived here in a cruiser, 
which was duly reported by the pilots. During the two years, whilst 
residing at Macao, | have been engaged in signing the passports of the 
English ships bound homewards. And now the Company's factory is 
not re-established, and no tae pans arrived; but having received a dis- 
patch from the great ministers of my king, directing me to control the 
merchants and seamen, and not to manage their commercial affairs, and 
also credentials; I am instructed thereby to proceed to the city in an 
official capacity; and in case of difficulties among the merchants or 
seamen, to control them, &c.” 


The Viceroy in his report to the Emperor, after expressing some 
uncertainty as to the meaning of terms, comes to the following 
conclusion : 


“‘ Upon examination, I find that since the dissolution of the English 
Company’s factory, no tae pans have arrived here ; that for the last year 
the said barbarian Elliot has been engaged at Macao in signing the ma- 
nifesto of English ships homeward bound, and quietly attending to his 
business ; that the arrival of ships from his country being frequent, and 
the merchants and seamen numerous, it is necessary, without delay, to 
have some one to oversee and keep them in order; that the said barba- 
rian has received credentials from his country, with instructions to con- 
trol its merchants and seamen; and that he is really the same us the tue 
pans, though the name be different, it merely substituting one barbarian 
for another, which change, as it leads to no evil consequences, I suppose 
may be allowed.” 

Captain Elliot evidently had no other powers with the Chinese 
than that of tae pan, for they allowed no other, and therefore cannot 
be considered even by us as consul, Consular powers cannot be 
conferred by a government at home, without having previous in- 
ternational sanction that they will be held valid when the officer 
arrives at his station. The duty of Captain Elliot was thus to 
superintend the trade and to see that the laws of the country were 
respected ; that everything was conducted regularly and peacefully. 
He was responsible in these matters, not only to his own govern- 
ment, but to that of the Chinese, as they had allowed him admis- 
sion with that understanding. He should therefore have had no- 
thing to do with the opium trade, which was coutraband, and on that 
account beyond his jurisdiction. ‘The free, legitimate commerce 
he came to superintend, and ought to have avoided any appear- 
ance of connection with the illicit. ‘This had been the policy of 
the Select Committee of the Company, and should have been 
adopted by their successors. If however he mixed himself up 
with the smugglers, and afforded them any protection, the Chinese 
would naturally consider him as one of them, as part and parcel 
of the same tribe. He would therefore not have a claim for ex- 
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emption from any measures they might think proper to adopt 
for their suppression. 

That the Chinese had an undoubted right to endeavour to sup- 
press the importation and consumption of that which they con- 
sidered a deadly poison, no one will attempt to deny. They 
formed their resolution of adopting vigorous measures, after the 
strictest investigation, and the necessity became urgent. These 
are well known. After inflicting various punishments upon the 
natives, without stopping the progress of the evil, they resorted to 
the expedient of raising public indignation against the foreigners, 
by strangling criminals convicted of opium-smoking in the square 
before the factories of Canton, One of these executions took 
place on the 12th of last December, when the populace became 
so excited, that a serious disturbance took place, and the residents 
were obliged to call in the aid of the native police. This created 
very serious alarm, and the foreigners began to consider their 
situation critical. ‘This was followed by the arrival, at the pro- 
vincial city in March, of “ a high imperial commissioner, who, 
having repeatedly performed meritorious offices, was sent to settle 
the affairs of the outer frontier.” The Commissioner, Lin, was 
invested with imperial authority, and carried the Great Seal, 
which had only two or three times been intrusted to high officers 
of state. His powers therefore were unlimited, and there is little 
doubt but that he stood highly pledged to exert himself to the 
uttermost in the suppression of the opium trade. 

The course he pursued for this purpose must be allowed to 
have been extremely moderate, and much milder than would have 
been adopted by any other people. He arrested and closely 
examined the hong-merchants and linguists so as to ascertain from 
them the parties who were implicated in the forbidden traffic, and 
finding that the greater number of the foreign residents had been 
or were at that time dealers in opium, he issued a proclamation 
tothem. In this document, after expatiating upon the favours 
conferred by the Emperor in allowing them to trade in tea and 
rhubarb, he says that the indignation of the whole nation is roused 
against them on account of their persisting in introducing a_poi- 
son against the repeated commands of the government. He 
orders them, therefore, to deliver up all the opium now in their 
possession, that it may be destroyed, and to give a pledge that it 
shall not be brought by them in future. An unsatisfactory an- 
swer being returned by the Chamber of Commerce, measures 
were taken to enforce compliance. ‘The passage down the river 
was impeded, the grand chops were refused, so that the trade 
was effectually stopped, and the foreigners were virtually prisoners 
in their factories. ‘To what extent these coercive measures would 
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have been carried, and how far they would have been successful, 
it is impossible to say. But the probability is that liberty would 
have been restored whenever the real smugglers were delivered 
up, and on them alone would punishment have been inflicted. 
This appears evident from the statement of the Lum-chuy, that 
he was well acquainted with the names of the offenders, and from 
the apologies he made to the innocent sufferers for keeping them 
in durance. 

In the mean time Captain Elliott, residing at Macao, and 
hearing of the preparations made at Canton to carry the resolu- 
tion come to by the government into effect, immediately issued 
an order for all the ships to assemble, and to put themselves 
into a warlike posture. As the greater number of these were 
engaged in the contraband trade, what effect would this have 
upon the minds of the authorities but to convince them that 
the superintendent had the control over not only the vessels 
of the free trade but those also of the opium traffic, and that he 
authorized and assisted them in their resistance to the laws of 
the land? 

Again, after all this parade of power, what did he do? Why, 
thinking, no doubt, that the Chinese must be intimidated, and that 
his presence alone would be necessary to overawe the Imperial 
Commission and put a sudden stop to all the disturbances, he 
went up to Canton and tried to exercise that authority which he 
supposed himself to possess, That he was disappointed no one 
can wonder, He committed exactly the same error of judgment 
as did Lord Napier, and suffered equal mortification and defeat. 
Instead of being respected as the representative of a powerful 
nation, he found himself a prisoner at the mercy of the Chinese. 
What reason had he for going up to Canton at that particular 
time alone and unassisted, when the investigation of the opium 
trade was taking place? No plan was laid to entrap him, but 
he ran himself into a net prepared for others. This taking upon 
himself to negociate with the mandarins upon the subject of 
opium made them naturally regard him as the responsible person 
and treat him accordingly. ‘Truly it is‘a most difficult matter to 
deal with the Chinese, requiring the greatest tact and delicacy, but 
Elliot certainlyin many points showed himself inferior to the task. 

This appears to us to be the real state of the case, and we 
cannot see how, under the circumstances, he was justified in act- 
ing as he did. He exceeded his commission entirely in ordering 
the opium to be delivered up, ona pledge that the British govern- 
ment would indemnify the owners for the sacrifice. He had no 
right to give such a surety and therefore his promise should pass 
for nothing. The opium dealers must put up with this loss in 
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the best way they may, unless they find out some means of oblig- 
ing the Chinese to make restitution. As they would have derived 
great profits if the speculation had turned out well, they must 
submit to bear the burden of its failure, instead of shifting it on 
the shoulders of others, 

We cannot see that the Chinese have in this case acted in such 
a manner as to justify our proceeding to extremities with them. 
We have shown that the contemptuous treatment of Elliot is 
entirely to be attributed to his own mismanagement, and a war 
would scarcely be deemed advisable because a large party of 
smugglers have been punished. Something should be done, how- 
ever, to prevent a recurrence of the insults offered to the fair 
traders resident at Canton, or else they will always be held re- 
sponsible for the misdeeds of others with whom they had no con- 
nexion, and over whom they have no control. ‘Their liberty and 
lives will be in continual jeopardy, and they will be really secu- 
rity for the good behaviour of the whole world. An armed inter- 
ference would be totally unsuccessful unless carried on upon a 
very extensive scale; andif once begun it must be persevered in, 
or else it would inevitably ruin our trade and our moral influence 
in the East. There are plenty of competitors in China, who are 
always ready to take advantage of any occurrence to further their 
own interests at our expense. 

The plan which seems most advisable in the present posture of 
affairs, and which would at the same time test the sincerity of the 
members of the Chamber of Commerce, is to get all the foreign 
merchants trading to China to agree to suspend the trade altogether 
until apologies had been made for the treatment they had suffered, 
and a pledge given that it should not be repeated. The opium 
which has been seized may at the same time be demanded under 
promise of its being carried from the coast. No one at all ac- 
quainted with the Chinese believes that it has been burnt or 
otherwise destroyed. ‘This plan would be suceessful if sufficient 
dependence could be placed upon the co-operation of the mer- 
chants. The only fear is that individual interests would out- 
weigh the public -good. The Chinese government would quickly 
be made to submit to these conditions from fear of the rebellion 
of those hundreds of thousands of people who have been for a 
long time entirely supported by the foreign trade; and probably 
the loss to the revenue derived from that source would assist to 
turn the scale in our favour. 

For the future the rule of conduct is evident, The fair and 
the illicit commerce cannot both be sanctioned. One must be 
cherished and the other discouraged; and both humanity and 
policy point out which should be chosen. If the East India 
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Company were to cease to manufacture opium, and our govern- 
ment were to forbid its importation into China under the British 
flag, the smuggling trade would then be at an end, and a foul 
stain be wiped out from the national escutcheon. 


Before giving upon a subject of so much importance in 
every point, some additional details, even at the risk of partial 
repetitions, we cannot but express surprise that everything like 
protection by a naval force should have been withdrawn from 
our merchants, and this too at a time when, by the opening of the 
trade and the removal of the East India Company’s authorities, 
our ministry had incurred the double responsibility of directing 
the nefarious traffic through their own superintendants, and pro- 
tecting the new competitors introduced by their own act. Pre- 
vention is better than cure; but our present rulers seem every- 
where strangely ignorant of the moral influence of an effective 
physical force ; and yet the slightest foresight would have observea 
the inevitable approach of the present crisis. 


The cultivation of poppies is carried on to a great extent in va- 
rious parts of the East Indies ; but more particularly in Bengal, 
where the means of transition and the nature of the soil offer pe- 
culiar advantages to the cultivator. But in the district of Malwa 
it is obtained to such an extent, that it is said to amount to nearly 
half the whole produce of India, and the quality is reckoned 
greatly superior to that of Turkey and Persia, and equal to the 
rival districts of Benares and Patna. The cultivation here is 
entirely free, and the sale only encumbered with a small transit 
duty on the passage through Bengal. In Benares and Patna, on 
the contrary, the growth of opium is monopolized by the govern- 
ment, and any unauthorized individual attempting to establish a 
plantation for his own advantage would be speedily ejected, or 
compelled to sell the product of his labours, at the regular price, 
to the authorities. The usual mode of cultivation is as follows: 
—A certain portion of land is awarded to the ryot or peasant, 
and an advance of money tendered to enable him to pursue his 
avocation with advantage ; should he prove refractory, the money 
is thrown into his house, and he is compelled to return to his 
unprofitable business. Such being the case, he commences in 
the month of November by planting the seed in small squares, 
having a trench or path between each for the convenience of 
watering and tending the plants, and of gathering the juice; the 
former operation is rendered indispensable by the growth of the 
poppy taking place entirely in the dry season: the best and richest 
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land is required, and it is said that the greatest care will not pro- 
duce in India so fine a plant as will grow with little trouble in the 
cooler countries. In the month of February, or a little later, the 
operation of collecting the opium commences ; previous to which, 
however, the agents of the government have made a valuation of 
the different lands, and have discerned, with considerable accu- 
racy, the quantity of opium each ryot ought to deliver to the 
Gomashtah, An incision is made in the head of the poppy, and 
the juice carefully collected from day to day, the ryot, his family, 
and his servants (if he have any) assisting ; notwithstanding which 
a great loss of the juice takes place, from its running over the 
stem of the plant immediately on the first incision, As the opium 
is thus gathered, it is delivered each day to the agent, who keeps 
a regular account with the ryots, of the products of their various 
farms. The juice is required to be of a certain consistency. 
which is tried in the following manner: the receiver takes a por- 
tion out on his finger and turns it over, when if it still adheres it 
is reckoned sufficient ; if, on the contrary, it drops, either it is 
returned to the cultivator to be further evaporated, or he is com- 
pelled to render an extra quantity to supply the deficiency. The 
drug is then weighed, and the ryot receives about three rupees 
and a half for every seer (1lb. 130z). If he be suspected of 
embezzling any part of the product of his industry, -an action in 
the civil courts is commenced for its recovery. 

The cultivation of opium has been increasing with great ra- 
pidity of late years, and every other article has been neglected, 
or driven entirely from the districts where it is grown, and as only 
the best soil can be employed for the purpose, many harmless 
and valuable productions have given place to this noxious extract. 
Thirty-five thousand chests is reported to have been the product 
last year of the whole of India, each chest weighing, on an aver- 
age, 125 pounds. The destination of this enormous crop is 
pretty clearly explained in the following extract from an article 
“ On the Preparation of Opium for the China Market,” written 
by an opium examiner of the Benares agency. 

‘‘ The great object of the Bengal opium agencies is to furnish an 
article suitable to the peculiar tastes of the population of China, who 
value any sample of opium in direct proportion to the quantity of hot 
drawn watery extract obtainable from it, and to the purity and strength 
of the flavour of that extract, when dried and smoked through a pipe. 
The aim therefore of the agencies should be to prepare their opium so 
that it may retain as much as possible its native sensible qualities, and 
its solubility in hot water. Upon these points depend the virtually 
higher price that Benares opium brings in the China market, and the 
lower prices of Behar, Malwa, and Turkey opium. Of the last of 
these equal (Chinese) values contain larger quantities of the narcotic 
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principles of opium, but are, from their greater spissitude and the less 
careful preparation of the Behar and Malwa, incapable of yielding ex- 
tract in equal quantity and perfection of flavour with the Benares,” 


From this statement it would appear, that if the East India 
Company have not actually engaged in the sale to China of the 
interdicted article, they have at all events permitted and seconded 
the proceedings of the merchants, a system which is strangely 
at variance with their promise to assist the Chinese government 
in suppressing the opium traffic. 

After the opium has been collected in the manner described, it 
is forwarded across the country to Bengal, whence a small por- 
tion is transmitted to Europe, and the major part disposed of to 
the merchants, 

The vessels used for the transport of the opium to the shores of 
China are for the most part small schooners or brigantines, built 
solely for the purpose, with low hulls, cutting the waves in such 
a manner as to keep the decks almost perpetually wet, a circum- 
stance which renders them unfit for any other trade. But the 
speed with which they beat up against the north-east monsoons, 
blowing steadily from November to April, and the excellence of 
the general appointments, render them the admiration of every 
service, and class them among the finest vessels that cleave the 
waters of any latitude. On their arrival at Macao the opium 
clippers, as they are technically called, sometimes discharge their 
illicit cargo into an old vessel moored there for the purpose, or 
they pass on to Lintin, where there are seven or eight large re- 
ceiving ships, in which the drug is left till it can be smuggled on 
shore. The manner in which this is conducted, is among the 
most remarkable features of the trade. 

In the first place, it is necessary that the authorities of Lintin 
and Macao should see nothing of the traffic; accordingly a com- 
plete system of bribery is adopted, and the custom-house officers, 
trom the highest authorities to the common servants, are held in 
pay by the merchants. Even the magistrates and governors are 
not always inaccessible. All difficulties at the ports being thus 
removed, or materially lessened, the next object 1s to convey the 
opium on shore and distribute it among the dealers. This is 
performed by light native boats called “ fast crabs,” which defy 
pursuit, should it be attempted, and are always ready for a 
desperate resistance if attacked. By these the opium is conveyed 
to the dealers, and spread through the country like the humours 
of a poisoned wound, destroying health and vigour and virtue in 
its baneful progress, 

This is the mode usually employed to land the cargo at the 
different sea-port towns, but if it be designed for the Canton 
market, a far more complete and organized system is required. 
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No European vessel is allowed to approach nearer than Lintin ; 
the opium must therefore be conveyed to Canton in the boats of 
the country. Several English brokers have for years past resided 
at Canton, to whom a commission is allowed for the sale of the 
article, in the same manner as to the mercantile brokers of Eu- 
rope ; to them the native merchants apply for the drug, and hav- 
ing concluded the bargain, receive an order for the delivery of 
the opium, and pay for it on the spot in silver. The order is de- 
livered at the receiving ships, and the chests carefully stowed and 
concealed in the long snake-like boats to be conveyed to Canton. 
The abuses which follow on this mode of conveyance may be 
supposed from analogy to the smuggling of other countries; they 
form no inconsiderable part of the danger and injury of the trade. 
The river is covered with government junks, solely for the pur- 
pose of preventing the traffic, and the shores are lined with 
custom-houses and forts; all these must be silenced by bribes ; 
and as the system is pursued in every sea-port in China, the 
Emperor has not, through the whole of his extensive coasts, a 
single man that he can trust. The boats are manned by despera- 
does of the worst character well armed, and ready and willing for 
any act of violence that may offer; or if any thing should drive 
them from their usual employment, they turn, by an easy transi- 
tion, to the kindred profession of piracy. Occasionally also they 
are met and boarded by a mandarin boat, containing perhaps 
from thirty to forty men; the traders are fewer, but much better 
armed, and a sanguinary conflict ensues, which is terminated some- 
times by the arrival of another mandarin, at other times by the 
escape of the “ fast crab.” Heu Naetse, the vice-president of 
the Sacrificial Court, in a memorial to his sovereign on the 
subject of opium, gives the following description of one of those 
encounters. 

“ The late Governor Loo, on one occasion, having directed the Go- 
vernor Tsin Yuchang to co-operate with Teén Poo, the district magistrate 
of Heangshun, they captured Leang Heénnee, with a boat containing 
opium to the amount of 14,000 catties. The number of men killed and 
taken prisoners amounted to several scores.” 

Such are the direct evils arising from the system of smuggling, 
but collateral abuses naturally follow and swell the list to a degree 
never before inflicted in time of peace by a civilized country. 

The officers thus tempted from their duty by the wealth and 
influence of the British merchants, become hardened by habit and 
eager for bribes, and ready for violence and extortion. Nor are 
there wanting a class of desperadoes who prowl the seas and 
rivers under a fictitious authority, board the vessels of the peace- 
ful natives under the pretext of searching for opium, and either by 
intimidation or violence plunder the defenceless proprietors of their 
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well-earned property; these of course speedily change into bold 
and dangerous pirates, and thus is England constantly i increasing 
the number of marauders in the Indian seas, those seas which 
but a few years back were almost cleared by the power of her rams. 

We now come to the great and crying evil of the opium trade, 
its demoralizing and fatal effects on all classes of people in the 
Chinese dominions. We learn from Medhurst’s China that in 
the year 1816 the importation of opium into those realms was 
3210 chests, which were sold for 3,657,000 dollars, or 1139 dollars 
per chest; in 1836 the importation was 27,111 chests and the 
value 17,904,248 dollars, or 660 dollars per chest, proving that 
while the consumption of the article has increased more than 
eightfold in the last twenty years, the price has sunk to scarcely 
more than half the original value. ‘To prevent this immense impor- 
tation, no effort has been spared on the part of the Chinese go- 
vernment, remonstrances have been dispatched again and again 
to the British merchants, menaces have been equally disregarded, 
the property of the native dealers has been seized and confiscated, 
and punishment inflicted sometimes even to death, and still with- 
out checking the increasing magnitude of the evil; can it be won- 
dered that, wearied by useless efforts and exasperated by insolent 
resistance, the Emperor has at length resorted to the last ex- 
pedient, and broken off an intercourse which no longer yielded 
profit to his country, but paid for her useful luxuries with misery, 
disease and death? 

From the authority above quoted is derived the following state- 
ment of the increase in the population of China since the year 
1711. From that year to the year 1753, the population had 
advanced from twenty-eight millions and a half to one hundred 
and three millions, being at the rate of three per cent. per annum. 
This extraordinary increase may be accounted for in the follow- 
ing manner: according to the precepts of Confucius, “of the 
three degrees of unfilial conduct, to be without posterity is the 
first;” in accordance with which decree, every Chinaman, be his 
station what it may, marries young and rejoices above all things in a 
numerous family ; and this system, joined to a profound peace on the 
cessation of the sanguinary war with the Tatars, may easily account 
for the rapid increase. ‘The population continued to multiply 
in the same proportion till the year 1792, since which it has 
gradually declined, and is now considered to advance only at the rate 
of one per cent. per annum. ‘This may b partly traced to the in- 
crease of emigration, but must be in the main attributed to the 
introduction and rapid consumption of opium; nor will this de- 
vastation appear wonderful when it is considered that for the last 
twenty years the average importation has been 1,815,458 pounds 
per annum, that two or three drachms consumed daily is sufficient 
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in ten or at most fifteen years to destroy the strongest man, and 
that the ashes of the drug thus fatally inhaled by the rich may 
be resold to the poor and swallowed with equal effect. ‘The usual 
dose of opium for a beginner is from ten to twenty grains, which 
being inhaled or swallowed produces in a short time the wild but 
transitory delirium for which they are willing to sacrifice fortune, 
health, and even life. While under the effects of the drug the 
whole frame is violently agitated, the pulse accelerated, and the 
general heat of the body increased, the breath quick and sudden, 
the eyes bright and restless, and in short every vital function ex- 
cited tothe highest degree; a corresponding effect takes place upon 
the mind; a delirium of pleasure is produced, accompanied by 
the wildest flights of fancy; and the dread of punishment, the 
misery of the past, and the darkness of the future, are all forgotten 
in the mad enjoyment of the moment: even after the short gleam 
of happiness is past, and the sad reality of misery before them, so 
dear is its memory, that no extent of fear or punishment will induce 
them to betray the residence of the dealer. ‘This state of excite- 
ment is shortly succeeded by a corresponding depression, the pulse 
becomes slow and feeble, accompanied by a pitiable languor and 
exhaustion of spirits; in this state they eagerly return to the cause 
of their suffering, and strive to drown the extent of their pain by 
increasing their daily quantum of the fatal drug. The rapid 
growth of the habit compels them to augment their dose to one 
or two or sometimes four drachms a day; an opium eater to such 
extent may be distinguished at the first glance from all others of 
his fellow men. He no longer seeks his paregoric as the means 
of pleasure but as a refuge from misery; the primary excitement 
is now little less terrible than the reaction; his fancy is clothed 
with frightful visions, spectres and phantoms accompany him 
in every movement, and knowing himself an object of scorn and 
loathing, he yet dreads to be alone; a frightful pallidness is spread 
over his face; every fibre of his frame trembles with irrecoverable 
palsy; he is devoured by hunger, which he has no means to satisfy, 
and by thirst which he dares not quench, for water would produce 
a spasm too violent for life; in this state the wretched victims of 
intemperance crowd round the doors of the merciless dealers, 
imploring the means of oblivion, and seeming like lost spirits sent 
back to warn their fellows from destruction. At length when 
hunger, thirst, and pain have done their worst, they sink into the 
grave, and enter a world where, if it were true that mere earthly 
suffering alone can atone for earthly sin, a state of unmixed 
happiness would be their lot. 

For a connected statement of the facts as they occurred we 
refer our readers to the Oriental Herald for September, 1839. 
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Art. VIL.—1. Tausend und eine Nacht. Arabische Erzahlungen. 
zum Erstenmale aus den arabischen Urtext treu wibersezt, von 
Dr. Gustav. Weil. Herausgegeben und mit einer Vorhalle, von 
August Lewald. mit 2000 Bildern und Vignetten, von F. Gross. 
Erster Band. Stuttgart. Pforzheim. 1838, 


2. Kitab alif leelah wa leelahat. Edited by W. H. Macnaghten, 
Esq. Calcutta, 1839, 


a 


S. The Book of the Thousand Nights and One Night, from the 

Arabic of the Agyptian MS., as edited by Wm. H. Mac- 
naghten, Esq., B.C.S., done into English by Henry Torrens, 
B.C.S. B.A., and of the Inner Temple. Vol. 1. Calcutta 
and London. 1838,* 


4. Essai sur Les Fables Indiennes et sur leur Introduction en 
Europe, par A. Loiseleur Deslongchamps. Paris, 1838. 


THE singular fate of the interesting collection of tales which 
we now offer to the reader’s consideration may afford an instance 
as well as a warning of the dangerous results likely to spring from 
too hasty and immediate a judgment upon novelties, formed, if 
we may so say, a priori, and upon the strange ground that they 
do not perfectly square with our received impressions and fa- 
vourite prepossessions upon points more or less unknown. Invest 
as we will the arguments used by the learned of the most recent 
times and of our own, with all the pomp and circumstance of 
great names and widely varied acquisitions, still, in as much as 
our knowledge at the present day is so confessedly limited upon 
many portions of the past, the arguments we allude to come at 
best to no more than this, that because our ignorance precludes 
certainty it necessitates doubt, and that what we thus doubt we 
ought to deny, and what we deny we ought to discard. 

This chain of reasoning, apparently so close, might and would 
be perfectly correct if only the basis were established :—if it was 
formed on our positive knowledge, and not on our confessedly 
imperfect information ; but based, as it is, on the last alone, 
every step of the argument leads us but farther from the truth ; 
for the truth, or the knowledge of truth, has yet to be discovered: 
and the proposition, therefore, is in all such cases only a string 
of utterly groundless assumptions, 





* The Thousand and One Nights, commonly called, in England, the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments. A new translation from the Arabic, with copious notes. By 
Edward William Lane, author of “ The Modern Egyptians.” Illustrated by many 
hundred engravings on wood, from original designs by William Harvey: in three 
volumes. Vol, I, London: Charles Knight and Co., Lolguncteeeh. 1839. 
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Acting upon it then as the learned have of late been too much 
accustomed to do, it is not to be wondered at that they have re- 
mained for so long a time comparatively stationary in their 
researches after the hidden things of antiquity; that they are as 
far as ever, in spite of their hieroglyphical labours, from lifting 
the veil of the Egyptian Isis in the West, or taking from the 
Parsee of the East that mystic covering which conceals or dis- 
guises the real utterance of his religious language. ‘The mysteries 
of both systems, as of many others, doubtless involve a vast 
mass of fanciful and monstrous absurdity, but we are strongly 
tempted to believe that they also include and preserve enough of 
religious faith and historical fact to repay amply the labour of 
bringing the whole to light. 

The scepticism which on a bolder, more erudite and elaborate, 
as well as a more recondite scale, has thrown aside the once 
vaunted and still really important discovery of volumes like the 
Zendavesta, the Dabistan, the Deshatoor, &c. and founded its 
objections upon names as referring, like the Akteristan, to stars 
and not to earth;—to languages as approximating to but not 
identical with any one with which we are at present acquainted ;— 
to sacred or prophetic personages unrecognizable by ourselves to 
this hour ;—have certainly been ably sustained; and with a power 
of ingenuity and a range of learning in their champions that serves 
as a fair, though the only, excuse for admitting their validity. 
There are men whose mental powers and general attainments are 
of so gigantic a character and possess so preponderating an in- 
fluence, that they have a right not only to be heard, but to be 
heard with an absolute prepossession in their favour. ‘The world 
at large has neither the time, the information, the inclination, nor 
the ability to undertake a revision of their arguments or to dis- 
sent from their conclusions, and must be satisfied to walk with 
submissive faith in the creed of the more enlightened ; to observe 
the path, and not trample on the flowers and fruits that have re- 
warded the care, labour, and science, of philosophical cultivators 
in so ungrateful a field. 

But with all this due and indispensable reverence for authority, 
a time must come when it will be called in question, and by those 
even who were the foremost to bow before its dicta. When it is 
discovered that science, so far advanced, cannot proceed; that 
inquiry, however general, recoils upon itself; that the cup of 
knowledge, however inspiring, contains but dregs at the bottom, 
we are apt to feel a doubt whether purer matter does not still 
remain overlooked in the goblet; whether recoil is not produced 
by the insufficiency of the instrument; whether the further door 
of science is not barred by her own accumulations. Perhaps a few 
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magic sounds, a simple though strange incantation, or even the 
more vulgar labours of the spade, may clear away the rubbish that 
conceals the entrance of the mystic grot; and the Aladdeens and 
even the one-eyed Fakeers of Philology may penetrate to the 
scenes and sense of rites of abomination or load themselves with 
the boundless treasure of historic gems and pearls,—fitter offer- 
ing for Princesses of China than the lethargic opiates of John 
Company and his crew. 

If the scepticisms we refer to are more bold and more recondite, 
those of the case actually before us, as more general in their 
nature and affecting a point of pepular feeling, are more likely 
to lead, and in fact have led, to the recoil which is just beginning 
to be felt by the public mind. When the “ Thousand and One 
tales” were introduced to Europe by Galland they were at once 
pronounced ridiculous, improbable, unnatural; not mere exagge- 
rations but absolute dreams of the distempered fancy of the East, 
presenting like other dreams, shapes of glory indeed, but, from 
monstrous combinations and impossible changes, mocking all 
powers of analysis and leaving only their vague and confused im- 

ressions on the pulse of manhood and in the light of day. 
Resegin, still ignorant of the East to this hour, professed at that 
time to know it better than it was known to its own children, 
Two centuries have scarcely dissipated the illusion, then so rife, 
when the ingenious translator who had even adapted, in salutary 
dread, his labours to the taste of his native country and the Western 
world, was at once set down as anable impostor, ridiculed for his 
presumed ignorance, and persecuted with jesting malice. The truth 
of the scenes, however, and the nature and simplicity displayed in 
the characters, won their gradual way into the bosom of the multi- 
tude; and the child who had been lulled with visions of imaginary 
gorgeousness and facilities of unbounded power during sleep, 
remembered in his waking, and even his matured moments, the 
sympathies that had won his spirit and the facts that had inte- 
rested his reason. A taste had been created, a feeling infused 
in his infancy, which grew with his growth and strengthened with 
the strength of subsequent gradual information ; and though the 
world and its sterner realities called him away from these idle 
indulgences, mocked at its gentler phantasies, and precluded all 
relapse, still so closely were they associated with the hours and 
enjoyments of boyhood, that the father heard them referred to 
by his children with scarcely suppressed pleasure, and felt that, 
like the buried grain, their banishment to the nursery had given 
them root and produce a hundred fold. 

In proportion to the increase of our Oriental intercourse the 
interest of the tales increased. They were found to convey a more 
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perfect picture of manners than the works of any traveller how- 
ever accomplished and indefatigable, and to comprise in them- 
selves a store of Eastern information, so illustrative of feelings 
and customs, and so well acclimated in general to the places 
they assumed to depict, that it was by no means easy to improve 
them in these respects. ‘The internal evidence was too strong 
for scepticism, and even before the discovery of any MS. of the 
Thousand and One, the enlightened of every country had admitted 
their genuineness. 

But now a new question arose; the very MSS. that established 
their authenticity as Eastern, awakened doubts by their discre- 
pancies as to what country of the East could have originated 
them. ‘Their manufacture, their immediate manufacture, was 
obviously that of the spot whence they were brought; but though 
the web had been woven in Arabia or Egypt, the threads were 
found also inwrought with the tissues of Hindostan, and the 
richest hues were undoubtedly Persian. Amongst a crowd of 
minor conjectures two parties were speedily formed, and the lists 
were graced by the two mightiest Champions of learned Europe, 
the Dii Majores of Historical language and Traditions. The 
acute ingenuity, profound research, enlarged learning, and scho- 
lastic accuracy of Silvester de Sacy traced, even to the minutest 
shades of correspondence and corroboration, the mode and 
manner of the Tales to their proper Arabian sources. The array 
of his facts, their causes, and coincidences, it was idle and im- 
possible to deny; but it was possible to doubt the general con- 
clusion, and the shield of this scepticism was in the hands of Von 
Hammer. With less of minuteness in details, or less perfect fa- 
miliarity perhaps with language, less accuracy of general thought, 
and certainly less intimacy with Arabia than his justly-renowned 
and thus far unrivalled antagonist, the Orientalist of Vienna pos- 
sessed an even wider range of languages, a freer survey of tra- 
dition, and, singly worth all other qualifications, a bolder spirit 
of thought. Bound by the ties of assumed descent for his na- 
tion from the tribes of the Caucasus and the Caspian Sea, Von 
Hammer has ever loved with filial reverence to trace the seats, 
the rites, the destinies, and the claims of his Indo-German an- 
cestors. If such investigations have, as asserted, sometimes led 
him into errors, these were venial and trifling; more trifling we 
venture to affirm than most of those embraced by the general op- 
ponents of his lucubrations, and, so far as we ourselves have been 
able to examine, much of his apparently wilder speculations have 
been strengthened, if not absolutely established, by the arguments 
of his adversaries; amongst such we would particularly specify 
Simkowsky. We may be pardoned for digressing so far as to 
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observe that Von Hammer himself has not always been aware of 
his advantages; but in various instances where he himself has 
frankly abandoned the field to his antagonist, the very reasoning 
that procured a slight triumph to the latter would have overthrown 
him altogether. 

To return: respecting the specific origin of the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments, which Galland loosely says were written by some 
unknown Arabian author, Von Hammer considers that they ori- 
ginated, like the fables of Pilpay, from India by way of Persia, 
He founds his theory partly on internal evidence; such as the in- 
tervention of Genies of Indian character; traces of Indian cus- 
toms and manners, and the Indian or Persian origin of some of 
the names; but chiefly from a passage of Masoudi, an Arabian 
writer of high authority, who wrote A.D. 942, and who, referring 
to certain fables or romances, likens them to some which he says 
have recently been translated into Arabic from the Persian, In- 
dian, and Greek languages, amongst which he mentions “ Sin- 
bad,” and the work entitled One Thousand Tales, commonly 
called One Thousand Nights, containing the history of the King, 
the Vizier and the Vizier’s daughter, and her nurse; the names 
of the two latter being Shirzadeh and Dinarzadeh.” M. Von 
Hammer observes, in confirmation of his theory, that, under the 
Caliph Haroun Alraschid and his sons, Ameen and Maimoun 
(towards the close of the eighth and beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury,) Arabian literature was enriched by the translation of a vast 
number of Greek, Persian, and Indian works. He supposes 
that the collection in question underwent many changes and 
sophistications, in passing through the hands of so many Arabian 
writers. 

The theory of the learned Baron de Sacy affirms that the tales 
exhibit a complete picture of the customs, laws, and manners of 
the courts of Bagdad and Cairo; that the original work is writ- 
ten in the vulgar dialect of Arabic, in a style which discovers all 
the traces of decay, and betrays a modern publication, of which 
Egypt was the country; that the Genii are the bad spirits of the 
Mohammedan creed; and with respect to the passage in Masou- 
di, who lived some years before Cairo was built, if it be genuine, 
which he doubts, all that can be inferred from it is, that there ex- 
isted, under the title of the Thousand Tales, a work with which 
we are now unacquainted, originally Persian or Indian, which 
was translated into Arabic, and from which the author of the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments borrowed, perhaps, the names of 
his principal characters. He is of opinion that the work under 
consideration was originally written m Syria, in the vulgar dia- 
lect; that it was left incomplete by the author, and perfected and 
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augmented by later writers; that the more recent tales were 
added at different periods, and perhaps in different countries, but 
chiefly in Egypt; and that the only fact that can be affirmed re- 
specting the age of this collection is that it is not very old, as its 
language proves; but still that, when edited, the use of tobacco 
and coffee was unknown, since there is no allusion to either in 
the work. 

A summary of some notices previously made may not be 
wholly unacceptable to the reader, or misplaced here. 

The Voyages of Sindbad are the subject of a very erudite dis- 
sertation by Hole, who has not unaptly entitled this portion of 
the Thousand and One Nights, the Arabian Odyssey, as it seems, 
‘if small things may be compared with great,” to bear the same 
resemblance to that performance as an Oriental mosque to a 
Grecian temple. For his very ingenious arguments and deduc- 
tions the reader is referred to Hole’s work, but a singular poem 
which has escaped his notice, contains some highly curious coin- 
cidences with these voyages and with some other portions of the 
Arabian Nights. They tend at the same time to prove the anti- 
quity of these particular stories, as it .is improbable that the 
eastern story-tellers should have been indebted to the writer of a 
German metrical romance of the twelfth century. ‘The romance 
alluded to is Duke Ernest of Bavaria. It was composed in 
German Rhyme by Henry of Veldeck, who flourished about 
1160; and a Latin poem on the same subject, by one Odo, ap- 
peared about the same time. A prose version of the outlines 
of the story is still popular in Germany. In this singular ro- 
mance we find the aéronautic excursion in the second voyage of 
Sindbad, with no material variation; the pigmies and cranes as 
well as the adventure borrowed from the Odyssey in the third 
voyage, and the subterraneous voyage in the sixth. We have 
likewise the magnetic mountain, occurring in the story of the 
Third Calender, which has also been transplanted into the mira- 
culous legend of the Irish Saint, Brandanus. 

The striking identity in the story of Camaralzaman with one 
in the popular romance of Peter of Provence and the fair Ma- 
guelone, has been pointed out by the French translator, and 
affords another proof how much the trouveurs of France were 
indebted to the Arabian novelists. The tale of the Sleeper 
Awakened is evidently the foundation of those European anec- 
dotes which suggested to Shakspeare the induction to the Taming 
of the Shrew. One of the most self-evident coincidences is the 
Enchanted Horse, which was evidently the original of the Brazen 
Horse of Chaucer; of that by means of which Pierre carried off 
the fair Maguelone ; and, finally, of the Clavileno of Cervantes. 
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Hole also pointed out the similitude “ of the mirror which disco- 
vers secret machinations and future events, and of the ring which 
reveals the language of birds,” in Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale, with 
the ivory perspective glass, which occurs in the story of the Peri 
Banou, and the merchant gifted with the speech of birds in the 
fable of the Ass, the Ox, and the Labourer. Similar magic mir- 
rors and rings occur in several Asiatic and European romances ; 
and the acquirement of the language of birds in particular, which 
perhaps originated in this science being attributed to Solomon 
in the Koran, was a favourite fiction in the middle ages. In the 
same manner the travelling carpet in the story of the Peri Banou, 
which is likewise founded on the wonders attributed to Solomon 
by the Mohammedans, was introduced into the French romance 
of Richard sans peur, as has been remarked by a former editor 
of the Arabian Nights. It also immediately brings to our mind 
the wishing-cap of Fortunatus, a romance which bears strong 
marks of an Oriental origin. A wishing-rod of rather a different 
nature occurs in the ancient German romance of the Nibelun- 
gen, and is also mentioned in a Teutonic glossary of the ninth 
or tenth century. 

Hole also pointed out the origin of two stories; that of Bed- 
reddin, founded on a very ancient story in Nella-Rajah, inserted 
in Kindersley’s Specimens of Indian Literature; and that of 
Alnaschar, evidently founded on a fable in the Hitopadeesa. 

We have already expressed our own conviction that the cele- 
brity of Ferdousi in the ninth century introduced much of the 
chivalry of the East into Europe at the Crusades, and accounts 
for much that is found in the kindred genius and themes of Ari- 
osto himself, But it is, we conceive, equally unquestionable that, 
as we observed in the article just alluded to, (I. Q. R. No. 45, 
German Literature,) the tribes of the East when migrating to 
Europe introduced with their arms their traditions also, the same 
which had afforded a basis to the work of the great Persian poet 
and to his predecessors. The songs, in fact, of the Tatars are 
everywhere paralleled in antiquity wherever its traces appear; and 
thus the sole difficulty of this opinion vanishes, since we find that 
the Arabs conserved to a late period and with singular care as to 
fidelity of tradition, not admitting the change of even a single let- 
ter of the narrative, the succession of oral historians or reciters, 
by them called Rouwah, (see F. Q. R., No. 39, p. 141,) and 
who, like the minstrels of Europe, and the Usi, Kavi, Aoidoi, 
Nabathi, &c. of other lands, were especially devoted to historical 
narration. 

Thus in the story of Sindbad, many of the incidents which are 
atrributed to the Greeks were undoubtedly borrowed by them 
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from Persia; and the fabulous deduction assuredly sprung from 
an historical fact. Thus, as noted on a former occasion, the Old 
Man of the Sea, simply signifies the chief (sar) of the sea or lake 
(yangi), 2. e. of the coast;—and there is no greater perversion in 
the translation than in that of sheikh, used sometimes as chief, 
sometimes as old man, or elder, (so too our eoldermann) as in 
patriarchial countries. The same compound word, sar-yangi, is 
obviously the name preserved by Arrian, and Quintus Curtius, as 
Zarange, a Scytho-Persic tribe. This singular identity is estab- 
lished by the fact that the Avari, or shepherds, of our Indian fron- 
tier, Scyths also, are in a vulgar tradition represented as riding 
upon the conquered inhabitants; while the buskin, mentioned 
(if we remember rightly, by Herodotus) as the appendage of the 
Scythian tribes, at once explains the phantasy of the leather legs 
of these man-bestriding Ancients. 

Various similar affinities, explainable only by the older Per- 
sian language, and but partially so by the Sanscrit, go far to 
prove we submit that the origin of the tales and traditions that 
have for so many centuries astonished and amused Europe may 
be sought for in Persia alone ; and that the deevs or magicians, 
the instructors of these last, were not Brahmins, we have re- 
peatedly intimated as our opinion; however they may have become 
possessed of the primeval abodes, if such they were, (and it is 
scarcely a question but that they were not,) together with the 
language of their predecessors. Our suspicions, and those of 
others, borne out by the remarkable absence of all historical 
documents amongst the Brahmins, are even more strongly con- 
firmed by the recent fact stated in Colonel Tod’s volume lately 
published, and which is too extraordinary to be passed over 
here. 

We insisted, in the article referred to (Tamil MSS. No. 37, 
April, 1837), on the peculiarity that the Brahmins had no history, 
and that they were careful to destroy all such records of others as 
came in their way. We noticed at the same time the singular 
contrast afforded by the Jains, who carefully preserved every 
paper that fell in their way: a course imitated by the Maho- 
medans also; for many of the Arabian customs are traceable to 
Persia and Hindostan. This struggle between the Conservatives 
and Destructives of Indian literature, is accounted for by the 
Jains, with every appearance of probability, by the statement 
that the Brahmins who superseded them endeavoured to destroy 
the evidences of their prior possession and antiquity. Colonel 
Tod developes a fact which, even in its outline, supports their 
assertion; for he discovered at Anhulwara an immense library 
preserved by the Jains with the greatest secresy in subterranean 
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chambers. In quoting the passage we shall merely remark that 
the discovery seems to have been scarce fairly appreciated by 
the concluding observation. 


“It is contained in subterranean apartments in that quarter of the 
new town which has appropriately received the name of Anhulwarra. 
Its position screened it from the lynx-eyed scrutiny of Alla, when he 
destroyed all that was destructable in this ancient abode. The collection is 
the property of the Khartra sect, of which the celebrated Amra and Hema 
were the Sripooj, or primates. This sect, called Khartra, or ‘ the or- 
thodox’ (a title conferred by Sidraj, after long theological disputations), 
is the most numerous of all the Jain votaries, enumerating at one time no 
less than eleven hundred disciples, extending from the Indus to Cape Co- 
morin. Though every one, lay or clerical, bearing the name of Khartra, 
has a property in the library, it is in strict charge of the Nagar-Seth and 
the Panch, or chief magistrate and council, of the city, while its imme- 
diate superintendence is confided to some Yutis spiritually descended from 
Hemacharya, the senior of whom has some pretensions to learning. 
Years before my visit, I had known of its existence from my own Guru, 
who was equally anxious with myself to place the fact beyond doubt, 
and on the very day of our arrival, he hastened to ‘ worship the Bindar.’ 
Although his venerable appearance was quite enough to make the pad- 
locks fly open, nothing could be done without the fiat of the Nagar-Seth. 
The council was convened, before whom my Yuti produced his patravaii, 
or spiritual pedigree, tracing his descent from Hemacharya himself, 
which acted like aspell, and he was invited to descend and worship the 
treasures of ages. The catalogue forms a large volume, and I should fear 
to hazard my own veracity, or that of my Guru, by giving his estimate, 
from its contents, of the number of books which filled these chambers. 
They are carefully packed in cases, filled up with the dust of the Mugd, 
or Caggar-wood, an infallible preservative against insects. 

** Until we have some insight into the contents of the subterranean 
‘ bindar,’ of Anbulwarra, and a more extended knowledge of the Oswals 
of Jussulmér, with access to its library, which is equally numerous and 
probably more select than that of Puttun ; above all, until we have formed 
some acquaintance with the dignitaries of the Jain sect and their learned 
librarians, we are not in a condition to appreciate the intellectual riches of 
the Jains, and can only pity the overweening vanity which has prompted 
the assertion, that the Hindus possess no historical records, and which 
seeks to quench the spirit of inquiry, by proclaiming such research a vain 
labour.” 


The fair inference however is that the Jains concealed these 
treasures in order to save them, as they allege, from their perse- 
cutors. It is not therefore just to charge the opponents of Brah- 
minical antiquity with denying the existence of historical records 
in Hindostan; for no one at all acquainted with the subject could 
doubt the propensity of the Jains, even before this discovery; 
but it tells with double force against the Brahmins; for if they, the 
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temporal and spiritual wasters of the country, possessed from 
immemorial time the seats of learning, how comes it they can 
show nothing to establish their extraordinary claims? Because, 
and thus alone can we account for the now scarcely questionable 
fact—because if Hindostan possesses records, these tell against 
the pretensions of the Brahmins. 

If then these claims are inadmissible, the theory which gives 
the origin of the Thousand and One to the Brahmins is, with 
Schlegel, erroneous, and confirms in part the suspicions of Von 
Hammer, that they were Perso-Indian. ‘The whole tendency of 
our own argument has been that they are properly Persian, or 
Perso-Deev, carried to India by the Deevs, in Darius’s expe- 
dition, and there reappearing in the form of the Pancha-Tantra, 
as recognized by Professor Wilson. Fire worship was intro- 
duced into Persia in the reign of Gustasp, or Darius Hystas- 
pes, at latest, and had made but slow progress in his domi- 
nions, and none in Tartary and to the East. In Persia it was in 
truth actively abhorred; and in the reign of Homai, and even of 
Darius her son, it was clearly any thing but general. How then 
can there be any objection in the hatred professed for the Fire- 
worshippers iecniiatt the Thousand and One. The reign of 


Homai, the Parysatis (Peri-Zadeh) of the Greeks, was distin- 
guished for its illumination; that Princess herself was highly ac- 


complished and a lover of letters, which she herself cultivated ; 
and that the country itself was in a high state of literary civiliza- 
tion is apparent from the tradition that when her son, or grand- 
son, Darius, was vanquished by the Greeks, and the confused 
reigns of the Ashkanians ensued,—after 217 years Ardisheer 
Babegan, the restorer of the ancient line, sought out carefully 
all the monuments of the national learning and belief, and re- 
established with due honours the Magi, the preservers of litera- 
ture. 

We are, therefore, fully inclined to admit the probability now 
insisted on by Baron Von Hammer Purgstall, that early Persia 
and Homai were the original framers of the Thousand and One; 
and when we recollect how careful the Arabs of later days must 
necessarily have been to modify the manners of other countries, 
otherwise unintelligible to their own excessive nationality, we 
shall readily comprehend the truth of any arguments for the con- 
version of foreign scenes and manners into those of Arabia and 
Egypt. 

Nevertheless we must declare our entire and positive conviction 
that those conversions were not needed to the utmost extent that 
has been imagined, We are decidedly of opinion that the Arabs, 
somewhat like the Brahmins, adopted much from others, or else 
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preserved much that had descended to them, in common with 
the rest of the world, from the most aucient nations. This argu- 
ment applies to some remarks of Mr. Lane’s, to whom we 
have been less anxious to introduce the reader, from the deserved 
popularity of his admirable translation and expositions, and which 
of course have introduced the work into every library. In Mr. 
Lane’s translation we find the King of the Black Islands, and 
these are four in number, making this statement of his wife’s 
enchantments :— 


“‘ The inhabitants of our city were of four classes; Muslims, and 
Christians, and Jews, and Magians; and she transformed them into 
fish ; the white are the Muslims ; the red, the Magians; the blue, the 
Christians ; and the yellow, the Jews. She transformed, also, the four 


islands into four mountains, and placed them around the lake.”—Lane, 
part ii. p. 110. 


Hereupon Mr. Lane acutely observes :— 


“ This passage deserves particular notice, as being one of those 
which assist us to form some opinion respecting the period when the 
present work was composed or compiled. It is the same in all the 
copies of the original work that I have seen, and bears strong evidence 
of having been written subsequently to the commencement of the eighth 
century of the Flight, or fourteenth of our era, at which period, it 
appears, the Christians and Jews were first compelled to distinguish them- 
selves by wearing, respectively, blue and yellow turbans, in accordance 
with an order issued by the Sultan of Egypt, Mohammad Ibn Kala-oon.* 
Thus the white turban became peculiar to the Muslims.—An eminent 
German critic has been unfortunate in selecting the incident of the four 
fish as affording an argument in favour of his opinion that the Tales of 
a Thousand and One Nights are of Indian origin, on the mere ground 
that the same word (varna) is used in Sanscrit to signify both ‘ colour’ 
and ‘ caste.” —Part iii. p. 135. 

Again :— 


“ The tale here presents another remarkable anachronism. The title 
of ‘ Sultan’ was first borne by Mahmood Ibn Sabuktekeen, in the year 
of the Flight 393, just two hundred years after the death of Haroon Er- 
Rasheed ; and there was no Sultan of Egypt until the year of the Flight 
567 ; the first being the famous Salah ed-Deen, or Saladdin. It appears, 
then, that there must have been a long series of Sultans in Egypt before 
the period of the composition of this work ; for otherwise the author 
could not have supposed that there was one contemporary with Er- 
Rasheed. 

“IT have now given several data upon which to found a reasonable 
opinion as to the age when these tales were composed. First, in Note 
55 to Chapter ii., I have shown that a fiction in one of the tales is 
framed in accordance with the distinction of Muslims, Christians, and 
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Jews, by the colours of their turbans, which mode of distinction origin- 
ated in the beginning of the cighth century of the Flight. Secondly, 
in the present note, I have given a strong reason for concluding that 
there must have been a long series of Sultans in Egypt before the age of 
the author. In the third place, I must remark, that all the events de- 
scribed in this work are said to have bappened in ages which, with 
respect to that of the author, were ancient, being related to an ancient 
king ; from which I think we may infer the author’s age to have been 
at least two centuries posterior to the period mentioned in the first 
of these data. Fourthly, in Note 22 to Chapter iii. I have shown that 
the state of manners and morals described in many of these tales agrees, 
in a most important point of view, with the manners and morals of the 
Arabs at the commencement of the tenth century of the Flight. This 
I regard as an argument of great weight, and especially satisfactory as 
agreeing with the inference just before drawn. Fifthly, from what I 
have stated in the note immediately preceding, I incline to the opinion 
that few copies of this work, if any, were written until after the conquest 
of Egypt by the Turks: in other words, that the work was perhaps 
composed shortly before the year 1517 of our era; but more probably, 
within ten or twenty years after. This opinion, it should be remarked, 
respects especially the early portion of the work, which is the least likely 
to have been interpolated, as later parts evidently have been. At the 
last mentioned period, a native of Cairo(and such I believe to have been 
the author of the principal portion of the work, if not of the whole) 
might, if about forty years of age, retain a sufficient recollection of the 
later Memlook Sultans and of their ministers to describe his kings and 
courts without the necessity of consulting the writings of historians, 
which, probably, he was unable to do; for from his ignorance of 
chronology, it appears that his knowledge of former times was not de- 
rived from the perusal of any regular record, but only from traditions or 
from works like the present. As I proceed with my translation I shall 
frequently have occasion to revert to this subject, and may perbaps be 
enabled to form a more precise opinion than the one which I have here 
expressed. I should have delayed the insertion of the foregoing remarks, 
had I not considered it a point of some importance to suggest to the 
reader, as early as possible, that the manners and customs, and in general 
even the dresses and dwellings, described in most of the present tales, 
are those of a very late period. The lax state of morals which appears 
to have prevailed among the Arabs in the time of our author, probably 
continued at least until the period when coffee became a common 
beverage, about the middle of the tenth century of the Flight (or near 
the middle of the sixteenth century of our era), and perhaps considerably 
later, until some years after the introduction of tobacco into the East.”— 


Part v. p. 307, 308. 

However disposed to praise the ingenuity of Mr. Lane, we 
are far from making so light as he does of Schlegel’s suggestion, 
and are equally convinced of its felicity and probability. The 
word varna, or pharna, (varnish?) is however not peculiar to the 
Sanscrit, and is to be found in the common dialects also. But 
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the division into four castes was not confined to Hindostan : it 
prevailed equally in Persia, in the reign of Giamshid, 7. e. the 
Noachidz, and in Chaldea, and amongst the Sabeans and Naba- 
theans also, White, as purity, was worn by the priesthood in Persia, 
as among the moslems of the present day: the red is evidently of 
the warrior class; it was the distinguishing colour of the con- 
queror Tahmaras or Mars, as among the Spartans and English. 
The reader will recall the remark of Pandarus in the Iliad as to 
the unpainted blood he had drawn from the Spartan Menelaus. 
Gour, or yellow, signifies also a husbandman, and, as applied to 
the Jews, an outcast, Inquiry might elucidate the several ap- 
propriations. In Hindostan it is remarkable that the four colours 
specified are those chiefly worn, and it cannot be supposed an 
Egyptian Caliph’s commands would be transferred to the remote 
East, and adopted by an unchanging race. It is far more pro- 
bable that the Arabs adopted a prevailing custom of classifica- 
tion, mutatis mutandis, as we know they borrowed the sacred 
green, Mohammedan, from the Nabathzans, 

We shall further observe that among the old Eastern tribes, as 
in Tatary to this hour, a tendency to the different primitive colours 
marks the difference of races: and we need hardly recall, in illus- 
tration, to the reader the scene in Ferdousi’s Shah Nameh, where 
the tents of the Persian leaders are distinguished by their particu- 
lar colours, black, yellow, green (“the colour of the Pure,”) and 
red: the well-known distinctions of the black and the white ban- 
ners of the caliphs originated in Persia, from their families; and 
districts, as the Kara-bagh, still bear the denominations of colour. 

If the four colours were as we imagine symbolic of the four 
classes, or castes, into which society was divided in Persia, they 
could not have been more appropriately arranged than in the tale, 
in an order corresponding with the relative estimation of those 
castes : and it is remarkable that they always throughout the story, 
though frequently repeated, appear in the same succession pre- 
cisely. The chance of four colours ranging thus coincidently 
once is sufficiently small, but the regular adherence to this arrange- 
ment seems to mark, as well as theirexact number, something far 
more than casualty, and indeed to render this in the highest degree 
inprobable, and incredulity more extravagant than belief. 

The origin of the four castes in India is confessedly unknown; 
in Persia it is distinctly traced to the Noachidal dynasty, who in 
inventions, improvements, arts, civilization, time, and duration of 
sovereignty, exactly coincide with that period of Persian history 
personified by the poetry of Ferdousi, as already observed, under 
the name of Giamshid. This singular coincidence between the 
only extant narrative of the East, and the historians and writers 
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of the West, can never be too strongly insisted upon. Disguised 
as facts must be when preserved only through the medium of tra- 
dition, we could scarcely hope a more distinct reference through 
these tales to so remote, and unknown, an institution in a foreign 
and ancient land: only the most imperfect and broken hints could 
by possibility remain; and these warped by the accidents to which 
we refer. That traditionary history has a decided tendency to 
turn to the marvellous is obvious from the northern traditions of 
Thor, and a hundred others, transformed into mere nursery tales 
even among the direct descendants of our Scandinavian ancestors, 
till Jack the Giant Killer, and other infant narratives, are but 
miniature editions of the Edda: and, since the coincidences in 
these leave not a doubt of their common origin, why should we 
reject those of the more obscure East? 

It is remarkable too that the tale in question is particularly spe- 
cified as of an ancient King and a physician of Roum. Why this 
should be confined to two or three hundred years, unless to square 
with another portion of Mr, Lane’s hypothesis, we cannot ima- 
gine. His version expressly states that “ there was in former 
times, in the country of the Persians, a monarch who was called 
King Yoonan.” 

The country then is decidedly established, and the name of 
Yoonan recals the ancient race, subsequently known as the po- 
lished Tonians of Asia Minor, and bearing still in India that an- 
cient denomination. No scholar can doubt the existence of the 
Scythian, i.e. Persian or Tatar, race of the Yoni in remote 
antiquity ; no reader, that the names of a tribe and its monarch 
were continually the same. In the land of Persia, in the time of 
the Yoni, or their descendants, while the appellation was still 
given to their king, we there find a regular division of the inha- 
bitants into four colours, and that they were oppressed by a ma- 
gician. These circumstances strike us forcibly, we must confess, 
as an incidental confirmation of the formation of the four castes 
in the early period and place alluded to, i.e. of the Noachidal 
Giamshid, and Persia. We have seen that in India their origin 
is unknown. 

Mr. Lane’s hypothesis would account but for two of the colours ; 
for as to the assumption of white by the Moslems, it is not sin- 
gular: white is the symbol of the priestly race every where,—but 
in China. In ancient Persia we learn the distinct historical origi- 
nation of the custom from Ferdousi. 

We know too that the Deev, or Magician race, modified if they 
did not overturn for a time the ancient system of Persia. In 
story, such acts are wrought bya single being. The king of the 
Four Islands (castes ?) marries his cousin, a lady of great beauty ; ; 

such were the Peeris, inhabitants of Ginnistan, near the Caucasian 
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range, the enlightened race with whom Tahmarus and Gustasp 
successfully contracted alliance. The interest of the story of 
course requires a lady; the historical fact runs naturally into fan- 
ciful distortion after a time. If a king was to be aided against his 
enemies, he becomes a beautiful princess, a Peri Marjan, to be 
rescued from hideous Gins. The Deevs or Sages, ancient, en- 
lightened, were called Peer, as well as the lovely fairies, or Peeri. 
The figurativeness of an oriental language produced this con- 
fusion. We have little doubt that the tale is but disguised history, 
of the intrusion of the Deev race into Persia, requiring the in- 
tervention of another sovereign to restore the original state of 
things. 

We are greatly confirmed in this opinion by the story of Habib 
in the Arabian Tales, where a legend is distinctly preserved, a 
Persian origin and Persian locality confessed. ‘The Gins settle 
and intermarry in the dominions of Schal Goase. Is this the 
Arabic form, Shah al Gawah? the celebrated Persian blacksmith 
leader, Gao, or Gawah, at once recurs to the mind. The scene 
is laid near Caucasus; the monarch is sovereign of the Black 
Island, like the unhappy half-marble king of the former story, 
and the Black Island (Kara-bagh, Kara-koum, &c.?) is the chief 
seat of his power. We find the allurements of women used to 
impede the hero, near Caucasus, like those of the enchantress 
Susen, in Ferdousi. We find the favourite Persian number, seven, 
recur in every thing, seas, roads, &c.: of the roads the hero takes 
the Fourth. The six islands in the seven seas remind us of the 
Saca Dwipa, &c. of Indian antiquity, and its climates; tales of 
Maunt Meru confessedly brought down from remotest ages, and 
of the seat of the ancient Deevs. These six islands too are dis- 
tinguished by their different colours, black, white, green, yellow, 
red, and blue, and which had been successively seized, especially 
the Black Island, by the rebel Abarikaf, the Abari of Kaf, or 
Scythians of Caucasus. Like the Deevs these monsters are re- 
presented as highly civilized; for they refuse to combat with Habib 
because he is not fully armed. We deem this evidence of coinci- 
dences, taken with the preceding, perfectly conclusive as to Persian 
origination of at least the two tales in question, and their historical 
cevelopment. Were not these Deev conquerors, the Kaianides? 

We do not, however, feel the slightest doubt but that the expe- 
dition of Habib to rescue the besieged princess, Dorathil-Goase, 
is merely the partial adaptation to Arabia of a Persian or Tatar 
exploit in favour of a captive king. Habib is an old Tatar name. 

An extract from Mr. Lane will assist our opinion as to colours 
and origination, and our theory of changes—in Persia, places are 
designated by different colours, as the Yellow mountain, Black 
mountain, &c. :— 
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** One of the two stories which I have extracted from it, that of Taj 
el-Mulook and the Lady Dunya, bears apparent indications of a Persian 
origin; but in their present state, the manners and customs &c. which 
both exhibit are Arab. The scenes of the events narrated in the story of 
Taj el-Mulook are in Persia and, probably, in India; but imaginary 
names appear to be given to the several kingdoms mentioned in it: the 
kingdom of El-Ard El-Khadra (the Green Country) and El-’Amodeyn 
(which signifies the Two Columns) is said to include the mountains of 
Ispahan, and its locality is thereby sufficiently indicated : that of El-Ard 
El-Beyda (the White Country) | suppose to be in Persia or India: and 
as to the Islands of Camphor, I fancy we must be content to consider 
them vaguely as appertaining to India: the country in which ‘ Azeez and 
Azeezeh’ resided is said to have been near to the Islands of Camphor ; 
but their story is perfectly Arab.” 

As to the title of Sultan, it would surely suffice to have pre- 
vailed in Egypt, for an author so ignorant as to place Sultans 
there in El Rashid’s time. It seems strange, too, to tie down an 
ancient king to about two centuries; why not ten? The manners 
and morals of the Arabs at a particular time Mr, Lane, from 
his experience, can doubtless determine far better than most 
men, but can he point out that they were not borrowed from 
other nations, and merely preserved, not bestowed by the graphic 
writer on his tale? All his arguments, we submit, can only bear 
out the collation and editing, so to say, of the tales; assuredly 
not, to the best of our judgment, their origin, 

We have more than once on this as on former occasions sup- 
ported our opinions by the testimony of the Arabian historian, 
Masoudi, and whom in all that relates to Persian antiquity we 
look upon as utterly unrivalled amongst his countrymen; since, 
in total ignorance necessarily of much of the traditionary times— 
if such they really were, which we greatly question—of Persian 
history, his testimony is ever borne out by the facts, which come 
one by one, and at long intervals, regarding that primeval coun- 
try. Weare therefore happy to find, in a most able article in 
the Atheneum (No. 572), the extract of a passage from that 
valuable writer which is not usually met with in his works; 
which, though regarded by some as an interpolation in one copy, 
could yet hardly have been extended, and without any object, to 
a second; which confirms the impression of Von Hammer as to 
the Persian origin of the Thousand and One ; and which finally 
is itself confirmed by the recent discovery of that learned German. 
We quote the passage. 

“These, and other particulars, may be read in the work of Ubeyd 


Ibn Shooyah, which is in everybody’s hands, and has acquired great 
celebrity ; although, it is true, that persons versed in these matters all 
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agree in opinion that these accounts are taken from books of talesand 
fables composed by men, who by learning them by heart, and reciting 
them in the presence of their sovereigns, tried to insinuate themselves 
in their favour, and rise in honour and command. In one word, that 
they are similar to those books imported among us, and translated into 
Arabic from the Persian, Hindostanee and Greek languages, and the 
composition of which has the same origin as we have already shown. 
As, for instance, the book entitled ‘ Hezar Efsaneh,’ which means in 
Arabic the book of the thousand tales, for efsaneh in Persian has the 
same meaning as our word kharafah in Arabic,—that is to say, a tale, 
a pleasant and amusing story. This book (the ‘ Hezar Efsaneh’) is 
commonly called among us the book of ‘ The One Thousand and One 
Nights,’ and it contains the adventures of a king and his vizier, * as 
well as those of his daughter (the vizier’s) and her nurse ; the names 
of these two being Shiraz4d and Duniazad. Another book of this 
kind, is that of Waredaht and Shimds, in which the adventures of 
certain kings of India with their viziers, are related; the book of 
Sindebad, and many others of the same kind.”— Atheneum, Oct. 13, 
1838, p. 738. 


Masoudi wrote about the 530th Hegira, a. p. 942; but of 
course it is not to be imagined that the Hezar Efsaneh, even if 
the undoubted labour or compilation of Queen Homai, and 
therefore subsisting for above 1200 years, could possibly be the 
same as any present MS. of the Arabian Nights Entertainments. 
Yet the introductory tale as noticed, in Masoudi, differs little 
from that in our present version. And the story of Sindabad is 
found in the Calcutta edition exhibited at the head of this article, 
and also in Torrens’s translation. Still, generally speaking, not 
only most names, but also scenes and customs, have undergone 
very considerable change in the transfer, and according to the 
fancies of reciters for the people, who were certainly not so faith- 
ful as the historical Rouwah, or Oral Historians; and in forget- 
ing, rejecting, embellishing, or adding to the various narratives, 
without any transcript to verify the original stories, thus aban- 
doned to the license of hundreds and thousands of those reciters, 
they must have inevitably assumed a totally different aspect from 
what they were before reduced to writing. ‘This art, it is true, 
existed long before Mahommed in Arabia, but only among the 
learned; insomuch that the very historical traditions we have 
alluded to were only committed to paper in the reign of the cele- 
brated Haroun. The “Thousand and One” then would of 
course assume a far later date and only after the major points of 
costume and manners were hopelessly altered to Arabic; though 


* Another copy of Masoudi, omitting the vizier, would seem to make Sheherzade 
this king’s daughter. 
+ In some copies of Masoudi this name is Jilkund. 
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the introductory narrative, retaining the original Persian names, 
as given by Masoudi, indicates, we think, beyond a question and 
unsuspiciously, the native country of the collection. ‘That such 
tales existed in Persia long before Arabia, is proved by the dread 
expressed by Mahommed of their influence over his Arabs: but 
even supposing that in the times of Mansour, Rashid, or Mai- 
moun a direct translation had been made by the sovereign’s com- 
mand of the fascinating Persian abomination, the paucity and 
antiquity of such copies, together with the ravages of the Caliphs’ 
libraries, would leave not a hope of obtaining these undiluted 
translations. On the other hand foreign scenes and manners, 
that would not be readily understood by the unlettered, idle and 
impatient audiences of Arabian coffee-houses, would compel the 
Maddah to stop every instant to explain their bearing, and de- 
stroy their interest and his own with the public. ‘Thus too the 
novels of Scott, one at least of which we are told by a recent 
traveller he heard recited in that land as an Arabian Nights En- 
tertainment, must undergo complete alteration in the process, 
and soon become unrecognizable at home. 

These objections, we submit, are quite as probable as the ge- 
neral theories of De Sacy and Lane: and if any doubt exist we 
refer directly to the story-tellers of Hindostan, the costumes and 
circumstances of whose narratives differ perpetually from those 
of Arabia, even when the ground-work is the same, and from the 
same obvious necessity of rendering the tale intelligible to the 
immediate hearers, We have noticed too at times that the same 
tale, in the mouth of the same speaker, has more than once lost 
its principal attributes, and assumed others totally foreign, while 
no efforts sufficed to recall the lapsed passages to the treacherous 
memory of the speaker; neither dread of anger nor hope of re- 
ward. 

Tales among early and ignorant nations would be of native not 
foreign growth; of native traditions or histories, and native names 
of course. They who borrowed the tales, as the Arabians cer- 
tainly did, would yet adapt the costumes to their own habits in 
order to become, intelligible at home, which would not be the 
case with the names. We submit, therefore, in direct converse 
of De Sacy, that the names have been preserved, not borrowed, 
—which would be unnecessary—and the locality and manners 
gradually and necessarily changed. 

The German edition at the head of our article is taken from a 
MS. of evidently doubtful authenticity, if we may so apply the 
term; for it contains on the thirteenth, fourteenth, and subsequent 
nights, the story of The Forty Viziers, Sheikh Chehab-edeen, 
&c., usually included in the ‘Turkish tales. The verses through- 
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out are closely and carefully given, but in these also the original 
is defective. A slight preface, of little pretension to acumen or 
novel information, gives an outline of Galland’s biography. The 
extreme beauty and spirit of the numerous wood-cuts is the chief 
merit of this work, and they are such, as even alone, to render it 
a desideratum ; the typography is also of a high order. 

Mr. Lane’s edition is universally known ; its illustrations are 
so exquisite, and so wildly fanciful, appearing absolutely as the 
very dreams of the reader’s own imagination spontaneously wrought 
into shape, and phantastically weaving them adown the margin as 
he reads the tale, that it is difficult to imagine a more pleasing 
or more perfect delusion than the graceful forms into which the 
pencil is running, constantly giving to unformed and embryo con- 
ception, the force and finish of reality. But of the notes that fol- 
low and illustrate every chapter, and which constitute the real value 
of the book, it is impossible to speak too highly. The learned 
editor’s intimate knowledge of Arabian manners, feelings, and pre- 
judices ; his thorough acquaintance with the language and cha- 
racter of the natives; the facilities of communication he pos- 
sessed with the latter during his long sojourn in Egypt; and the 
just confidence he has won by his Description of its Modern state, 
all combine to render him the fittest perhaps of any man living 
for the task he has so ably executed: it would seem as if the 
work and the translator were made expressly for each other; and 
henceforth only those who would be ignorant of the Arabian 
Nights, can be ignorant of Mr. Lane’s annotations. 

The felicity with which the oriental style has been preserved 
throughout this translation is another of its singular merits: it is 
always imaginative yet always simple, so as to impress the reader 
with the character of the original, but never to fatigue his pa- 
tience nor outrage his better taste ; ; for it has no affectation. We 
become in the perusal half orientalized, and therefore more ca- 
pable of understanding and enjoying the niceties of oriental feel- 
ing in these oriental “tales. The poetry with which they are 
interspersed throughout, is often exquisitely beautiful; and its 
delicate turns of thought, and the full, warm glow of Arabian 
imagination and expression, are given with a happiness and fidelity 
that leave us only to regret that "Mr. Lane should have at all cur- 
tailed the original. 

The MS. of the Thousand and One, used for this edition, is 
undoubtedly, from all that has appeared, one of the best extant ; 
and this is obvious in spite of the careful elision of every passage 
that in Galland’s, the usual, translation offends and pains by 
its oriental grossness. Divested of every indelicacy, these de- 
lightful tales now contain nothing that can deter the purest or the 
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most fastidious from perusal: the edition is a public service, not 
national only because universal, from the universality of the tales. 
And when it is considered how influential they have been, as we 
haye already pointed out, in and from the very nursery, the effect 
of this purity upon every class of readers will be easily imagined. 

The work of Mr. Torrens is a very close translation of the 
Calcutta edition, published from in our opinion the best MS, of 
the Thousand and One that is yet known, for the MSS. of this 
work in the British Museum do not seem to have attracted the 
attention they deserve. ‘They are far superior to the Breslau. 
From its extreme fidelity, therefore, as well as from the value of 
the original, this work is an acquisition to the libraries of the 
curious. Almost every word is preserved but the offensive por- 
tions are sufficiently modified to be divested of their indecency, 
The reader is consequently let into some curious particulars, one 
or two of which we shall notice as we proceed, The poetry is 
preserved entire, but, unlike Mr. Lane’s, is unfortunately ren- 
dered into verse, and this by no means of the best order, gener- 
ally speaking; its style, in fact, is so utterly European and En- 
glish, to say nothing of namby-pamby, as not only to obscure the 
original yerse continually, but also to break up all the Eastern 
associations of the really literal prose with a singularly disagreeable 
effect. It is entirely out of place, out of taste, and out of cha- 
racter; and we trust in the next edition to see it restored to 
prose like Mr, Lane’s, We say like Mr. Lane’s, for in general 
Mr. Torrens’ prose is antiquated and quaint, not to say uncouth. 
With all these faults, and they are easily corrected, the work is 
valuable; and for the Arabian Nights as they are really written 
the curious and scientific musf recur to Mr, Torrens’ translation. 

While on this subject we must again notice that the names of 
Shuhurzad and Dunyazad, as given by Masoudi, are preserved in 
this version (the Calcutta MS.) and that the story of King Sinda- 
bad is also contained in it, though it does not appear in Mr, 
Lane’s edition: this coincidence may go some way to connect 
the existing collections with the old Persian Hezar Efsaneh, or 
Thousand and One, ‘To return to an idea we threw out near 
the beginning of this article, it will be singular if the influence of 
these popular but fanciful tales should lead learned curiosity to 
examine the authenticity of more serious and recondite works 
with greater closeness than heretofore. 

We cannot quit this point of antiquity without observing that 
much very curious matter regarding Oriental antiquity may be 
anticipated from the book of Fahrest, the most ancient History of 
Arabian Literature, dated about A. p. 980, and of which the great 
oriental biographer, Hadgi-Chalfa, knew only the table of con- 
tents. 
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Regarding this work we particularly observe that one of the 
sections at least turns almost entirely upon the now unknown doc- 
trines of the Nabathzans, the undoubted authors of the famed works 
on Hermetic philosophy, so long lost to the world; and the recovery 
of which would probably supply the grand data of Egyptian and 
other antiquity. In the section alluded to we notice among 
other, though less interesting, matter, a portion referring to “ the 
Calling of the Jews.” It would be curious to learn how profane 
antiquity regarded that important and mysterious event. 

The two last books of the Fahrest contain also an account of 
the different sects and religions, particularly the Manichzans and 
the Nabathzans, their festivals, chiefs, and literature. 

As a pendant to the foregoing we may observe, that among the 
notices of books in the possession of the late Jonathan Duncan, 
Esq., of Bombay, appears one of “ Four Books of the Sabzans.” 
We trust efforts will be made to recover this MS. in spite of the 
general scepticism that exists as to the value and antiquity of 
similar remains. Till such are fairly examined, and in a less dog- 
matic tone than prevailed upon former occasions, it will surely be 
impossible to determine to what discoveries and elucidations their 
contents may lead. 

We have noticed the wide difference of the German edition 
from the others. In the versions of Lane and Torrens (and little 
more than the first volume of either of the three is yet published) 
the stories are nearly the same. Out of the twenty-four given in 
the latter gentleman’s volume there are but three, viz. The Bul- 
lock and the Ass, King Sundubad, and Oomr Bin Namen and his 
two Sons, which differ from Mr. Lane’s, who gives in their stead, 
The Husband and the Parrot, Taj-el-Mulook and the Lady 
Dunya, and Azeez and Azeezeh. iis collection also contains 
the story of Ala-ed-deen Abu-sh-sh4-mat, not in Torrens’, but 
found in Weber’s collection, (Vol. ii.) in the Appendix. 

Our extracts will be chiefly from two stories; The Three 
Ladies of Bagdad and the Porter, and Nourreddin and the Fair 
Persian. 

Of Mr. Torrens’ exactitude we shall give some specimens, and 
commence appropriately with one of the highest importance to 
our earliest tastes ; a passage fit in every sense for collation by our 
nursery critics. 


** So he lifted the hamper, and followed her until she stopped at the 
shop of a sweetmeat-seller, and she bought an earthen dish, and laid on 
it of all that was in his shop, either cross barred, or cake sweetmeats, 
scented with musk, and soapcakes, (!) and lemon drops, and ladies’ kisses, 
and Zeenab’s combs, and ladies’ fingers, and of the large sweetmeats 
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called the kazee’s mouthfuls, and took of all sorts of sweetmeats, on the 
dish.”——p. 75. 


The next passage affords a picture for the lover. 


“ Then looked the porter for her who opened the gate to the damsel, 
and lo! she was in stature just five cubits, of prominent and fleshy 
figure, a very queen of beauty, and of elegance, of fairness and of per- 
fection, and she had hit the very mean of beauty: her forehead glossy, 
and her face of ruddy hue, and her eyes like to those of the wild cow 
and the ghuzul, and her eyebrows like the bow of the first day’s moon of 
the month Shub4n, and her cheeks like anemonies, and her mouth small 
as the ring of Sooleiman, and her lips red as coral, and her teeth like 
stringed pearls and the white camomile, and her throat like the ante- 
lope’s, and her bosom sloping as a penthouse, and her breasts like two 
unripe pomegranates, and her body decked in damask silk ; as the poet 
has said of her ; 

«© € Behold the sun, and full orbed moon 

That lighten all this place ! 

How delicate her chiselled brow, 
How cheery bright her face ! 

Your eyes have never yet beheld 
Jet black contrast with white, 

As when her forehead, and her hair 
In mingled charms unite. 

A name peculiar must be found 
For loveliness so rare ; 

Alas for me! ye roseate cheeks! 
I have no portion there ! 

She walked; and still from side to side 
She swayed her gracefully ; 

I laughing watched those jutting hips, 
So strangely fair to see! 

But gazing on her slender waist 
I wept in very fear 

To think so delicate a thing 
Should such a burthen bear.’ ”—pp. 76, 77. 


The third lady is thus described. 


* And there appeared at their entry a damsel of beaming countenance, 
and gentle cheerful beauty, and tutored manners, with moon-formed 
shape, and eyes fraught as with Babylonian witchcraft, and the bows of 
the eye-brows like the bend of a river, and her stature straight as the 
letter Alif, and the odour of her breathing as ambergris, and her lips 
cornelian colored, sugar sweet, and her face fit to shame the light of the 
bright sun, and she was even as one of the constellations from on high, 
or a dome worked with gold, or a bride dressed for her bridegroom, or 
an Arab maiden not twenty years of age, as the poet sung of her when 
he said ;— 

* © Or well strung pearls, or frost white hail, or blossoms of the camomile 
Are what, for so indeed they seem, she shews us in her smile; 
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The tressed ringlets of her hair hang down her shoulders dark as night, 

And the glad radiance of her charms might shame the morning light.’ ” 

—p. 77. 

Having given these two specimens of sufficiently indifferent yerse 

to bear out our criticisms, we shall make the reader amends by 
an extract of extreme simplicity and beauty. 


“ My soul’s whole object center’d lies 
In thee, beloved one : 
To meet with thee is Paradise, 
But oh! eternal agonies 
Are mine when thou art gone. 
The madness of my love shall last 
Till all the days of time be past ; 
Ne’er will I shame to say, 
How love the curtain rent apart 
That o’er my maiden face was cast, 
How, when affection warmed my heart 
He tore my veil away. 
‘ 


” 


When wilder still my longing grew, 

And passion filled my breast, 

Care round my form her mantle threw, 

And then I pined, and then I knew 

The reason stood confessed. 

When down my cheeks streamed many a tear 
My love was told, my secret clear 

By evidence of these ; 

Oh! heal the pangs that I endure ! 

In thee the bane, and bliss appease, 

For whoso trusts to thee for cure 

Can never hope for ease. 

‘ 


—_ 


Those bright-lashed eyes have caused my pain, 
And I must yield my breath 

By the cold edge of absence slain : 

How many a prince, like simple swain, 
That blade has done to death ! 

Yet ne’er will I my love forego ; 

Love is the only law I know, 

My hope! my comfort still! 

Ab! prosperous day, when on thee first 
These eyes their glances chanced to throw : 
Henceforth my heart in love immersed 
Was bondsworn to his will.”—pp. 91, 92. 


Our worthy friend the Porter of Bagdad certainly got into 
pleasant company, as we knew from the older versions; but we 
never suspected that the gaiety was carried so far as we find it 
now. 

VOL. XXIV, NO. XLVII. M 
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“ Then the damsel took the cup, and drank it off, and sat down with 
her sisters, and they ceased not drinking, and the porter in the midst 
of them, and they kept on with dance and laugh, and songs and verses, 
and gingling anagrams, and the porter was going on with them with 
quips, and kisses, and cranks, and tricks, and pinches, and girls’ play, 
and romping, this one giving him a dainty mouthful, and that one thump- 
ing him, and that one slapping his cheeks, and this serving perfumes to 
him, and he was with them in the height of joy, even as if he were sit- 
ting in the seventh Heaven among the houris of Paradise, and they stayed 
not doing after this manner, until the wines played in their heads, and 
in their senses. Now when the wine got the better of them, the por- 
tress stood up, and took off some of her upper clothes, and she was un- 
veiled, and she let flow a tress about her, as it were a garment, and she 
threw herself into the tank, and played with the water, and dived, 
and jumped up, and took the water in her mouth, and spirted it at the 
porter.” —p. 82. 


This is rather an odd amusement for Porters in Paradise, and 
does not square so entirely with the gravity of Oriental manners 
as we were tempted to imagine: the continuation is still worse. 


“* So she bathed, and washed herself, and then came out of the water, 
and sat by the side of the porter, and said, ‘ Now my master, now my 
fine fellow,’ And she asked him a riddle. So the porter said this, and 
that, and answered impudently, and she said, ‘ Hallo! are you not 
ashamed?’ And she seized him by the neck, and beat him heartily. So 
he said again in like manner, and she struck him another slap on the 
back of his neck, and cried, ‘ How, how, you wretch! are you not 
ashamed?’ So he said it again, and she cried, ‘Oh you! have you no 
shame in your talking?’ So she thumped him with her hand, and beat 
him. But the porter made a still worse answer, and she set upon him 
with still greater beating, and said ‘ No,’ and he said, ‘ "Tis so,’ and the 
porter went on calling what he thought the answer of the riddle, and 
they beat him the more, and he was in no other plight than with his 
neck swelled with blows, and they laughed more and more among them- 
selves, until he said, ‘ And what is the answer to the riddle among you 
women ?’ ”—pp. 82, 83. 


The riddle, though omitted by the translator, is evidently none 
of the most delicate: before it is solved, 


«* The (second) damsel took off her upper clothes, and cast herself 
into the tank, and dived, and sported about, and bathed: then looked 
the porter upon her unveiled, as if she were a fragment of the moon, her 
face like the moon when at the full, and like the dawn when at the 
brightest, and he looked on her fair stature, and her shape, and that 
massive figure that quivered as she went, and she was unveiled, even as 
when her mother bore her, and he began to address her extemporane- 
ously ;— 
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* If I thy beauteous form, my fair, 
Should to the date tree bough compare, 
Sure envious spite gainst charms so rare 

Would o'er my heart prevail ; 
The date tree bough is fairest seen, 
Enveloped in its leafy screen, 
But thou art fairest far I ween, 
When seen without a veil.’ 


“Now when the damsel heard his verse, she came up from the tank, 
and went, and sat by his side, and said, ‘ Now, my master,’ And she 
asked him again the same riddle.’—p. 84. 


The close of the scene is perfectly in, or rather, out of cha- 
racter, 


“ Then the cup passed round among them a full hour until the porter 
stood up, and went down into the tank, and they looked at him, swim- 
ming in the water, and he bathed in like manner as they did. Then he 
came up and threw himself among them, and said, ‘ Now my mistresses,’ 
and asked them a riddle, and they all laughed at bis riddle, till their 
heads fell on their shoulders, and one said, This, and the other, That, 
and he said, No,’ and took forfeits from each one of them for their fool- 
ish answers.”—pp. 84, 85. 


All this, we imagine, must be quite new to the English reader. 
Mr. Lane gives us little room to suspect these excesses, 

We give an instance of detail from the Calcutta translation as 
contrasted with Mr. Lane’s, showing the value of the former as an 
index of peculiarities. 


* Not long after this, the ’Efreet said to the Jinneeyeb, Arise, and 
place thyself beneath the youth, and let us convey him back, lest the 
morning overtake us; for the time is near. So she advanced towards 
him, and, placing herself beneath his skirt, as he lay asleep, took him 
up, and flew away with him, in the state in which she found him, clad 
only in his shirt, and pursued her flight with the ‘Efreet by her side. 
But God gave permission to some angels to cast at the ’Efreet a shooting 
star of fire, and he was burnt. The Jinneeyeh, however, escaped unhurt, 
and deposited Bedr ed-Deen in the place over which the shooting-star 
had burnt the ’Efreet. She would not pass beyond it, fearing for his 
safety; and as destiny had appointed, this place was Damascus: so she 
placed him by one of the gates of this city, and flew away.” — Lane, p. 280. 

“* But for what befel in the matter of the Ufreet, surely he said to 
the female Ufreet, ‘ Arise, and get in under the youth, and let us take 
him back to his place, for that the dawn may avise us of its coming, and 
sure the time is near.’ Uponthat the female Ufreet came forward, and 
crept in under his garment skirt, and he sleeping ; so she took him, and 
flew with him, and even as he was, in his under garment, and without 
upper clothes, and the female Ufreet gave not over flying with him, and 
the Ufreet vying with her in speed, and the dawn avised them that it 
was come in the middle of the day, and the Moouzzins called aloud the 


M2 
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summons to the Asylum of Good. Then* the Almighty commanded his 
angels to cast at the Ufreet a meteor of fire, so he was consumed, but 
the female Ufreet was preserved ; and she descended with Budur ood 
Deen at the place where the meteor smote the Ufreet, and did not go 
back with him to Bussorah, fearing for his sake. And it so was by the 
order of God’s decree that they arrived at Damascus of Syria, and the 
female Ufreet laid him down at a gate of the city portals, and flew 
away.” — Torrens, pp. 223, 224. 


In the story of Noor-ed-deen, Mr. Lane’s version omits an 
amusing incongruity: the chamberlain who recommends him to 
fly for his life, observes—“* Oh! my master, this is not a time for 
salutation nor for talking :” which was scarcely doubtful: but in 
Mr. Torrens’ volume this anxious official adds to his previous 
remark a singular illustration of his own opinion as to the value 
of time at that moment. 


‘Oh! my master, this is not the time for greeting, nor for words : 
listen to what the poet saith ;"— 
“ Fly, fly with thy life, if by ill overtaken! 
Let thy house speak thy death by its builder forsaken! 
For a land else than this land thou may’st reach my brother, 
But thy life lost thou’lt ne'er find in this world another. 
How! who'd live with the roof of his wretchedness o’er him, 
And the great earth of God broad outspreading before him? 
When the theme’s life and death, to no agent confide it. 
For life cares for itself, as none else does beside it.- 
Ne’er could prowl the grown lion with mane roughly sweeping, 
Did he trust in his need save himself for safe keeping.” —p. 379. 
We take a couplet from Mr. Lane to show the superiority of 
his system of literal and tasteful prose over this crude poetry of 
his competitor: the thought we conceive exquisitely beautiful in 
itself and Mr. Lane’s words do it the fullest justice. 
* She bade me farewell on the day of separation, saying, while she wept 
from the pain that it occasioned, 
What wilt thou do after my departure ?—Say this, I replied, unto him 
who will survive it.”--p. 470. 
The graceful pathos of this shrouded intimation is poorly com- 
pensated by the obscurity of the Calcutta translator’s rhyme. 
** She bade farewell upon our parting day, 
And in love’s anguish shed full many a tear ; 
* What wilt thou do,’ she cried, ‘ when I am away >” 
‘ Ask them,’ I said, ‘ could live, and thou not here.’ "—p. 398. 


The whole of the following is if possible in even worse taste. 


F.* These Ufreets, like our own, ought clearly from this to have gone home earlier in 
the morning, and before praycr-time, 
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“Oh, men! will not one true friend ’mongst you all, 
Wail o’er my state, and answer to my call? 
The sweets of life, I’ve e’en in hope foregone, 
And death is near me, with her rattling groan ; 
Oh! Thou who did’st create the chosen He, 
The Guide, chief Intercessor, mighty Sea 
Of Love, the charged with the glad ministry, 
Oh! free me, I beseech my fault forego, 
And drive far hence, mine evil, and my woe !”—p. 404. 


We shall in justice to Mr. Lane give two specimens from his 


notes as evincing his power of Eastern illustration; the first is on 
armour. 


“ The prophet David is said to have been the first person who manu- 
factured coats of mail; and the cause of his applying himselt to the art 
was this.—‘ He used to go forth in disguise ; and when he found any 
people who knew him not, he approached them and asked them respect- 
ing the conduct of Daood (or David), and they praised him and prayed 
for him; but one day as he was asking questions respecting himself as 
usual, God sent to him an angel in the form of a human being, who said, 
‘ An excellent man were Daood if he did not take from the public trea- 
sury :-—whereupon the heart of Daood was contracted, and he begged 
of God to render him independent: so He made iron soft to him, and 
it became in his hands as thread ; and he used to sell a coat of mail for 
four thousand [pieces of money—whether gold or silver is not said], and 
with part of this he obtained food for himself, and part he gave in alms, 
and with part he fed his family..—Hence an excellent coat of mail is 
often called by the Arabs ‘ Daoodee,’ i.e. Davidean.’ This kind of ar- 
mour is worn by some Arabs of the Desert in the present day ; but the 
best specimens, I believe, are mostly found in India. Burckhardt men- 
tions one tribe of Arabs who have about twenty-five ; another, two 
hundred ; and two others, between thirty and forty. ‘ The dora [pro- 
perly dir& or dari] is,’ he remarks, ‘ of two sorts, one covering the whole 
body like along gown from the elbow, over the shoulders, down to the 
knees: this is the sirgh: the other, called kembaz, covers the body only to 
the waist ; the arms from the elbows downwards being covered with two 
pieces of steel, fitting into each other, with iron fingers. Thus clad, the 
Arab completes his armour by putting on his head an iron cap (tas), 
which is but rarely adorned with feathers. The price of a coat of mail 
fluctuates from two hundred to fifteen hundred piastres. .. . Those of the 
best quality are capable of resisting a ball.’ The coat of mail is some- 
times worn within the ordinary outer tunic.” 


The second is on a more delicate subject. 


“One simple mode of secret conversation or correspondence is by 
substituting certain letters for other letters. 

“Many of the women are said to be adepts in this art, or science, 
and to convey messages, declarations of love, &c., by means of fruits, 
flowers, and other emblems. ‘The inability of numbers of females in fa- 
milies to write or read, as well as the difficulty or impossibility fre- 
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quently existing of conveying written letters, may have given rise to 
such modes of communication. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, in one 
of her charming letters from the East, has gratified our curiosity by a 
Turkish love-letter of this kind. A specimen of one from an Arab, 
with its answer, may be here added.—An Arab lover sent to his mis- 
tress a fan, a bunch of flowers, a silk tassel, some sugar-candy, and a 
piece of a chord of a musical instrument; and she returned for answer, 
a piece of an aloe-plant, three black cumin-seeds, and a piece of a plant 
used in washing. His communication is thus interpreted. The fan, 
being called ‘ mirwahah,’ a word derived from a root which has among 
its meanings that of ‘going to any place in the evening’ signified 
his wish to pay her an evening visit: the flowers, that the interview 
should be in her garden: the tassel, being called ‘shurrabeb,’ that they 
should have sharab (or wine): the sugar-candy, being termed ‘ sukkar 
nebat,’ and ‘ nebat’ also signifying ‘ we will pass the night,’ denoted his 
desire to remain in her company until the morning: and the piece of a 
chord, that they should be entertained by music. The interpretation of 
her answer is as follows. The piece of an aloe-plant, which is called 
‘sabbarah’ (from ‘ sabr,’ which signifies ‘ patience’—because it will live 
for many months together without water), implied that he must wait : 
the three black cumin-seeds explained to him that the period of delay 
should be three nights: and the plant used in washing informed him 
that she should then have gone to the bath, and would meet him.—I 
have omitted one symbol in the lady’s answer, as it conveys an allusion 
not so consistent with European as with Arab notions of female deli- 
cacy. 

“ The language of flowers employed by the Turks does not exactly 
agree with the system illustrated in the story of ‘ Azeez and Azeezeb ; 
for the former consists of a collection of words and phrases or sentences 
which rhyme with the names of the objects used as the signs. This 
system is also employed by the Arabs; but I believe not so commonly as 
the other. 

** A remarkable faculty is displayed by some Arabs in catching the 
meaning of secret signs employed in written communications to them ; 
such signs being often used in political and other intrigues. The fol- 
lowing is a curious instance.—The celebrated poet El-Mutanebbee, having 
written some verses in praise of Kafoor El-Ikhsheedee the independent 
Governor of Egypt, was obliged to flee, and hide himself in a distant 
town. Kafoor was informed of his retreat, and desired his secretary 
to write to him a letter promising him pardon, and commanding him to re- 
turn ; but told the writer at the same time, that when the poet came he 
would punish him. The secretary was a friend of the poet, and, being 
obliged to read the letter to the Prince when he had written it, was 
perplexed how to convey to El-Mutanebbee some indication of the dan- 
ger that awaited him: he could only venture to do so in the exterior 
address ; and having written this in the usual form, commencing ‘In 
shéa-llah’ (if it be the will of God) ‘this shall arrive,’ &c., he put a 
small mark of reduplication over the ‘n’.in the first word, which he 
thus converted into ‘Inna;’ the final vowel being understood. The 
poet read the letter, and was rejoiced to see a promise of pardon; but 
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on looking a second time at the address, was surprised to observe the 
mark of reduplication over the ‘n.’ Knowing the writer to be his friend, 
he immediately suspected a secret meaning, and rightly conceived that 
the sign conveyed an allusion to a passage in the Kur-an commencing 
with the word ‘Inna,’ and this he divined to be the following :—‘ Verily 
the magistrates are deliberating concerning thee, to put thee to death.’ 
Accordingly, he fled to another town.—Some authors add, that he wrote 
a reply, conveying, by a similar sign, to his friend, an allusion to an- 
other passage in the Kur-an :—‘ We will never enter the country while 
they remain therein.’—It is probable that signs thus employed were used 
by many persons to convey allusions to certain words ; and such may 
have been the case in the above-mentioned instance: if not, the poet 
was indeed a wonderful guesser.” 


We regret that we have no space for a detailed examination of 
the Essai sur les Fables Indiennes, such as its own merits, and 
the deserved celebrity of its author require at our hands. It is 
however a volume of extreme labour, pains, and research, com- 
bining all that has been said on the subject with the utmost 
clearness and accuracy. It is divided into two portions—Bidpai 
and Sendabad. This last is not the short tale before noticed as 
appearing in the Calcutta version of the Arabian Nights, but the 
renowned History cf the Seven Wise Masters of Rome (Roum ?) 
in its original form; and far more likely than that insignificant 
tale to have been the one noticed, as we have seen, in the Hezar 
Efsaneh, or Old Persian Thousand and One. 

The fables of Pilpay or Bidpai have been satisfactorily 
traced to the Sanscrit Hetopadesa, or to its prototype in the 
same language, the Pancha Tantra (Five Chapters,) an Indian 
work of some antiquity. The Kalila and Dimna, or the Two 
Jackals; the Anvari Sohaili, or Emanations of the Star Canopus; 
the Ayiari Danush, or Touchstone of Knowledge, are only mo- 
dern modifications of the fables of Pilpay. All these works 
consist of stories strung together and connected by some leading 
feature, in the manner of the Arabian Nights. The account 
which the Persians give of Pilpay’s fables is, that they were in- 
vented by King Houshing, the second of the Pishdadian dynasty 
of their monarchs; that a king of India, named Dabeshelim, got 
possession of King Houshing’s Will, as it was termed, and had it 
translated into Sanscrit by a Brahmin named Bidpai; that in 
A.D. 560 Noushirvan the First, of the same dynasty, obtained 
a copy of the work from India, and caused it to be rendered into 
Pehlivi by the physician Buzurgomir; and that on the overthrow 
of his dynasty and the establishment of the Caliphate at Bagdad, 
the Pehlivi work was translated into Arabic, whence the modern 
Persian versions were made. These tales have been discovered 
in the Hebrew, the Syriac, Greek, and Latin tongues; a Latin 
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translation of the Kalila and Dimna is extant in print, made by 
a converted Jew, named John of Capua, as he states, from the 
Hebrew, between the years 1262 and 1278. In his prologue he 
states that these tales were originally Indian, that they were 
translated into Persian, thence into Arabic, thence into Hebrew. 
It is probable that this. Latin Pilpay is the source from whence 
many of the oriental tales met with in Western literature were 
derived, and even of some tales which have become naturalized in 
the West and clothed in an European dress. The incidents of, 
Shylock and his bond are eventually traced to a Persian tale, the 
Cazi of Emessa; there is also a version of it in Gladwin’s Per- 
sian Moonshee. Professor H. H. Wilson, in his Analysis of the 
Pancha Tantra, observes, that the oriental origin of most of the 
tales which first roused the inventive faculties of our ancestors is 
universally admitted. 

The notes of M. Deslongchamp’s volume are no less interest- 
ing than the text, and the whole is a complete library of reference 
on the subject. 


Art. VIII.—1. La Pucelle de Belleville, par Ch. Paul de Kock. 
4tome. Paris, 1834. 


2, Sizine, par Ch. Paulde Kock. 4tome. Paris, 1836. 
3. Un Tourlourou, par Ch. Paul de Kock. 4 tome. Paris, 1837. 


4. Meurs Parisiennes Nouvelles, par Ch. Paul de Kock. 4 tome. 
Paris, 1837. 


5. Moustache, par Ch. Paul de Kock, 4 tome. Paris, 1838. 
6. Le Barbier de Paris. 4 tome. 


We have already, and upon more than one occasion, noticed the 
peculiar characteristics of M. Paul de Kock’s novels; and as his 
genius, gaiety, exactitude and closeness of observation, together 
with their natural concomitant, diversity of powers, are suffi- 
ciently obvious in themselves from the extracts already furnished, 
(see F. Q. R. Nos. 10 and 20,) we need dilate but little on these 
topics to the readers of our journal, But there are other con- 
siderations, and scarcely less germane to the general question 
before us, to which we shall request their serious attention for a 
while. 

Life, the great principle of our existence, as few thinking 
persons require to be informed, is bestowed upon us for the 
double purpose of thought and action; and since the former is 
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but a continuous preparation for the latter, and itself requires to 
be fed by a constant supply of subject-matter ; and further, as the 
material on which it feeds ought to assimilate as nearly as pos- 
sible to the object of such sustentation, it follows, by synthesis, 
that novel-reading ought to be the great aim of our thoughts. 

Life, indeed, was clearly given to man for two especial pur- 
poses—first, to read novels; and secondly, to act them. If, 
however, there should by possibility be found in this world any 
one sufficiently hardy to deny, or even sufficiently sceptical to 
doubt in his secret soul the truth of our axiom,—and the wildest 
extravagances of imagination do at times enter the human brain: 
— if then, and we can Y only admit the case hypothetically, it were 
possible that such unbeliever could be found, before seeking to 
enamel him with the unfading hues of truth by the simple ope- 
ration of the pile and the faggot, after the most approved autho- 
rities, and even previous to stamping in persuasion by the arm of 
flesh, as practised in China, ‘Turkey, England, and all other 
enlightened countries, we would first point out to his erring judg- 
ment that theory and practice are both opposed to his heretical 
unbelief. In the first place : just as we eat fvod for the sake of 
prolonging existence, so we read novels for the sake of enlarging 
philosophy. We take these, as we take all cudgellings, cuffs 
and kicks, because they are given us unstintedly, and w ‘ithout our 
asking for them; and if we “judge of the former a priori and of 
the last a posteriori, the same principle applies in both cases; 
for to what purpose are they bestowed, if not for our especial 
use, benefit, and delectation ? 

Disposing thus satisfactorily of the theory in favour of 
novels, we come to the question of their practice: and this in its 
consequences, we do not hesitate to affirm, indisputably esta- 
blishes that Lying is the great law of nature and the bond of 
all civilized society: that therefore it is the first of the social 
virtues. A little consideration will develope this important 
truism. 

It is unquestionable that, in the case of the soul, the univer- 
sality of belief in its existence is an unaswerable argument ; and 
this is found with the vulgar and the enlightened of “all countries 
and ages, from the New Hollander, the most degraded, to the 
Frenchman, the most sublime, of mankind; from the Tatar 
savage to the German sage, his genuine lineal descendant, Is 
falsehood less universal ? 

Let us just glance at its philosophy as the best evidence of 
theories, 

The idealisms of Pilato, and the Greek philosophy, prove that 
those mighty ancients were far from satisfied with the forms of 
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actuality and its real influences. The Brahmiu, whose wisdom 
all the world admits, since he reserves to himself all the good 
things in it, affirms in his invaluable Vedanta philosophy, that 
nature is MAYA; according to Vans Kennedy, a delusion ; ac- 
cording to Colebrook and Haughton, an illusion; that is to say, 
either an impression, which does not exist, of realities, which do 
exist ; or else an impression which does exist, of realities that do 
not exist. This system is well worth preserving for its conclusive- 
ness. ‘The Buddhist insists that all existence is absorption; and 
his staunchest advocates are the friends of the bottle. Antiquity 
affirmed all and doubted all, till at length Berkeley in England 
demonstrated that the world without was the world within, and 
that this was nothing; in contradistinction to the ancient theory, 
that external nature was everything, and no part of it anything. 
The German philosophers, fortunately, have set the question fairly 
at rest. Kant proves that though nature exists, we know that 
we do not know it: however that may be :—and this was a great 
improvement upon the idealism that had previously affirmed, that 
we know nature does not exist because we have impressions that 
it does. ‘These theories have one great advantage, viz. that they 
all differ; which clearly is the proof of their mutual corrobora- 
tion: and Matter, in spite of Leucippus, does not exist, because 
it occupies space ; and Space does not exist, because it is exten- 
sion; and Extension does not exist, because it is an idea in motion; 
now an idea cannot have motion, for the former is immaterial, this 
material; but an idea may have an idea of motion, which there- 
fore stands still, and is not motion; and this is refining as far as 
we can go; and therefore when we think we exist, we do uot 
exist, and we do not think; whatever we think to the contrary. 
The great principle of falsehood, thus established in Nature, 
is illustrated by the practice of social life; we see it in every act 
of our own, our friends, our kindred, country, and the human 
race. The child steals a cake, tells a falsehood to hide it, gets 
another cake for good conduct, and the parents are happy. 
A friend belies you in your absence, reports it as praise to your 
face, and you love him for his worth, which you depreciate when 
his back is turned. Your own dissipation abroad you represent 
at home as martyrdom, and your wife, who never goes out, always 
believes you to the letter; for women rarely distrust you and 
never deceive. ‘The statesman and the general soften unpleasant 
facts and exaggerate successes; each man deceives himself and 
every body else; thus all are satisfied with delusion, and the 
bond of society is falsehood. Display but the truth, and all go 
by the ears: the cat begins to kill the rat; the rat begins to 
gnaw the rope; and so on ad infinitum, till social order is dislo- 
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cated at once. In practice as in theory then we trust we have 
proved that lying is the great principle of Nature, and the bond 
of social life. If Truth be valuable, how much more valuable 
is lying: for LYING Is THE ECONOMY OF TRUTH; and therefore 
the FIRST OF THE SOCIAL VIRTUES. 

Once conscious of this great bond of union we directly perceive 
the value of novels to mankind, and discover the striking fact that 
the nations who earliest possessed these became the most civilized 
in consequence. The mind, intent on truth, starts off from it 
with an hypothesis, or fiction, and thus fiction is the key of fact, 
the calculus of all its problems, the assumed term in mental Pro- 
gression, itself the arithmetical “rule of false,” or wilful assump- 
tion of a known error to aid the most matter-of-fact sciences. 

We have seen, first, that Philosophy or the love of Truth leads 
man to deny the undeniable truth; and now find Fiction, or the 
love of Falsehood, operating to banish Falsehood altogether. 

Thus, then, we apply novel-reading to life; and by imagining 
what never happened prepare ourselves for what may really bap- 
pen; and, since this prevision is the business of life, the business 
of life is, first to read novels ; and secondly, to act them on the 
real stage.—Q. E. D. 

We have devoted an ample space to so new and important 
a proposition. We now return, like true philosophers, to the 
spot whence we started, namely, to M. Paul de Kock. 

The excessive facility wherewith this gifted writer produces 
these light and pleasing efforts of imagination, appears, some- 
what as in the case of Sir Walter Scott, Cooper, and others, 
to have misled_the world as to the means by which such sustained 
labours are effected. It is not merely, nor even principally, from 
external observation, we suspect, that these pictures of truth and 
reality are drawn; let us examine as we may those who surround, 
or those who are thrown near us in the perpetual changes of life, 
and we shall ever find them, however possessed of what is gene- 
rally termed character, deficient in the multitude and variety of 
characteristics that are indispensable to fill effectively a promi- 
nent part upon the novelist stage. The changes of chance and 
circumstance that affect such persons are by no means always, or 
often, of a strength to develope in any great extent the peculi- 
arities of temperament. Let truth be ever so much more romantic 
than fiction, still its incidents, generally speaking, are so wide 
apart from each other ;—so thinly scattered over the whole scene 
of life; and with so much to interpose, modify, and correct the 
impressions and passions roused by one event before another pre- 
sents itself, that the character of yesterday, which might be 
justly anticipated as to its action to day, and calculated on with 
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some certainty for to-morrow even, grows often in the course of 
months and years entirely out of knowledge, since we cannot 
follow in all his steps; consequently when we predicate of his 
conduct in certain circumstances of real life exactly as we would 
of a similar character in a novel, we are almost invariably de- 
ceived ; and however true to nature the tale may be in itself, it 
continually disappoints us when we run the parallel into reality. 
The novelist then does not seek altogether in life the originals of 
his sketches; he does not confine himself to the mere practical 
before him; if he does, his characters are cold and flat, his inci- 
dents wire-drawn and few, and his readers fewer. It is perfectly 
like life we confess, and therefore feel it has much of its in- 
sipidity ; for the common haunts of men are level grounds. 

Another class of writers run into the opposite extreme, and 
make their story one tempest of violent excitements from all the 
points and all the winds of the compass at once or in close succes- 
sion ; just as in the Italian proverb, “ one devil drives out another.” 
But in any thing above the very lowest class of readers, such 
efforts produce speedily a degree of lassitude the more difficult 
to shake off, inasmuch as the same mind that induced has to 
dispel it, and by similar means, thus becoming its own rival. 
Now as the powers of every mind, however gifted, have their 
limit; and as those which particularly affect the more violent 
emotions and deeper springs of the soul, are, from the very 
nature of their studies and pursuits, concentrated and condensed 
in that severer sphere, they can the less easily hope to vary their 
range, and give the jaded reader a totally novel impulse; such as 
would be done at once by any other mind than their own, for 
each has its proper bias. ‘The result is that they go on, generally, 
in the same course, adding stimulant to stimulant to force ex- 
citement out of languor, till they insensibly lose all relish for the 
simple, and nature with them is one tornado, drowning all the 
milder breathings of humanity: the sky is darkened with clouds, 
the earth deluged with torrents; and the gentler feelings of man- 
kind, when brought out reluctant from their hiding-places, are 
exhibited in furious rapture or agonies of repose, or else, like the 
peasants of the Landes, tread the long intervals of humanity upon 
stilts if they would seek to preserve a proportionate existence. 
Rage and horrors of every kind, possible and impossible, thus 
succeed each other till the charms of fiction become a Newgate 
Calendar, and the hero, and the author, deservedly finish their 
biography at the gallows. 

Writers of this last class are generally in themselves men of 
great amiability as well as ardent imaginations, that seek pro- 
vocatives to give themselves strength and sustain these formidable 
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flights. Unaccustomed practically to the worst passions, they never 
dream of their real intensity, never consider how easily these are 
excited and with what difficulty appeased, till formidable or fatal 
consequences have ensued. If Schiller’s “ Robbers” did not 
produce any amateurs of crime in England; if the Esmeraldas 
and ‘Turpins have not brought forth tangible fruit, they still and, 
the first instance especially, exhibit the tendency to demoralize 
the community; more or less it may be, but still, to demoralize: 
for does not the excitement of every passion confirm it into a 
habit? Coleridge, who once defended his writing a virulent 
philippic against Pitt, upon the principle that the indulgence of 
imagination deadened actual feeling, forgot that this excuse could 
apply only to the writer, but that the denunciations strengthened 
the worst feelings of his readers: he was pained too to find the 
artificial virulence of his poem produce also a real virulence in 
some breasts against the writer:—he thought such emotion un- 
just, for he was then too young to weigh the necessary counter- 
action of one excess by another; but it showed that nature will 
vindicate her insulted rights, and her pulse is the voice of Reason, 
echoed by every heart despite the shallow subtleties of such a 
defence. 

We would quit this painful subject by asking such writers, and 
one of the ablest of them, our own countryman, is also one of the 
mildest and most amiable of living men, whether the tendency 
to such excessive displays of force does not show a want of due 
confidence in, if not an absolute defect of, genius? The highest 
powers of mind can surely seize and wield, better than the wild 
pitch-fork that tosses about these burning straws of mental incen- 
diarism, those finer shades of character and emotion that are 
elicited by circumstances more congenial to our feelings and 
fancies, aud of more value even as experiences. Is it less tri- 
umph to exhibit these, the finer traits that escape the vulgar 
artist, and bring them to light, and before the public-eye, that 
never fails to recognize the master by his touch, the masterpiece 
by its truth? Is not, even, the triumph more noble and more 
universal that speaks to all bosoms, than that which addresses 
itself only to the coarser class of readers? Even the genius and 
kindly spirit of Dickens himself could not save the beautiful 
creation of Oliver Twist from the loathing that followed the ill- 
judged protraction of scenes of vice and depravity; when that 
exquisite picture, the most simple, the most beautiful which the 
English language can boast, of the helpless, hopeless, broken and 
dying infant, clinging amidst all his desolation to the one equally 
wretched and hopeless friend and partner of his early afflictions, 
was succeeded by along and elaborate development of courses 
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that ought to have been unknown, at least to all butthe miserable 
actors in such scenes, what pure mind did not shrink,—what parent 
did not loathe and dread the fatal exhibition for his children’s 
sake and his own. But genius, ever docile, saw its error and re- 
tracted at once: Mr. Dickens felt just confidence in his own 
powers ; and in calmer scenes and less revolting situations he 
has subsequently won a higher meed; one as far above all vulgar 
competition as it is free from a shade, a stain, or a reproach. This, 
certainly, is not the place to discuss the merits of such a writer, 
who deserves an article to himself, and from the ablest hands: our 
inquiry therefore returns to the previous subject. 

Were we, however, to proceed with the school of Victor 
Hugo and his great rival Ainsworth much further, according to 
their merits, we should infallibly be conducted towards 'Tyburn, 
or La Gréve: but objecting upon principle to the process of deca- 
pitation at the latter; and feeling reluctant to appear as a pendant 
at the former, even by way of a note of admiration to one of Mr. 
Bentley’s puffs,—notwithstanding the elevated authority of the 
respectable “ Jack Sheppard,” who came on that stage, perchance 
not wholly uninvited, 

** All hanged for to be,” 


as the poetic chronicle of that great and good man with classic 
pathos assures us was his particular object at the time ;—we turn 
to a different class of novels, introduced by a writer at first evi- 
dently tinctured with a strong propensity for the Court of Assizes. 

The really great powers of the head of this school, the Apos- 
tle of sensualized philosophism, were from the first apparent, and 
not less so the injury they had suffered in their infancy by being 
overlaid by the incubus of French and German extravaganza. 
But it was then hoped that his genius, struggling under this dis- 
advantage, would be able to force itself into light and proportion 
through the chaos by which it was obviously enveloped. We 
know not, however, by what unfortunate process its footsteps 
were led into that limbo of vanity, from which, despite its 
better nature, it has never emerged, but on the contrary seems 
disposed to rest there as its appropriate place and home. If, 
running from the one extreme, that of the purely horrible, the 
author had by good fortune been unsuccessful in his first attempt 
at its opposite excess; or had the popularity of this been less 
extensive than it deserved, less than universal too among the 
more amiable sex; confident of his own powers, the writer in 
question would have risen renovated by the repulse—and steeled 
his intellect to grapple with the practical and effective. Unhap- 
pily for his true fame the result was far otherwise, and stimulated 
him to advance in a field, not worth, assuredly, a second triumph. 
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Still he had, and must have, readers; and these, too, numerous, 
not owing to bis own intrinsic merits alone, but to the peculiarity 
of his theme also. The class of intellectual triflers, the gay, the 
idle, the superficial ;—the fair sex too, that portion at least 
which, anxious for mental superiority, holds philosophy ever bound 
in morocco, and loves it in gilded letters;—all these were his vota- 
ries and readers. The libraries were crowded, their shelves were 
emptied of his works; these were invaluable to indolent aspira- 
tion ; the very elixir of life to those dying of literary inanition. 
Profundity was rife on satin paper; reason embossed the edges 
of her scrolls; the duties of life were small and fragrant in per- 
fume, and energetic virtue lisped magnanimity from the sofa. 
Analysis devoted its patient labours to a down-bed, and was fed 
with half-masticated metaphysics from the pap-spoon. Who could 
be ungrateful for this? The gods, victory; and Cato were all on 
one side, with satin stocks, rosewood tables, and ottomans. For 
these “ the soft trium-vir” of manners, morals, and metaphysics, 
abandoned sterner contest, lost the empire of the world, and was 
contented to lose it. 

And what has become of that once glorious promise? The 
question is one of sorrow no less than anger. The strength that 
might have peopled the world with a fresh creation of genius 
now beardless and emasculate for the slothful slaves of the 
harem. ‘The honey of Hacho was not more enervating ; and let 
the silken idler blush for such perversion of talents and learning. 
For all that might and ought to have done honour to his country 
we are presented with a Plato in pink, and an ethical system of 
sugar-plums, The writer has “‘ thought away” his energy as well 
as his “ enthusiasm.” Nature in his hands is a first-rate varnish ; 
woman, a starched flounce, with a purity of isinglass, smooth, 
but flexible :—simplicity pirouettes, history rants: a heroism of 
silver paper, a poetry of carmine, a philosophy of eau-de-Co- 
logne :—even his good breeding savours of brandy-punch, mixed 
with tea; and the very Graces with him are redolent of the best 
Schiedam. All is elaboration, exaggeration, bad habits, conti- 
nual efforts to be fine, with constant failure: no calm conscious- 
ness of strength; no dignity; no repose ; his despair would like 
to die, could it but know what was thought of it; and his pas- 
sion would throw itself from the Monument, only that his cab 
caunot be seen in the city. The very morals of this modern 
Chesterfield resemble his predecessor’s, at least as described by 
the satire of Johnson. 

The author in question is perhaps the only man who need not 
yet despair; if he will but strive to reach the eminence he might 

by this have gained, he can scarcely fail we think of success ; but 
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he must be. satisfied to renounce fictitious triumph, and trample 
upon the silken bonds of his present indolence. He must undo 
much that he has done if he would attain the first rank in serious 
literature; he must dissipate his fastidious dreams, sweep away 
the cobwebs of phantasy, and strive to think soundly instead of 
finely ; when he has done this he will have half attained his end, 
for, he will not need to print his apothegms in CAPITALS AS AT 
PRESENT. 

We have dwelt the longer upon the Coryphceus of this school, 
because it seemed extending to the Continent; but in France it 
appears to have already sunk, despite the native taste for the ridi- 
culous, and in Germany its disciples will be as little understood 
as their great prototype is in England or France. He has vanished 
into smoke before Dickens and De Kock. 

Of this latter, our more immediate theme, we have little to add 
to thé remarks offered in a former notice of his works; and that 
little we proceed to state here. We have already intimated :in 
the previous pages of this article that it is not alone to the exter- 
nal manifestations of life and character that the novelist, the only 
moralist of the present day, should turn for subjects. He must, 
in truth, look rather to the development of the world within, and 
watch his own motives, tendencies, and passions, long, close, and 
continually, before he can attempt to scrutinize the feelings of 
others as developed in their conduct. It is not, as generally sup- 
posed, by intuition of other minds, nor even a searching obserya- 
tion of other’s conduct down to the very minutie of their exist- 
ence, that he can obtain this faculty; his spirit might be a glass 
reflecting each form perfectly and to the life, yet it would, like 
that, lose every trace so soon as the original had vanished, if, like 
that also, it possessed nothing beyond a surface. It is only in the 
power of sympathy, residing, indeed, more or less in every breast, 
but cultivated alone by the man of genius, to go far beyond the 
outward forms and shapes of passing objects. It is by frequent 
solitude, by constant self-observation, and by ceaseless comparison 
of the acts of other men with the feelings of his own bosom, that 
he can hope to attain that facility of searching the human heart 
and laying bare its workings which has formed the renown in our 
day of Scott, Dickens, and De Kock; for Cooper, whose genius 
for the description of nature at least equals the first of these, has 
nothing of the power even of the last to scan the workings of the 
secret spirit—-and Sue, and Heine, &c. exaggerate them even to 
mockery. 

[t is in truth the remarkable characteristic of Paul de Kock 
that with all his relish for individuality, with all his care to mark 
the idiosyncracies of his personages, and his unsurpassable felicity 
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in observing and adhering to them throughout the whole conduct 
of his very numerous tales, often as he wakes by a touch the very 
sources of the loftiest emotions, he seems never able, or willing, 
to dwell upon them. Whether this great writer fears that concen- 
tration of his powers would operate materially to diminish their 
variety ;—whether he has been, by temperament and love of society, 
little disposed to meditate severely and long upon his own sensa- 
tions ;—or whether, as Barante observed of Voltaire, what he sees 
is at a glance and the faculty of deep careful thought seems de- 
nied him,—we cannot assume to decide: but it is certain that 
whenever roused to a scene of deep and solemn tone, such as 
could scarcely fail to be effective in any hands, and least of all in 
those of the contriver, he is content to strike it off with a single 
stroke of his pencil, disappointing the reader, and depreciating 
his own powers. His works consequently are not finished pic- 
tures but moving panoramas; but as such pregnant with nature 
and truth. 

We take, as an illustration, his Barbier de Paris which, as a 
romance, would seem not only to afford, but absolutely to call 
for, those bolder markings and darker and deeper traits of colour 
and feelings with which we are wont, and with evident justice, to 
invest the ages of feudal rule and tyranny; ages of Gothic gloom, 
barbaric splendour, and furious passions, over which the imperfect 
light of history, less domestic than political, has thrown a shade 
congenial to the deeds it witnessed and described; and which 
afford to Scott, and to writers far his inferior, hues whose bold 
effectiveness atones for many errors of design and execution; and 
we select this work in preference, not only as it is the author’s 
chief specimen of the Romantic, but also as having been omitted 
by oversight in our former article on this subject (For. Quart. 
Rev. No. 10). 

The following is true, though slightly touched— 

“ Who could withstand the smile of Blanche! Age is all the more 
sensible to such allurements, from so seldom experiencing them; and 
this is, perhaps, the reason why an old man sometimes loses his senses 


when a pretty girl gives him a tender glance, seeing that he has been so 
long unaccustomed to so flattering a token.” 


Anexcellent picture follows of Chaudoreille the marplot, a gas- 
conader, boaster, fool, and coward, and entertaining of himself 
an opinion commensurate with the lawful possessor of these emi- 
nent qualifications for success in war and love; to which last, though 
not to the former, he was attached with a devotion worthy of a 
better fate, 


“The person who now entered Maitre Touquet’s house was a man 
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of four-and-thirty, but who seemed at least five-and-forty—so wizen was 
his face, and so hollow his cheeks: his sallow complexion was only re- 
lieved by two small scarlet circles upon his cheek-bones, the brilliancy 
of which betrayed their origin. His eyes were small but rather lively, 
and Monsieur Chaudoreille kept them constantly rolling about, never 
fixing them on the person he addressed: his short pug-nose formed a 
striking contrast with the immensity of his mouth, which was sur- 
mounted by an outrageous moustache, red like his hair, while beneath 
his under-lip flourished an imperial, terminating in a point on his chin. 

‘“* The Chevalier’s stature was barely five feet, and the meagreness of 
his body was the more apparent from the threadbare close coat which 
enclosed it. The buttons of his doublet had disappeared in several 
places, and a variety of botched darns and mendings seemed on the 
point of breaking out into holes again. On the other hand, his breeches, 
far too wide, gave an immense size to the upper part of the leg, which 
made the shrunk shanks, which issued from them a little above the knee, 
appear still more slender than they really were, for the funnel boots 
which he wore falling, as they did, on the ancle, did not hide the ab- 
sence of a calf. These boots, of a deep yellow colour, had heels two 
inches high, and were always provided with spurs; the doublet and 
breeches were of faded pink, and were accompanied by a little cloak of 
the same hue, which barely descended to his waist: add to these a very 
high ruff, a little hat surmounted by an old red feather, and cocked on 
one side; an old green silk belt ; a sword much longer than was usually 
worn, whose hilt in fact rose to his chest, and you will have a faithful 
portrait of the individual who styled himself the Chevalier de Chaudo- 
reille, whose slight Gascon accent denoted his origin. He walked with 
his head in the air, his nose stuck up, his hand on his hip, his leg stretched 
out, as if about to put himself on his guard, and apparently disposed to 
defy all who passed by bim. 

“ On entering the shop, Chaudoreille threw himself on a bench, as if 
overwhelmed with fatigue, and placed his hat beside him, exclaiming, 

“* Let me rest myself a moment. Sandis! I well deserve it !—Ouf! 
—what a night! Gad, what a night!’ 

** And what the devil hast been doing to-night, to tire thee so much ?” 

** Ah! nothing very extraordinary for me, ‘tis true; beaten three or 
four great fellows, who wanted to stop a countess’s sedan; wounded 
two pages who were insulting a girl; gave a few inches of my sword to 
a student who was‘about to enter the window of a house; delivered over 
to the watch four thieves, who were about to rifle a poor gentleman ;— 
that is about what I did last night.’ 

“* Peste!” said Touquet, as a sneering smile escaped him, “ ‘ dost 
thou know, Chaudoreille, thou alone art worth at least three patroles of 
the watch? It seems to me that the king or monsieur the cardinal 
ought to compensate such fine conduct, by naming thee to some high 
post in the police of this town, instead of leaving such a brave and useful 
personage to run about all day from one gambling house to another, 
trying to borrow a crown.’ 


* € Yes,” said Chaudoreille, affecting not to have heard the latter por- 
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tion of what the barber had said, “ ‘ I admit that I am very brave, and that 
my sword has often been of service to the state; that is to say—to the 
oppressed : but I have ever acted disinterestedly ; I yield to the impulses 
of my heart: ‘tis in the blood. Cadédis! Honour above all things !— 
and in these times we are not given to trifling !—I am what they call at 
court ‘the very punctilio of honour.’ A disrespectful glance—a cold 
look—a cloak brushing against mine—presto /—-the sword’s in my hand ; 
that’s my only argument ; I would fight with a child of five years old 
if he were disrespectful !’ 

** *I know we live in times when people measure swords about no- 
thing ; but I never heard that thy duels had made much noise.’ 

** *] dare say not! my dear Touquet, dead men don’t speak, and those 
who have to do with me never get out of the scrape. Thou hast heard 
of the renowned Balagui, surnamed the brave, who was killed in a duel 
fifteen years ago. Well, my friend, I am bis pupil and successor.’ 

“ ¢ It is unfortunate for thee that thou wast not brought into the world 
two centuries earlier. ‘Tournaments are getting out of fashion, and the 
knights who redressed wrongs, and split giants in two, are no longer 
seen—except in picture galleries.’ 

“ «Tt is certain that, if I had lived in the time of the Crusades, I 
should have brought back from Palestine two thousand Saracen ears ; 
but, my dear Rolanda was there. This redoubted sword, which I inherit 
from an ancestor who had it direct from Orlando Furioso—hath sent a 
devilish lot of people to the other world.’ 

“* I’m always afraid of its throwing thee down, it seems too long for 
thee.’ 

«* € And yet it’s worn an inch shorter since I had it ; if I go on in this 
way, it will become a mere stiletto.’ ” 


We have a sketch of domestic felicity in a few words— 


“*T may say, with pride, few families are so united as our own ; 
during the four years of my being married to my second husband, Mon- 


sieur Legras, we have fought but five times, and then always for mere 
trifles.’ ” 


The gallant cavalier is out with the unwonted sum of ten 
crowns in his purse, on an errand of discovery and love. 


** Chaudoreille again looked round him, placed his fingers on his lips, 
examined all the persons in the shop, pushed away the footstool on which 
the cat was lying, then bending towards Julia with the air of a conspi- 
rator, whispered in her ear ; 

** « A great lord sent me to you—a man tremendously rich—-a person- 
age in favour—a gallant, who— 

‘« It is !—it is the Marquis de Villebelle,’ said Julia, out of patience ; 
‘I know it! What would he with me? what did he bid you say to 
me? Come, sir, come!’ 

“« « T must be peculiarly skilful,’ thought Chaudoreille ; ‘ people guess 
at once, even without my saying so, what I have to say to them. Since 
you know his name,’ resumed he, again approximating his face to the 
ear of Julia, who roughly pushed him away, ‘I need not tell you that 
this nobleman adores you.’ 
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“ ¢ He did not charge you with the expression of his sentiments > 

** Na; but he charged me to ask for an interview; if you deny him 
this favour, he will set the four corners of the street on fire, that he 
may have the pleasure of saving you. For mercy’s sake, fair Julia,— 
for so I think they call you, which makes me presume you are not 
French—am I right ?’ 

“« « Were you charged to ask me that? said Julia, looking disdain- 
fully at Chaudoreille. The latter bit his lip, put his left hand on his 
hip, and whispered— 

«© © What shall I say to the noble Marquis de Villebelle, whose confi- 
dant I am, and whom I now represent ?’ 

“* That he should select his envoys better,’ said Julia, drily. 

**«T was sure of it,’ said Chaudoreille to himself, stepping back a 
pace or two; ‘ she has fallen in love with me ; my person is playing off 
its old tricks. It’s very disagreeable; I ought to have disguised myself 
a little, or at least to have kept my eyes from inflicting new wounds.— 
There is money to be made here,—I must not forget that.’ And Chau- 
doreille repeated to Julia,—to whom he now, very prudently, only pre- 
sented his face in profile—* What shall I tell the marquis? Where will 
you be walking to-morrow evening ?” 

“ Julia was silent for some moments, and appeared in deep reflection ; 
meantime Chaudoreille felt his purse, in great anxiety as to her answer. 

** * At all events,’ thought he, ‘ I won't return the ten crowns.’ 

** ¢ To-morrow evening, at eight o’clock, upon the Pont de la Tour- 
nelle,’ at length replied the young Italian, for Julia was indeed not a 
Frenchwoman. 

** « Enough,’ said Chaudoreille, still only showing his profile, ‘ I ask 
no more, and I shall now hasten away, lest the continuing to see me 
should induce you to change your resolution.’ 

“ He had already reached the door, and was about to make his exit, 
when Julia called him back. 

** * You have forgot to pay for the ribbon, sir. 

“ * Gad, that’s true!—Devil take me!—lIt’s always my way; I’m 
so giddy, so absent.’ 

“ So saying, Chaudoreille took out his purse, and counted backwards 
and forwards the ten crowns it contained into his hand. 

***T'm afraid I’ve no change with me,’ said he; ‘ in general I carry 
only gold; ’tis lighter. How much do you want, fair one ?’ 

“* ¢ Thirty sous, ‘sir.’ 

** * Thirty sous !—for a rosette ?’ cried Chandoreille, with a very long 
face, and returning the crowns into his purse; ‘ that’s horribly dear: 
you must perceive that the ribbon is very narrow.’ 

‘* ¢ For a man who carries only gold,’ said Julia, smiling, ‘ I’m really 
surprised you should want to make a bargain about such a trifle.’ 

“«T don’t want to bargain, but still I think that some reduction 
might be made; four-and-twenty sous ought to be enough for a superb 
rosette. No matter, I yield: give me the change.’ 

“ With a deep sigh he then handed over one of the crowns, and while 
the Italian was counting out the difference, he attached the ribbon to 
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the handle of Rolanda: the effect of the ribbon somewhat alleviated his 
regret for the thirty sous. He took up his change, and recollecting that 
there was another claim which might be made upon bim, he hastened 
to the door, skipped out into the street, and departed with the speed of 
lightning. 

« ¢ And the glass!’ said the old woman ; ‘ has he paid for that >’ 

* * Ah, Lord, no, madame,’ said Julia. 

‘* « 1 was sure he wouldn’t; run, girls, run ;—a rascally puppy, that 
wants to come the dandy, with his old thread-bare cloak and his feather, 
that I would not dust my shelves with. He puts every thing topsy- 
turvy, nearly pokes out my cat’s eyes, says impertinent things to me, is 
bargaining two hours for a rosette, and then runs away without paying 
for the glass he broke. It’s some pick-pocket, some cut-purse !’ 

** The two girls opened the door, and looked up and down the street, 
but Monsieur le Chevalier was nowhere to be seen. 

“ ¢ It’s my fault, madame,’ said Julia, ‘ I ought to have asked him for 
it; but 1 will pay for it.’ 

“ * Yes, mademoiselle ;’ that will teach you another time not to listen 
to these gentlemen, who give a great deal of trouble without having a 
penny in their pockets.’ 

“ The young Italian made no reply. It is probable that at this mo- 
ment neither the pane of glass nor the chevalier occupied her thoughts.” 


Blanche the daughter of Touquet, the Barber of Paris, has 
a lover, Urban, who attempts to see her in disguise. The scene 


is spirited and characteristic, and we extract it altogether. 


“The bachelor, in his petticoat and cap, felt very little at ease in the 
streets of Paris. Although it was night, and there were but few lan- 
terns, no sooner did any one approach him than Urban fancied himself 
recognized, and expected to be taken up by the police, who might 
inquire the cause of his disguise, and require something handsome by 
way of ransom, if he continued to walk about dressed up as a woman ; 
for at Paris, as elsewhere, it is only by scattering money about that you 
can pass for what you are not; and as Urban had nota single crown 
about him—for one cannot think of everything on such occasions—the 
young lover felt the necessity of getting out of the way of the officers 
of justice. As for thieves he had no fear of them, which was saying 
much in those times. It is saying something indeed even now. 

‘By degrees Urban acquired more confidence; he began to get 
accustomed to his costume; and various tender phrases which had 
already been addressed to him as he passed along convinced him that his 
sex was not at all suspected. Urban made no answers to the unceremo- 
nious compliments addressed to him; he hastened on with increased 
speed, covering his petticoats with dirt in his progress, for he did not 
know how to hold them up, and they were sadly in his way when he 
wanted to jump over the kennels. At length he reached the Rue des 
Bourdonnais ; and it then for the first time occurred to him that it was 
rather late to attempt to introduce himself into the barber's house, 
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There was not the slightest probability of Margaret’s coming out now ; 
his disguise would be of no use till next day; it was absurd and useless 
to have assumed it so soon; but lovers do not make these reflections. 
Besides, as Urban wished to get used to his feminine costume, he did 
not regret that he had put iton. While making these reflections he 
walked up and down in front of the barber’s house, looking up at 
Blanche’s windows, sending her a thousand sighs, which she did not 
hear, for she was asleep; and which very likely she would as little have 
heard even had she been awake. 

“Absorbed in the delight of sighing underneath the windows of his 
fair one, Urban did not consider that, though it may be natural to see 
a young man waiting and sighing at night in the streets, a woman 
alone at so late an hour gives rise to many conjectures. All at once the 
young lover was roused from his ecstacy by some one pinching his knee, 
and saying to him in a terribly hoarse voice— 

«It seems, my little love, that he thou expectest is behindhand ; 
if thou wilt take my arm, we will go and taste the white wine of the 
merchant down yonder; I am a customer of his, and there are—’ 

“ Urban turned round, and saw a great fellow in a chairman’s dress. 
Not at all amused with this adventure, the young bachelor set off run- 
ning, leaving the gallant behind; but two hundred yards further on he 
was again stopped by two pages, who insisted on a kiss; he got away 
from them, and resumed his flight. Next he was accosted by some 
students, then by some lacqueys, then by some soldiers; some of his 
admirers pursued him, and Urban to escape from them redoubled his 
speed, and to facilitate his flight gathered up his clothes to his knees, 
a proceeding which appeared to increase the ardour of his pursuers. 

** * Morbleu!’ said Urban to himself, as he dashed on, ‘I did not 
dress myself as a woman to be pinched by every page and lacquey in 
the town—the devil’s inthem! Curse these petticoats. But never mind ! 
To-morrow I will introduce myself to Blanche. Courage! Perbaps 
these fellows will give up.’ 

“Urban leaped over the kennels, wound along the streets, perspiring, 
half suffocated under his stays and the padding with which the servant 
had furnished his chest : taking any turning that presented itself to him 
to elude his admirers, he knew not where he was. 

*“‘At length, hearing no person behind him, Urban paused to take 
breath; he then recognized where he was. He had passed the bridges, 
and had reached the great Pré-aux-Clercs, in which they had begun to 
build houses and open streets, as they had done in the little Pre-aux- 
Cleres, which towards the end of the reign of Henry IV. was quite 
covered with houses and gardens. 

** «Good !’ said Urban, ‘ this is the new street, the Rue de Verneuil ; 
there’s the Chemin-auz-vaches, where they are building the Rue Saint 
Dominique ; 1 know where Lam; but let me rest a moment—I am too 
far from home to start again directly—I am overcome—I must take 
breath. This is a lonely place, though—the night is advanced, I only 
hope I shall make no more conquests.’ 


“Urban gathered up his petticoats and sat down on a stone. At the 
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end of half an hour, feeling no longer his fatigue, he rose and proceeded 
homewards : he was walking slowly, congratulating himself upon meet- 
ing no person, when on a sudden coming to the Rue de Bourbon he met 
four men, who, on seeing him, stopped short and barred his way. 

“*QOh! oh! what's this ?—so late too !—the game is still afoot !’ 

***Onmy honour a most delightful rencontre!—it is a little farmer’s 
wife!’ 

“ *So much the better—I like these country girls vastly—’ 

“©The devil, Marquis! What! a country girl promenading Paris 
in the middle of the night! The little innocent must be immensely 
courageous !’ 

* *Come, come, chevalier, thou hast always got some wicked thought 
in thy head. I will laya wager that the poor child is only come to 
town to sell her eggs.’ 

«Let her be come for what she may she shall not return till my 
mustachios have been pressed against her pretty mouth.’ 

“Urban saw from the language and manners of these gentlemen that 
he had to do with bighflyers. As he could not run away from them, 
for they encircled him completely, he endeavoured to get rid of them by 
saying in a feigned voice— 

** *Gentlemen, for heaven’s sake, let me go; I am not what you take 
me for.’ 

* But his prayers were unheeded ; they pressed round him and caught 
hold of him; Urban, impatient of their proceedings, saw no other 
means of getting away than by making himself known, and he accord- 
ingly exclaimed in his natural voice— 

** * Leave me gentlemen ; I repeat you are mistaken in me.’ 

“These words, pronounced by the bachelor in a way that left no 
doubt of his sex, produced upon the four young lords the effect of 
Medusa’s head; they were struck motionless; but soon they all burst 
into a roar of laughter. 

“It isa man! A most unique adventure!’ 

** Yes, gentlemen, it is a man,’ replied Urban; ‘I hope you will 
now allow me to pursue my way.’ 

For my part I have no objection,’ said one of the party. 

«Come, come, Villebelle,’ cried another, ‘let the lad go—thou 
seest it is not a girl !—’faith, I believe he has drank so much wine that 
he does not yet perceive his mistake. Eb, Chevalier.’ 

“ Villebelle, however, whose head was heated by wine, persisted in 
detaining Urban. 

“ * An instant, my lad,’ said he. ‘We know thou art not a girl; so 
far so good ; but by all the devils, dressed up in this way, thou must 
have had some pleasant adventures; relate them, they will divert us, 
and then thou shalt be at liberty.’ 

“ * Yes, yes,’ repeated the others, he must tell us why he’s dressed up 
as a woman.’ 

 *T shall regale the private levee of the cardinal to-morrow with this 
adventure.’ 


“* ¢ And shall tell it Marion de Lorme.’ 
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“ *T shall get Bois-Robert.to put it into verse for the court.’ 

** *Colletet shall make a comedy of it; come, tell us.’ 

‘** «Once more, gentlemen, allow me to go,’ said the bachelor impa- 
tiently. ‘What right have you to question me? I have nothing to tell 
you, and will go!’ 

“So saying, be again pushed back the Marquis, but the latter stopped 
his way, and drew his sword, exclaiming— 

«On my honour the little fellow is quite in a passion!’ This is too 
ridiculous! ‘Thou shalt speak, or we will make thee leap our swords like 
a water spaniel.’ 

«Tnsolent !’ cried Urban furiously; if I had a weapon you would 
not dare to use this language, or, at least, I should make you repent 
it! 

“* «Indeed !—Parbleu! I'll see how thou canst use a sword! Cheva- 
lier, lend him thine.’ 

** «What, Villebelle! wouldst thou—’ 

“ ¢Certainly, a duel with a country girl! —it will be amusing ; come, 
gentlemen, a ring !’ 

“* With these words the Marquis took the sword of one of his compa- 
nions and presented it to Urban. 

“ * Here,’ said he, ‘is wherewith to defend thyself. Now, on your 
guard, boy-girl! and let us see if thou art brave as thou art obstinate,’ 

“Urban eagerly seized the sword, and at once attacked the Marquis ; 
though embarrassed with his petticoats and his stays, he rushed with 
impetuosity on his adversary, who, parrying bis thrusts, cried every 
instant— 

** “Good !—very good, upon my honour !—Look, gentlemen—there’s 
a parry !—a capital thrust !—Peste! I need all my address to—’ 

“The passing of Urban’s sword through the Marquis’s fore-arm cut 
short the sentence ; his sword fell from his hand; his friends surrounded 
and held him up, Urban himself approached to assist him. 

* ¢It is nothing, it is nothing,’ said the Marquis.—‘ Adieu, my friend, 
thou art a brave fellow, I am glad to have made thine acquaintance, 
though I know not with whom I have been engaged.” ” 


There is sound truth in the concluding remarks of the follow- 
ing:—Urban, still dressed as a girl, succeeds in persuading 
Blanche’s attendant that he has a magic story to tell; and as 
the latter and her fair charge are closely immured by the Barber, 
the curiosity of the old dame, and her love of the marvellous and 
of secrets, overcome her scruples. 





























































































** Margaret hastened to Blanche; since the evening of the serenade, 
the poor girl had indeed been more pensive than before; she never sang 
any thing but the burden of her favourite romance; and the villanellés, 
the virelais, the old tengons, no longer amused her. Margaret went up 
to her, and whispered in a mysterious tone, 

“* * We shall have a visitor to-night!’ 


“¢ A yisitor!’ said Blanche; ‘Ah! Monsieur Chaudoreille, no 
doubt.’ 
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“ «No; a young country girl, very pretty; you don’t know her. A 
poor girl who bas a treasure,—and wants a cook’s place,—who wishes 
to remain virtuous,—and has come to Paris,—who fears the devil,—and 
fears nothing 

*« «7 don’t understand you.’ 

“* Hush! hush! be silent! She will come this evening and relate 
her history to us;—it is about a very curious mystery; but silence! not 
a word! Monsieur Touquet must not have a notion of such a thing, 
for he would forbid poor Ursula to come and chat with us, and that 
would vex me very much,—on your account, my child, for it will amuse 

ou.” 

“<Oh! be easy; I shall say nothing about it;’ cried Blanche, jump- 
ing for joy about the room; for the promised visit was to her an extra- 
ordinary event, aud the slightest novelty is delightful to those who pass 
their lives in a monotonous way. Thus, a storm, however furious, serves 
to amuse and occupy the poor prisoner; a bottle of wine is a regale to 
one who is accustomed to get nothing but water to drink ; the sounds 
of a Barbary organ appear delicious to peasants: a ticket for the play 
will crown the wishes of the poor work-girl at ten sous a-day; a muslin 
gown will make the grisette happy; and Sunday is impatiently looked 
forward to by those who toil all the week ; while to many people, plays, 
banquets, music, dress, have no longer any power of rejoicing their 


hearts. According to this, it would seem, that the poor are happier 
than the rich.” 


It is but just, before passing on, to give the reader a lively 
sketch from a work recently published, of the popularity and 
estimation of Paul de Kock. 

“ We now come to an author who has enjoyed, and still enjoys, 
more celebrity than any living writer; that is to say, if the extent 
of a man’s reputation be judged by the number of his readers. 
From the highest lady in her luxurious boudoir, to the poorest 
grisette in her miserable attic.—from the lordly paladin in bis 
spacious library, to the obsequious porter in bis narrow lodge,— 
from the statesman who mounts the tribune in the Chamber of 
Deputies, to the copying clerk in the attorney’s office,—from the 
Colonel of the regiment, to the private sentinel in the ranks,—all 
have perused the novels of this distinguished writer—all classes 
have pored over those pages which teem with gaiety and mirth, 
relieved by the finest touches of pathos and feeling—all have felt 
the magic charm of this great enchanter! A new novel by Paul 
de Kock creates a more powerful sensation than the speech of 
the King himself; and on the day of publication, not a diligence, 
not a mail, not a public conveyance leaves the French metropolis 
without bearing to the country librarians of all parts a package 
of the anxiously-awaited volumes. ‘There is not a circulating 
library throughout France that does not possess one or more 
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complete sets of his works: there is not a news-room where, 
amongst the few dozens of standard books which grace the little 
shelf in the corner, the novels of Paul de Kock are not to be 
found. His popularity extends to the meanest and most distant 
cottage in the empire: there exists not a labourer, who tills the 
land in the remotest province, that has not heard of Paul de 
Kock, and laughed at some village pedant’s recital of the best 
episode in his last work. 

Mouut the imperial of the diligence, and the Conducteur 
will talk to you of Paul de Kock. Converse with the fille du 
comptoir in a Café, and she will ask you to lend her his lately 
published novel. Hire a cabriolet de place, and the driver will 
tell you that he has just perused Paul de Kock’s new work. 
Chatter with your porter’s wife, when she brings you your news- 
paper in the morning, and she will call your attention to the cri- 
tique of Paul de Kock’s book in the Feuilleton. Speak to your 
cook relative to your dinner having been late the day before, and 
she will throw the blame upon Paul de Kock. Ask your friend 
why he broke his appointment, and the reply will be the same. 
In fine, M. Charles Paul de Kock engrosses public attention as 
much as the prices of the funds, the measures of the ministers, 
or the war in Spain, He is a Monsieur Tonson whose existence 
is interminable. 

Nor is his popularity alone confined to France: it extends to 
every corner of Europe, where books are read. In religious—in 
strict—in domestic communities, are his works devoured with as 
much enthusiasm as they are by the indolent and luxurious Pa- 
risians. 

But let it not be supposed that Paul de Kock can write 
nothing save humorous tales. His sentiment will frequently 
wring tears from the eyes. No one can peruse passages of Seur 
Anne, Frére Jacques, or La Laitiere de Montfermeil, without 
experiencing the most tender emotions; but no lasting impres- 
sion is made upon the mind by the scenes which M. de Kock 
thus envelops in pathos and melancholy, because the almost im- 
mediate occurrence of something excessively ludicrous effaces the 
reminiscence of the sentimental episode. 

The wonderful imagination of Paul de Kock, and his asto- 
nishing powers of invention, are not the least portions of bis 
genius.* 

We quote the following amusing passage, not less humorous 


and original, nor less illustrative of rumour, than the “ Three 
Black Crows.” 


* Reynold’s Modern Literature of France, 2 vols. London. 
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“ The fact was, that the neighbourhood, alarmed by the cries of Du- 
rand in the street, and hearing him hallooing after ‘a garde !’ fancied 
he was summoning military assistance instead of a nurse; and up to the 
period when the history takes leave of her, the servant continually 
declared that Monsieur Durand bad expressly called in a regiment of 
soldiers to see his wife brought to bed.”— p. 243, 


He who has never travelled in a long-stage with six dowagers 
and a child or two in a July night, overcoming us like a summer’s 
dream, he is a man loved by the gods, and ought to die young and 
in blissful innocence. ‘The fair one who has never entered an 
omnibus after a long hurried walk with the thermometer at 118 


degrees, to save the glories of furbelow and flounce, can alone be 
indifferent to the following :— 


“ Towards the end of the month of November last year, one of those 
Dames-blanches which come down from La Villette to traverse a part 
of Paris, was scarcely more than one-third of its way, when, at a sign 
to the coachman, it stopped, and a lady of forty appeared on the 
steps. A general cry rose in the carriage, which was nearly full, at the 
appearance of the new traveller. The person who presented herself was, 
it is true, extremely corpulent ; she could well have filled three places, 
and there was but one vacant on the left bench. The travellers on the 
right side had some difficulty in repressing the inclination to laugh 
which the sight of this lady produced; those on the left made many 
grimaces of dissatisfaction at the new comer, whom they were to be com- 
pelled to receive on their bench, but no one moved to make room for her. 

** * Sit closer on the left,’ said the conductor, making the fat lady mount, 
whose person hermetically closed the door, and who, not knowing where 
to place herself, held in one hand the leathern loop, and leant the other 
against the first knee she met with. ‘ Sit a Little closer,’ said, in a jocular 
tone, a man in a blouze and otter-skin cap—who was seated on the 
unlucky left side. ‘That is good of the conductor; we must have a 
famous place for this little madam. Ah! well, she is one who enjoys 
good health.’ 

“ ¢ For my part I cannot move,’ said an old woman near the door ; ‘ I 
am already horribly crowded by the lady who carries on her lap a child 
that ought to pay for a whole place, and is never still ; and puts his feet 
on my dress—it’s most agreeable.’ 

** These reproaches were addressed to a respectable nurse who held on 
her knees a little boy of four or five years old, that had never ceased to 
eat apples and gingerbread since he entered the carriage. The nurse 
cast a glance on her ancient neighbour and shrugged her shoulders, mut- 
tering, T'ake care not to stain the lady’s dress—so clean and fresh as it is. 

*« Nevertheless the fat lady is still at the entrance, looking round to 
where she shall seat herself ; and the conductor repeats from without, 
‘ To the left, ma’am ; goin; I tell you there is room un the left.’ 

“* The traveller resolves to try, she relinquishes the loop, preferring to 
depend on the knees to the right and left. The conductor then pulls 
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his string that the coach may go on; but the movement causes the lady 
to lose her equilibrium. She falls on a basket belonging to a country- 
woman, who utters terrible cries, saying, ‘ You will break all my eggs, 
take care there: Ah my God, and my measure of apples! well, is this 
the way to tumble on people!’ Driven off by the peasant, who was a 
vigorous-person, the lady fell between a grocer and a mechanic. The 
grocer, who was thin and small, disappeared in a moment behind the 
voluminous form of the lady, but he was heard to cry in a stifled voice, 
‘ Madame, get off, I entreat you ; I shall be suffocated ; I will not carry 
you—get np—ouf—or I will run a pin into your arm.’ 

“ « But, Sir, since the conductor insists that there is room’ —— 

“ * But, Madame, that is nothing to me. I have paid for my own seat ;’ 
place yourself on a stool’ 

‘* «Surely—the men are very gallant at Paris; and I should never 
have thought that a lady would be received in a coach as an annoyance.’ 

“The mechanic, rather more courteous, pressed himself against a 
uurse who was at his left, and said to the enormous lady,—‘ See, if you 
can place yourself here.’ ‘I am very willing to try ; we shall not be cold.’ 
The lady hastens to let herself sink into the place prepared for her; 
the two neighbours, the grocer and mechanic, are half hidden by her, 
but she is seated, and seems to defy the world to remove her from the 
place she had had so much trouble to obtain. 

** Notwithstanding—all the left side of the dame-blanche complain 
and look vexed. The grocer, of whom the conductor has just demanded 
his fare, replies angrily, ‘ Search in my pockets : if you can, you will be 
lucky! I cannot move an arm—if we remain long in this state, this 
lady, who is almost upon me, must have the civility to use my hand- 
kerchief for me ; that will be pleasanter still.’ ”°— 


The following is one of the few instances in which De Kock 
puts forth his powers. It tells its own tale—Tourlourou signifies 
a recruit, 

«No, no, Pierre, I wish that you should know all,’ answered the 
young girl, endeavouring to restrain her sobs, ‘I will keep my promise, 
Pierre ; you loved me in the village—your love was sincere, I see it 
plainly ; I ought to have been proud of your preference, for you were 
more highly esteemed than any lad in the town. But I was a coquet— 
I wished to see Paris—I knew not what ideas tormented me. Soon it 
was much worse, I was told that I was the daughter of a duchess, that 
I should some day be very rich. Ob, it was then in my reveries that 
I fancied myself a great lady! Well, Pierre, all this was false. Madame 
de Stainville was mistaken, the Duchess of Valousky has never had a 
child. It was a manuscript that she had left at the Tourne-bride. 
This manuscript was put in Gaspard’s care, therefore he knew well that 
I was not a duchess, and he allowed me to think so only to punish me 
for having slighted your love.’ 

“<*Can it be?’ said Pierre—‘ what, you are not a great lady—you 
bave not a large fortune. Ah, what happiness! But pardon me, 
Marie, I rejoice in that which gives you pain. Ah! that is very wrong 
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in me—it is because I could not master——but, my God! can it be 
from grief at not being a duchess that you wished todie? Oh, no, 
this is not possible; at your age we do not die of grief for the loss of 
fortune.’ 

“*No, Pierre, you are right; it is not this which reduced me to 
despair. Although I have been humiliated, driven away from the lady, 
who made me quit the house where 1 had been brought up,—I could 
have borne all this—but another motive—ah, now indeed you will de- 
spise me.’ 

* *T despise you, never, never; but speak, Marie, go on.’ 

“ *Pierre, twice you have saved me when fallen into snares—when 
about to become the victim of my confidence: but, alas! you were not 
always there—and then that time it was not a snare that was laid for 
me—it was accident—my weakness—Pierre, I can never return to the 
village, for I bear with me the pledge of my fault; and he who has 
made me a mother can never be my husband.’ 

** Mother,’ murmured Pierre, turning pale ; the head of the soldier 
bent towards the earth, and he appeared for some instants overwhelmed 
by the avowal Marie had made, while the young girl wept and still 
covered her face with her hands. But soon the features of Pierre be- 
come animated, his eyes flashed fire, and he cried— 

““*Who is he, the wretch, who has degraded you? his name— 
speak! speak! Marie, he shall marry you, or I will have his life.’ 

“© €T will not tell his name, because I cannot be his wife; and I will 
not have you shed his blood. No, I ought not to be avenged, because 
in this case there were neither snares nor seductions. I thought 1 was 
beloved—because I loved I sought out him who thought not of me. 
Ask me no more for his name, Pierre, for I repeat I will never tell it you. 

“© You loved him!’ said Pierre, heaving a sigh; * you loved him, 
and yet you were not beloved! while I’—and two large tears fell from 
the eyes of the soldier. 

“© «You now see, Pierre, that [ had cause to wish to die, and that I 
can never again return to the village.’ The soldier paused some time 
without answering; his head sunk upon his breast, and he appeared 
absorbed in profound reflection. Suddenly he raised his head, his brow 
cleared, and he extended his hand to Marie, saying, 

«Dear Marie, you have told me that henceforth I should be the 
arbiter of your fate ; do you still consent to it?’ 

“* Yes, Pierre, because if I bad always followed your counsels I 
should now have nothing to reproach myself with.’ 

** © Well, Marie, all your misfortunes may yet be repaired ; become 
my wife, 1 will be a father to your child; and never, I swear to you, 
never will I again name to you the fault that you have committed.’ 

**¢ Pierre! what do you say! I your wife! and would you still 
have the poor Marie ?” 

“ ¢ Listen,’ said Pierre, ‘if I have supported life, was it not in the 
hope of consecrating it entirely to you? It required courage even in 
me not to yield to despair when you rejected my love; and now would 
you render this courage unavailing, and would you again refuse me 
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when I can restore you to honour—to repose—when I can save you 
from a crime?’ Pierre bad thrown himself at the feet of Marie, and he 
pressed to his heart and lips the hands of the young girl, who, touched 
by such noble devotion, so true a love, felt that she might yet be happy ; 
and, giving her hand to Pierre, said, 

* * Dispose of me as you will, my existence is your's.’ 


39 


But our favourite tale is the touching story of Zizine—the most 
graceful form of infancy—a child, poor, timid, quiet and fond— 
the pencil that sketched her was dipped in the brightest light 
heaven sheds upon earth and its earthly inhabitants. We shall 
extract largely from this portion. 

M. Guerreville is a widower, who has lost his daughter also ; 
and to relieve his melancholy he one day takes to hunting out 
lodgings ;—in a house in a very humble street, 


“A little girl of six was mounting to the fourth story just as M. 
Guerreville put his foot on the first step to descend. The child was 
poorly and thinly dressed for the season; a cap of brown cloth covered 
her head; a gown patched in many parts; an old black apron, com- 
posed all her dress ; and her tiny feet were already inclosed in wooden 
shoes. She carried under her arm a round 4 Ib. loaf, a burden that 
must have been heavy for her; yet she appeared proud of carrying it, 
and looked at it with great triumph. Arrived at the landing, she held 
down her head on seeing strangers, and directed her steps towards ano- 
ther little dark staircase, much like the ladder of a mill, and in a corner 
of the roof. Fourré (the porter) stopped the child, saying—‘ Ab, 
young one, tell your father the landlord wants bis money. What the 
devil! Jerome laughs at us !—Because he is ill he thinks we shall for- 
get the rent he owes; but his goods will be sold if he does not pay— 
tell him that from me.’ The child looked at the porter with a small 
countenance of mingled fear and shame ; then quickly climbed the lad- 
der and disappeared. M. Guerreville, who at first paid no attention to 
the child, turned as the porter spoke to her; he examined that little 
face, so pale, so thin ; the features so small and delicate, surrounded by 
curls of bright chesnut hair; and he was surprised at the thoughtful 
expression of that very young countenance. 

** This little girl had neither regular features nor rosy cheeks ; it was 
not one of those fat, puffy cherubs, of whom it is customary to say ‘ what 
a fine child!’ nor one of those perfect heads which painters love to put 
in their pictures ; it was a slight, pale, delicate, serious girl, whom many 
persons would not have remarked, and others would have thought plain ; 
but who possessed a charm for those who could read the expression of 
her countenance.” 


A parent's love had consecrated one spot— 


** M. Guerreville had followed the porter and penetrated into a mise- 
rable room, whose wretched appearance wrung his heart. ‘There was 
no paper to hide the walls and the beams which formed the ceiling ; 
no curtains to the sloping window that admitted the light ; a poor stump 
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bedstead, a table, a few chairs, a little buffet of white wood which had 

been slightly varnished,—this was all the furniture of the room; but in 

a corner, a few boards had been fixed up to make a separation, which 
formed a sort of closet. There was placed a little child’s bed ; this bed 
was of walnut-tree, very clean and bright, surmounted by a rod in form 
of an arrow, and on it were thrown curtains of green, which could sur- 
round the bed of the little girl, and screen her from the light which fell 
perpendicularly into this gloomy retreat. ‘ 

“ Having opened the door, the little girl went back and seated herself 
close to the sick man’s bed, whose hand she took within her own ; try- 

ing to read in his eyes the impression made upon him by this unex- 
pected visit.” 

*** Ah, yes—this is money well employed!’ said the porter, taking a 
pinch of snuff with great importance. ‘To buy dolls and little furni- 
ture for this little brat ; how can any one be so silly ? besides, they are 
not cheap playthings you buy, but handsome dolls, two francs a-piece.’ 

'  £ Ah,—but listen to me, Monsieur Fourré ; it is because I think no- 
thing too good for my Zinzinette—my little girl—my little angel—and 
now my little nurse. Ah! I should have liked to buy much handsomer 
things for her.’ 

* * * * 

“* Without appearing even to hear what the porter was saying, M. 
Guerreville put his hand on the cheek of the little girl, and while 
caressing her, said to the Auvergnat, ‘Is it your only child?’ ‘ Yes, 
Sir.’ ‘And you love her much, do you not?’ ‘ Do[ love her !—Oh, 
she is my little treasure. Poor child! since I have been ill she has 
taken care of me, relieved my thirst, gone out to fetch bread and every 
thing I bid her. She is very young—only six and a half, but yet there 
is in that little head more thought and sense than in many older ones.’ 
M. Guerreville made him no answer, he was again lost in thought, his 
head sunk upon his breast, and deep grief painted on all his features. 

«Ts it possible to stint oneself thus for a child?’ cried M. Fourré, 
putting out his head from behind the boards. ‘ Here are three good 
mattresses on the bed of this little one, and yet her father lies upon a 
hard palliasse.’ 

«Tf that pleases me, Mr. Porter,’ said Jerome, impatiently,’ I think 
I have a right to sleep as I like; and for me, who am neither delicate 
nor difficult, it does very well; but this little pet, Oh! she must be 
treated tenderly, you see, she is so delicate, so fragile ; the least thing 
would hurt her.’ 

*** Would not one think she was the child of a prince! I love my 
children, but certainly I could not deprive myself of comforts for them. 
—Ah, well, Sir, you have had time to look at this room, I must go 
down—if it suits you for 50 francs, you shall have it, and I'll take the 
beans elsewhere.’ 

* * * * 

“ On concluding these words the Auvergnat drew the little girl to his 
bed, and embraced her tenderly; ‘ And I am blamed,’ he added, ‘ for 
buying her fine dolls.—Oh, but I let the world talk and do as I like, 
don’t 1, Zinzinette ?’ 
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‘The child smiled and said, ‘Oh, I take great care of my dolly ; 
she sleeps with me, and I'll make her a frock, for a lady in the house 
has promised me some very handsome pieces.’ 

“* Yes, yes; you are a good contriver, and everybody in the house 
loves you, except the porter, who never speaks to you but to say some- 
thing harsh ; but he sha’n’t abuse you neither, for | will break my pails 
over his back.’ 


M. Guerreville takes his leave of the house, giving all the 
money he had about him to the child, and goes down stairs, where 
the porter waited his descent. 


And the hand of the porter was still held out before M. Guerreville, 
but he, after trying his pockets, where he found nothing, put aside the arm 
which barred his passage, and quitted the house, saying,—‘ Ah, I am 
sorry, but I have nothing about me.’ M. Fourré remained an instant 
stupified with anger ; at length he struck his cap with his hand, crying, 
‘I am robbed, as in a wood ; was ever heard such meanness? a well- 
dressed man dare tell me has no money.—Fie, it is disgraceful !—Now 
that man,—after all, I believe he is an informer—a spy.’ ” 


M. Guerreville recognizes a former mistress, and the contrast 
of past memoirs in the two sexes is happily managed—the cold- 
ness of man, the ever-active fondness of woman. 


**¢ Pardon me, Madam, indeed I feel that I am far from amiable—I 
respond but ill to your friendship—but you know well I was always 
rather quick, impetuous. And since you saw me grief has so embittered 
my temper, that often for a word, for the least thing, I suffer myself to 
give way to emotions of anger, of impatience, for which I blush. Ah, 
my society is no longer agreeable. I am no longer that Edward whom 
you knew formerly, and time has altered my character even more 
than my features.’ ‘ Oh! you will always be to me the only man for 
whom my heart has ever throbbed. 1 do not think you changed. 
If you would smile again you would be still the same. You have 
had troubles,— poor dear friend! — but you did not confide them to 
me. The last time I met you, four years ago, you may recollect that I 
perceived a secret grief agitated you; and I then entreated you to con- 
fide your sorrows to me, but you rejected my consolation.’ ‘ It is because 
there are pains which no consolation can soften, and these—I think we 
ought to keep at the bottom of our heart.’ 

“* But, my God! what has happened to you then that is so cruel? is it 
reverse of fortune? Oh no, I know you well enough to be certain that 
such events would be supported by you with philosophy. You are a 
widower—and the death of your wife must have grieved you deeply, for 
T know that you loved her much, although you were guilty of numerous 
infidelities,—but men are privileged to unite love to inconstancy; it is a 
right they have arrogated to themselves, and which they use largely. 
In short, you loved your wife tenderly, but I think it is more than ten 
years since she died, and I have seen you since sad, but not desponding. 
You had a daughter, a daughter you adored, of whom you spoke to me 
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incessantly, Can any thing have happened to your dear Pauline?’ At 
the name of Pauline, the countenance of M. Guerreville changed, a dark 
cloud covered his brow, his looks sunk to the earth, and he murmured 
in an agitated voice, ‘ No, no, nothing has happened to my daughter, but 
she has not been with me for a long time—she is married.’ 

* * What, your daughter married, and you have consented to part from 
her?’ ‘ It was necessary, it was for her happiness.’ 

*** Where does she reside now?’ ‘Very far off, in Dauphiné’-—‘ And 
you’ —‘I am in Paris.’ 

«« * Have you no longer your fine estate near Orleans?’ ‘ Yes, but 
since my wife died and my daughter married, I wearied of it; this is 
the reason why | have travelled for some time—and now I am deter- 
mined to remain a little while in Paris.’ 

***Oh how glad I am to hear it. I hope you will come and see us; you 
will not live like a hermit, you will not fly from society ; and your god- 
daughter, your little Agathe, do you not wish to see, to embrace her! 
For my part I have often spoken to her of her godfather, poor little 
thing ; it is nearly twelve years since she has seen you. Oh yes, it is quite 
as long as that since you came to our house. Perhaps she would not know 
you, but I intend she shall come to-morrow and pay her respects to her 
godfather. My maid shall bring her to you, for my daughter never 
goes out alone. Do you permit it, Sir?’ 

“ © Certainly—and yet—your husband.’ ‘Oh, my husband—you 
well know it is not he who rules the house except his dinner. Besides, 
Monsieur Grillon is much attached to you; he will be delighted to see 
you again. He has often asked me if I had heard from you, and I shall 
please him much by telling him you are in Paris. Ah, give me your 
address, for it is still possible you may not come to see us; but at least 
I will send you my Agathe, | wish you te see how pretty she is; how 
much she is like her But, my God! what does this signify to you ? 
Ah these men, these men! they do not long continue amiable.’ 

**M. Guerreville drew from his pocket a card, on which was his name 
and address: he presented it to Madame Grillon, who put it into 
her bag, and pressed his hand, saying, ‘Agathe shall go and embrace 
her godfather. Then, Sir, in friendship to this dear child, you will 
perhaps condescend to come and see us sometimes.’ 

“They parted, the lady smiling ; M. Guerreville compelling himself 
to return her smile.” 

* » * . + * 











A second scene, somewhat similar, awaits him, as he goes into 
a shop to buy gloves. 


“ He enters ; a female is sitting alone at the counter. M. Guerreville 
scarcely looks at the dealer; he asks for gloves, and while they are 
sought for he sits before the counter. 

* The boxes were opened and examined; the dealer appeared quite 
agitated; she mixed men’s with women’s gloves, and confused the co- 
lours, because she never ceased looking at M. Guerreville, who paid no 
attention, and had already relapsed into meditation. 
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«These will perhaps suit you, Sir, was at last said in a trembling 
voice. M. Guerreville put out his hand, but felt it gently pressed, 
without any attempt at trying on the gloves; he raised his eyes towards 
the dealer. Their eyes met. 

*** Maria!’ cried M. Guerreville. ‘ Yes, Sir, yes, Maria. You came 
in then without knowing that this shop belonged to me.’ ” 

* ~ % “ « * 

“But have you no other consolation?’ Maria raised her head and 
gazed at M. Guerreville ; an expression of joy animated her features, 
and she cried, *‘ Ah, you have not then forgotten him. I wished to see 
if you would speak of him—if you still thought of him—that poor 
child—my idol—my treasure—my son! the Oh, but my God! 
tell me at least that you have some affection for him; that you wish to 
see him—to embrace him—tell me so, Sir, that I may know the sweetest 
pleasure of a mother—that my heart may again leap with joy! Oh yes! 
yes, you wish to see him: do you not.’ 

*** You may be assured I shall give the preference to this house. Here 
is my address; say to—to your son, that I am always at home till noon.’ 
* Oh I shall not forget it.’ 

** © Adieu Madame’ —‘ Adieu, Monsieur.’ 

““M. Guerreville exchanged another glance with the fair perfumer ; 
he then quitted the shop, and returned home, saying, ‘ Singular day— 
these are meetings which I did not expect.—Poor woman!—all this had 
passed away from my memory.’ ” 


The fair Agatha, his God-child, (a denomination adopted, we 
presume, to show the parent’s pious reverence for this gift of 
heaven) is an accomplished specimen of what we should have 
been tempted to send, with Cuvier, to its proper class, the board- 
ing-school; but in these times of ‘‘ Seminaries and Societies” 
such establishments are but fossil remains. ‘The young lady’s bio- 
graphy is given by herself with a clearness of detail that itself 
speaks volumes for its accuracy. ‘The happy father asks— 


** «Your parents have doubtless attended to your education?’ ‘ Oh! 
yes, godpapa, certainly I have been well taken care of, but I was re- 
moved from the first boarding-school where they put me, because we had 
hash every day for dinner,--I complained to mama, who mentioned to 
the under-governess that hash made me sick,—this lady told the mistress, 
who said that sbe should not alter the plans of the house for me,— 
mama thought this answer very impolite, and removed me to another 
school, where 1 was much better satisfied,—they had on week-days 
lentils and potatoes with beef,—now I do not much like potatoes, but 
delight in lentils, especially with oil,—but if you knew godpapa, how 
little oil they put in their salads at boarding-schools,—l really think 
they often put none at all,—and that is very bad for the stomach,—one 
of my friends ’ €Ts it long since you were removed from school ? 
‘Oh yes, eighteen months godpapa, papa and mama thought I knew 
quite enough—that 1 need not learn any more,’ ‘ What do you know 
then?’ ‘Oh godpapa I know how to sing a little, I can play on the 
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piano a little and draw a little, —‘ It seems that you know little of every 
thing.’ ‘ Yes godpapa and besides—I dance very well,—Oh I dearly love 
dancing, mama likewise loves dancing, at the ball we are partners, and 





mama says we are always taken for sisters, 


This lucid narrative, whether satisfactory or not to the father, 
will be more than satisfactory to our readers. We return to 
Zizine, who had been taken into a rich family consisting of a young 
lady of sixteen and her grandmother, as a sort of living pet-doll 
for the former, who was attached to her with girlish fondness. 
Stephanie, however, goes to a ball for the first time and there 
falls in love; she returns late and goes to bed to dream of her 
lover :— 

“ The next day the little Zizine watched till her young protectress 
waked ; the child during their absence had dressed her doll exactly as 
Stephanie was dressed for the ball ; ; she thought to cause an agreeable 
surprise to her kind friend, and, seated near the bed, holding her beau- 
tiful doll in her Jap, she waited in silence till Stephanie should open her 
eyes. The happy moment at length arrived, the young girl murmured 
something ; Zizine ran to embrace her, then showed her the doll, say- 
ing—Look, see how gay and fine you were yesterday. Stephanie 
smiled, but she did not laugh, as she usually did when playing with her 
little pet : she seemed even to look at the doll with indifference. Ste- 
phanie while dressing told Zizine all that had happened the night before 
at the ball; and during the whole day she could talk of nothing else ; 
but when Zizine proposed to play with the doll, Stephanie refused, ac- 
knowledging that it would not amuse her; and little Zizine in asto- 
nishment exclaimed, but—it amused you so much yesterday! Yes— 
yesterday—murmured Stephanie, in a meditative tone. For the child, 
yesterday was but the distance of one day: for the young lady, it was no 
longer any thing but the vague memory of a former life,” 


A common sensation is happily though slightly sketched— 

** One day without any precise cause M. Guerreville felt himself 
more low-spirited and melancholy than usual: not feeling courage to go 
out, his heart oppressed and almost bursting with tears, he remained at 
home sitting near a table, his head resting on his hand, he questioned 
himself whence could arise this increased weight of vexation and sorrow. 
And yet on this day the sky was clear and bright ; the sun was not con- 
cealed by a single cloud.” 


The feelings of a mother’s long and hidden tenderness, is beau- 
tiful, though slight, and given but with a single touch :— 

In pronouncing these words a bitter smile crossed the lips of the fair 
perfumer, who added, with a sigh-—‘ And doubtless it likewise was a 
myrtle that this young person offered to M. Guerreville ? 

“* Yes, mother, we had each the same shrub; M. Guerreville gave his 
god-daughter a little pocketbook, and to me these tablets, which ure 
— elegant—see, here they are ; dear mother,—I have not yet opened 
them,’ 
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“* Marie took the tablets, drew out the pencil which fastened them, and 
a bank-note fell out and fluttered on the counter. ‘A thousand francs,’ 
exclaimed Julius, examining the note; and a bright look of pleasure 
passed over his features—though he turned directly after to his mother, 
saying, ‘ But may I accept so considerable a gift ?’ ‘ Yes, my son, answered 
Marie ; casting down her eyes. Yes, for in refusing, you might dis- 
please M. Guerreville, and you must be careful to preserve his friendship.’ 

“ Julius then took the bank note and enclosed it in his tablets, which 
he seemed never weary of admiring ; in a few moments his mother said 
in a faultering voice, ‘ And did M. Guerreville embrace you?’ No 
mother ; and I did not dare to embrace him, although I longed to do so.’ 

‘* «Not a single caress !" said Marie to herself turning away to conceal 


her tears. ‘ Ah ! that would have been more precious than all his money.’ ” 
. + * * 


There is much truth and propriety in the following :— 


*¢ © How is it that the offspring of unhallowed love, of intrigue, and mys- 
tery, are viewed by us with indifference, while we cherish the children of 
our marriage, although love has frequently little connexion with their 
birth? Is it that the first remind us of a fault or weakness which we 
would gladly forget ? 

“ «No, my dear Guerreville; but it is, I think, because the heart ex- 
pands only to those who give us the sweet Name of Father. Yes, my 
friend, this name which demands from us both love and protection, 
awakes in our soul the most tender sentiments of nature.” 


The lover of Stephanie, meditating designs against her unsus- 
picious innocence, contrives to send Zizine out of the house in 
his cabriolet with his servant. She accidentally returns just in 
time to her benefactress , and the disappointed young man vents 
his rage on his servant, 


“ He is seated in his cabriolet, and his servant, trembling at his side, 
tries in vain to justify himself :— 

**« You are a fool, an idiot,’ said Emile; ‘I had given you my in- 
structions ; you ought to have detained the little brat by any means what- 
ever, any contrivances. You ought not to have brought her back to 
Madame Dolbert’s for two hours at least,—and after just twenty minutes 
the whelp reappears ! ’"— 

** «Surely, er it is not my fault that we met the father of 

*** You should not have stopped.’ 

***T must then have crushed this man, who hung at my horse’s heels.’ 

*** You should have obeyed me before every thing.’ 

“ ¢ But, Sir P 

“« That’s enough; 1 dismiss you ; you are no longer in my service.’ 

‘When he reached home, Emile retired to the most remote apart- 
ment, and there abandoned himself again to his passion. He broke and 
destroyed every thing that fell under his hands. Valuable furniture, 
splendid vases, a crowd of pretty trifles which are invented to adorn the 
apartments of the rich, are ground and trampled under the feet of this 
impetuous man, who had never met with resistance to his inclina- 
tions, and who, for the first time, was unable to indulge these, Like 
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a spoilt child, who quarrels with and destroys his playthings when he 
meets with opposition to his will, Emile avenges himself on every thing 
round him; for men are but children of a larger growth, especially 
when they have been spoiled by fortune. 

“* But for the return of this little imp, Stephanie would have been 
mine,’ said Emile, throwing himself quite exhausted on a sofa; ‘ she was 
mine, this lovely, innocent, and loving girl! how beautiful in her sup- 
plication !—-And a child bas destroyed all my hopes, has placed an ob- 
stacle to my happiness—a child—the daughter of a water-bearer—has 
placed herself in my way '!—I, Emile Delaberge ;—I, who have wealth 
to gratify my passions :—I, who since I have been of an age to feel 
them, have met no resistance in scattering with profusion this gold upon 
some, and lavishing oaths to others. It is a child that stops me, pre- 
vents me from being happy; for what can I do now? Stephanie sees 
her danger; she will henceforth be on her guard. Cursed Zizine—I 
hated her already.—Ah! I hate her now still more—if it’s possible ! 
Why can I not break her like this glass ?? And the hand of Emile struck 
forcibly a glass placed on a table near him. ‘The glass broke, but the 
hand that struck it received a large cut; the blood flowed; Emile 
paused, blushing for his conduct :—he wrapped the wound in his hand- 
kerchief, and looking round him said, ‘ How absurd I am! What a 
mess! Shall I never know how to command myself! I am more than 
thirty years old, and for these twelve years past how much folly! how 
many faults! Is it not time to pause.’ Emile remained long absorbed 
in his reflections ; they were not cheerful, for bis brow darkened, his 
eyes became fixed and gloomy, his respiration short and oppressed. 
Who could have recognized him the as brilliant and splendid, the admi- 
ration of drawing-rooms, and the envy of his associates.” 


M. Guerreville of course is the grandfather of Zizine; her 
mother being the lost Pauline, her father, Emile De la Berge. 
Driven to despair of Stephanie by other means, he proposes mar- 
riage; and M. Guerreville calling to see his grandchild, recog- 
nizes the seducer of his daughter just as the parties are going to 
church. He strikes Emile, fights, and is dangerously wounded ; 
the marriage is broken off. And hence occurs a catastrophe pos- 
sible only in France. The water-carrier, furious at his patron’s 
disaster, waylays Emile in his daring scheme to steal into the 
chamber of Stephanie. He offers two cudgels to his antagonist, 
who, however is armed; they fight with his pistols, and Emile is 
killed by Jean. 

This mode of vicarious duelling, which in England has of late 
justly excited so much ridicule and disgust at the attempts made 
to introduce or restore it, is far from being unusual in France; 
and as every man there is a gentleman, and has in consequence a 
right to some other man’s life whenever he chooses to take it, 
and whenever he is desirous of adding to his proper stock of satis- 
faction, and this without the slightest regard to difference of sta- 
tion, it is not wonderful that the extreme of amenity in common 
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intercourse, is kept up on the one hand by the extreme of strict- 
ness on the other. We have known English officers of some 
standing in the army receive a cartel from a Frenchman in the 
ranks ; ‘and were ourselves once favoured with an offer of being 
run through the body incontinent by a gentleman in blouse, who 
drove a cart; but, like inglorious Argives, we declined this emi- 
nent satisfaction in favour of a prior engagement, to dinner with 
another friend, resisting the temptation of the second invitation 
from sincere regard for our readers. 

It may be a fair question whether this facility of redress has 
not been influential on the tone of French society in every class ; 
and whether the rough Englishman, with his promptitude of fist, 
would not, if admitted to an equal advantage with the Gaul, feel 
the moral influence of the small sword and ‘the bullet as principles 
in ethics, without requiring their physical development and opera- 
tion to set at rest any bilious irregularity of his intestinal functions. 
A mathematical demonstration of the peculiar properties of these 
instruments of science would create a lively interest with our po- 
pular Institutes, and greatly edify the members by their practical 
application to any given point in Mechanics; the triangle of the 
one, and the circle of the other, satisfactorily attesting the curious 
felicity of their selection by our ancestors as the emblems of 
eternity. 

Yet the case is better for them as it is, since evidently, from 
recent instances, none but a man of a certain rank has a title to 
“ benefit of clergy ;” which in such predicaments is exerted, not 
to save its object's life, but to reproach his safety when the danger 
is over, Late illustrations of this active care for the spirit in 
preference over the flesh of the delinquents, whilst they evince 
that our pastors conscientiously confine themselves to the “ cure 
of souls,” in their special vocation, yet have created certain un- 
easy suspicions in our minds, whether it would not be better for 
one of the privileged class to take at once his quietus from the 
evils of this mortal life, than, by persisting in retaining it, subject 
himself to stand as a quaintain, exposed to the united assaults of 
those spiritual champions immediately afterwards. “ Massa,” ob- 
jected the negro, “ if you preachee, preachee ; if you tloggee, 
floggee; but no preachee and floggee too.” It is hard for a gen- 
tleman accustomed to good hours, and who has to rise at six in 
the morning to fight, if he i is to sit up all night to study theology. 
We are by uo means sure that this was the express meaning of 
the clause admitting to “ benefit of clergy,” but if so there can be 
no difficulty in understanding why reading, and writing too, were 
indispensable for its attainment. 

But as it would be better to prevent a crime than to punish 
it, might not the legislature organize a spiritual ‘“ Preventive 
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Service” to this especial end—and divide it into two classes? At 
present, as a noble marquess insists, a man refusing to fight may be 
horsewhipped; but he might boldly refuse the first if provided 
with a proxy for the second, and allowed to name an obliging 
spiritual friend and pastor, to whom it could do no possible in- 
jury. The regular parish clergy have enough to do as it is, but 
numbers would come forward spontaneously no doubt, for we 
hear of thirty-six volunteers in one case. 

The ordination of the second class should be for the purpose 
of preventing the sin before it is committed; instead of after, as 
at present. In this case the charge of having committed a crime 
to-morrow, would be novel and effective. Or if a member of the 
House of Peers has actually gone out, since he is beyond recall, 
why not lecture the others instead? We grieve to find that the 
Commons are not likely to benefit in any shape. Inferior parties, 
and challengers, have no need of improvement—they are, ipso 
facto, exemplary Christians. So also are all persons accepting 
challenges, from the shepherd David, who killed Goliah in a duel, 
up to the rank of viscount. Dukes also are exempt by their sta- 
tion, and perhaps their eldest sons. We would recommend the 
taking out a license for gentlemen going out to shoot their friends, 
the same as for other wild-brutes and birds, 

So hopeful a system we should trust to see soon extended to 
other sins, which there is no reason should escape any more than 
this. ‘The little peccadilloes to which flesh is heir, and which, 
like the former, are strongly recommended by the authority of 
David,—Why should they be uncultivated? Why should the 
‘¢ Preventive Service” hesitate to denounce the contraband amia- 
bilities of Peer, or Peeress, to their face? Why not lecture the 
wife for the husband, the husband for the wife meditating such 
evil doings? Why not approach and save the intended delin- 
quents, in the very crisis of their perdition? When, too, a single 
lecture would economize the virtues of both, and their own labour. 

Why indeed not publicly address such parties even now? pro- 
vided always the victims be of a rank to give a chance of desired 
notoriety to the lecturer. Such selections could not be more 
invidious than the recent. Why not come to face, to point Thou 
art the Man, or the Woman? ‘There is Nathan’s example for 
this at least, though he came a little too late. But our monitorial 
peripatetics are, we fear, as unlike to Nathan the Prophet as 
to “ Nathan the Wise.” 
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Art. [X.— Lexique Roman, ou Dictionnare de la Langue des Troubadours, 
comparée avec les autres Langues de l'Europe Latine. Par M. Ray- 
nouard. ‘Tome Premier. Royal 8vo. Paris, 1838. 


Ow a former occasion we noticed the second volume (the first in order 
of publication) of this most important work. The volume then reviewed 
contained the commencement of the Dictionary of the Old Provengal 
Language, extending through the three first letters of the alphabet; and, 
considering how little had been hitherto done towards such an under- 
taking, we feel ourselves justified in saying that it is the most perfect 
work of the kind ever produced. Nobody can lament the loss of Ray- 
nouard more than ourselves; but it is some consolation to find that he 
had left the work of the greater part of his life in such a condition as, 
by the care of M. Just Paquet, his heir, we may expect ere long to see 
it complete on our shelves. 

The present volume, with the exception of an introductory résumé of 
the Grammar of the Neo-Latin tongues, consists of a large body of 
ancient Provencal poetry, and contains the most important documents 
of that language. An idea may be formed of the extent of this collec- 
tion from the circumstance that one of the poems which it contains, the 
Romance of Jaufre, printed closely in double columns, consists of up- 
wards of nine thousand lines. 

The study of the Provencal language is one of the utmost importance 
in its bearing upon that of the other modern languages that have sprung 
out of the wreck of the Latin. It forms, in a peculiar manner, the 
connecting link between the pure language of Rome and its several 
descendants. The antiquity of the form of a language does not always 
depend on its position or its date. At the present day, the Spanish is 
older in form—advances nearer to the original Latin—than the Italian, 
which we might have supposed to have been the elder by its position. 
In the thirteenth century, to judge by the documents which remain, the 
Anglo-Norman language was older in form than the French of the 
twelfth century, although doubtlessly the latter had preceded it in the 
date of its formation. And so, to judge by all the monuments which 
remain, the Provencal, at the earliest period when its monuments are 
abundant, was much older in form than the Italian, or the Spanish, or 
the Anglo-Norman, or any other Neo-Latin tongue, and consequently 
in the stream of derivation it holds the first place after the parent lan- 
guage. It is thus necessary, for the explanation of many anomalies 
and variations in the others, which would otherwise seem altogether 
without reason. 

The literature, however, of Provenge, does not occupy the same posi- 
tion with regard to that of the other people of the middle ages, as does 
its language. It neither forms a link between the Latin literature, and 
the French and Anglo-Norman; nor does it furnish us with the rude 
model of that which was spread throughout Europe in the thirteenth 
century. On the contrary, so early as the eleventh century, we find 
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the literature of the south of France exhibiting that gay lightness of 
character, that chivalrous form of gallantry, shaded off with the richest 
tints of gothic imagery, that high degree of refinement, which did not 
appear elsewhere till several ages later. It is a literature which, at 
that remote period, was peculiar in its kind. 

Whether we turn to the early literature of France, of Germany, or 
of England, we find each going through regular gradatidns. First come 
the old romances, whose groundwork were still older legends of the 
purely national traditions—then come, later in relative formation, though 
often partly contemporary in their form with the preceding, the long, 
heavy, religious poems, and the saints’ legends; these are followed, 
more or less immediately according to historical circumstances, by the 
poetry of a stirring and, in some measure, refined society, when the 
solemn chivalry of the heroic age, employed in feats of wild warfare, or 
dreaming in the mead-hall over the memory of deeds which had been 
perpetrated, and its successor, the period when medieval superstition 
ruled paramount over all, have both given place to the din and intrigue 
of political strife. ‘Then, the spirit which has been infused into party 
song and satire, perpetuates itself in amorous chaunts, and finds its way 
into the whole body of the national literature. Every thing is moving 
and animated. The poet is neither the dependent bard who touched 
the strings of his harp at the festival, nor the cloistered monk ; but the 
prince, the partizan, or the courtier. 

When we turn, however, to the literature of Provence, we find a 
singular anomaly. We there fall at once upon the third of these pe- 
riods, without any traces of the steps which in other countries led to it. 
In fact the national literature there appears not to have gone through 
the same gradations. There are no signs of the ages of romances, and 
religious poems, and metrical chronicles, but from the first we meet 
with songs and satires in their most refined shape ; they are indeed the 
only purely original productions in the language. The romances and 
saints’ legends are evidently adventitious, and of a later date ; and the 
only metrical chronicle, that of the war of the Albigenses, by William 
of Tudela, was apparently produced in adoption of a faction which had 
long existed in the north. We may also observe that the romances and 
saints’ legends are generally not written in pure Provengal, but ina 
northern dialect, and are the alteration of works of a still more northern 
origin to suit that dialect, perhaps in many cases by the scribe who 
wrote the manuscript in which they occur. So we find the originals 
of the romances of Fierabras, and Gerard of Rousillon, in the same 
words, allowing for various readings incident to manuscripts, in the 
northern French of the thirteenth century. And there can be little 
doubt, from their subjects, that the other three given by Raynouard 
once existed in the same form. 

In the present volume Raynouard has published, in addition to the 
extensive collection given in his former Choix, a large number of songs, 
servientes, tensons, &c., by no less than fifty different poets, many of 
them distinguished warriors and lofty barons, who flourished at different 
periods from the eleventh century to the fifteenth. If we inquire the 
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reason of this strong characteristic of the literature of Provenge, we 
may perhaps find it explained by the supposition, that the population of 
the south was in its composition more Roman—that the mixture of 
northerns was not sufficient to engraft upon it those old traditions, which 
they carried into other parts,—and that it did not possess in the same 
way a line of monarchs who prided themselves upon their descent in a 
direct line from the old fabulous genealogies, which was the cause that 
no indigenal romantic cycles existed there; but that the literature of 
the country sprang up under the political circumstances, which in other 
countries only produced a change in its character. Be this as it may, 
the Provencal songs belong to a class of medieval literature, which is 
most valuable on account of its intrinsic beauty; they are natural and 
original, full of life and vigour, and distinguished by a playful variety 
of rhyme and measure. The saints’ legends in every language are dull 
and uninteresting ; the French romances, with a few exceptions, are 
devoid of taste, trifling, and tiresome ; but the songs, which have pre- 
served to us the pure and ancient langue d’oc, are always elegant and 
pleasing. 

Besides the whole or abstracts (with long extracts) of five metrical 
romances, andthe collection of songs just mentioned, the volume, whose 
title stands at the head of our article, contains an abstract of William 
of Tudela’s Metrical History of the War against the Albigenses (since 
published entire by M. Farinel), and lengthy extracts from various other 
poems, such as the Breviary of Love, a long philosophical and theolo- 
gical poem; a moral poem, entitled The Book of Seneca ; the Life of 
St. Enimia; a poem on the Four Cardinal Virtues ; the Lives of St. 
Trophimus, St. Honoratus, and St. Alexis ; and metrical versions of the 


Apochryphal books of Nichodemus and The Infancy. 
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MUSIC ABROAD AND AT HOME. 





Beneat.—A gentleman in the H. I. C. Service is employing his 
leisure in collecting original Indian airs, which he intends publishing 
with notes on the manners of the ancient poet-musicians. This is a 
subject teeming with unexplored matter, and will, we hope, attract the 
attention it deserves. From India we derive the custom of criers or 
heralds, who precede warriors or princes reciting their qualities. ‘The 
great Garus never appear in public without the utmost degree of pomp. 
Several bands of musicians precede them, playing on all the instruments 
of the country. Some of their officers take the lead, singing odes in 
their praise. The custom of having criers on such solemnities to make 
their proclamation of praise before all great personages when they ap- 
pear in public, is common throughout all India. They repeat with a 
loud voice or sing the renown of their masters, with a long display of 
their illustrious birth, exalted rank, unbounded power and high vir- 
tues.” —See Dubois’ Description of People of India, p. 68. 


Mapripv.—The Spaniards laugh at the ideas of painters or travellers, 
when speaking or delineating Spanish customs, intreducing the Fan- 
dango and the Bolero; these dances being scarcely known in Spain. 
They are as much forgotten as the Minuet and Gavotte are in England. 
The Domino noir has been produced, but it has been arranged as a mu- 
sical comedy by Ventura de la Vega, and bears the title “ La Seganda 
Dama duende.” Spohr has fallen into two errors, viz. first, in giving the 
Bolero as a dance at the king’s ball, and secondly, there has been no 
instance where the doors of the palace have been opened for a masked 
ball. The “ Riego Hymn” has become the national anthem since the 
change in political affairs. 


Paris.—Paer has left an unfinished opera, entitled “Olind and 
Sofronie ;” the two first acts are perfected. The new opera by Helevy, 
entitled ‘* The Sheriff,” will shortly be produced in this capital. Mey- 
erbeer’s “‘ Hugonotts” has been performed upwards of one hundred 
nights. ‘The celebrated violoncellist, Batta, will shortly leave Paris on 
a musical tour through Germany. 


Normanpy.—In order to preserve the memory of their songs, the 
Normans employed characters called runstabach; these are the Runic 
letters, and to them were joined those which Ethicus had previously 
invented, and for which St. Jerome had furnished the signs. 

(See Chateaubriand Sketches.) 

We have been informed by an Amateur, that a MS. is in existence 
at Rouen containing some of these ancient Norman Melodies, which 
have never yet been given to the public in a printed form. There are 
other Musical Curiosities of a similar kind worth the search. 
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In the Harleian MSS. No. 1717, is a song or canticle, set to music, 
upon the advantage of the Crusade, by Benoit, the Norman Minstrel. 
It escaped the notice of Dr. Burney and Wharton. 


Potanp.—There are no native composers of celebrity in Poland, and 
but one new opera was produced during the whole of last year. The 
representations in the chief ‘Theatre during the year were 191; and at 
the Teatr Rozmailosci 211, twenty-two new pieces were produced, prin- 
cipally tragedies. laskinski bas recently published six volumes of dra- 
matic pieces in Polish, the series will be completed in fifteen volumes, 
and contain seventy favourite dramas. 


Gorna.—The new Theatre is now completed, and will shortly be 
opened for operatic performances. 


Brunswick.—A Musical Festival was held in this town on the 16th 
August, the choir comprised upwards of 300 singers. The only novelty 
produced was a cantate by Liebau of Quedlingburg, which is described 
as very beautiful and pleasing. 


SauzpurGc.—Ole Bull gave a brilliant concert on I 1th July, the pro- 
ceeds of which were added to the fund for building a monument to 
Mozart. 


Suasia.—One of the most interesting spectacles took place at Bibe- 
rach on the 15th July, the day appointed for the celebration of a great 
singing festival, to which more than 1000 singers were invited. Thirty- 
four singing clubs from Wirtemberg and Bavaria contributed to this 
fete, and entered the little town attended by a band of music, and in 
carriages decorated with flags and flowers. The houses in the town 
were similarly decorated, and the residences of the poet Wieland, and 
the composer Knecht, bore emblematical inscriptions. At one o'clock 
they assembled in the market place, and sang several national airs. The 
afternoon and evenings performances, which would have been equally 
brilliant, were entirely suspended by most violent storms of rain, thunder 
and lightning. 

Pesta.—Ole Bull lately purchased a very beautiful Cremona violin 
for 4000 francs, (166/.) in the inside it bears the following inscription: 
** Antonius Stradivarius Cremonensis, faciebat anno 1637.” 


Bertin.—The Bayaderes have been performing at the principal 
Theatre with great eclat; and have consequently been the general theme 
of conversation. At Humboldt’s suggestion, they visited professor Bopp, 
the celebrated oriental scholar, but their corrupted dialect was so totally 
different from the Sanscrit known by the learned professor, that conver- 
sation with them in their own tongue, was impossible. 


Drespen.—The great attraction of the summer has been Signora 
Ungher ; her performances in Donnizitti's ‘‘ Anna Bolena,” and Bellini’s 
“ Norma,” bave excited the greatest admiration and surprise. She has 
left for Trieste, where she is engaged for the autumn. 


Vienna.—A host of musical talent has visited this capital, at one time 
there were young Mozart, F. Schubert, and Goethe’s uncle Walther von 
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Goethe, who has been engaged in the composition of an opera to be 
brought out in this town.  Taglioni appeared for ten nights. The 
“ Daughter of the Danube” was produced for her, but Adams’ music 
was so much complained of, as well as the whole arrangement of the 
ballet, (particularly the inappropriate dresses) that it was withdrawn 
for the “ Sy/ph,” which met with enthusiastic applause. Mayerbeer’s 
“* Hugonotts” has also been produced under the title of “‘ Die Ghibelli- 
nen vor Pisa,” and has been enthusiastically received. 


Iraty.—During the present year, eight new operas have already been 
produced. Of these, five were composed at Naples, two at Venice, 
and one at Genoa, but only one from this number can be said to have 
fully succeeded, viz. ‘Ciarlatain,” by Cammerano, a new composer. 
Among the new prima donnas, the following have been eminently suc- 
cessful; Streponi, Gabussi, Frezzolini, and Boldrini. 


Messina.—The Prince Brancaforte has erected an immense organ 
upon a hill in his park near this city, which is supplied with wind by a 
windmill, and can be distinctly heard two or three miles distant. 


Genoa.—The new opera by Pietro Combi, entitled “ Ginevra di 
Moureale,” was brought forward at the Great Theatre, but, with the 
exception of two or three pieces, found but little favour. 


Mi1an.—Miss Kemble has been performing in Donizetti’s “ Lucia de 


Lammermoor” with great applause. A Mademoiselle Agnes Schebest 
has made a successful debit as Romeo. 


Naptes.—The extreme and unusual heat of the weather, during the 
spring and summer, has had a considerable effect upon the Theatres 
throughout Italy, they have been less visited. Rossini is still here, and 
engaged in writing a new opera for the Theatre S. Carlo, under the 
title of “ Johann Von Montferrat.” The libretto is by Ludwig Guar- 


niccioli. Paganini is at Nismes, he continues in a very weak state, his 
voice is scarcely audible. 


Botoena.—The chief attractions of the summer have been the two 
sisters, Manzocchi, Almerinda and Eliza, and Dagnini, the new tenor. 
Mercadante, the composer, brought forward his opera “ Elena di Feltre,” 
which found so little favour in Genoa and Naples; here it was received 
with tumultuous applause. Frezzolini, the prima donna, succeeded in 
enrapturing the audience, and has since performed with equal success in 
Donizetti’s ** Lucia di Lammermoor.” The celebrated tenor, Antonio 
Poggi, has been appointed singer to the Emperor of Austria. F. Sam- 


pieri the composer has been elected honorary member of the Philhar- 
monic at Florence. 


Crere.—A late traveller mentions a “ Sarcophagus at Arva in Crete. 
Sculptured on it one of the figures is a Bacchante playing on a T'ympa- 
num, an instrument common to the rites of both Dionysius and Rhea, 
and said by Euripides to have been an invention of the Corybantes.* 





* Priests of Cybell or Rhea, the wife of Saturn, 
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It was made of an animal’s skin stretched on a hoop like the cymbal, it 
was unknown to Homer’s age, when the usage even of that earlier in- 
vention the flute, was confined to the Phrygiary, to whom its discovery 
is usually assigned, and who are said first to have employed it in the 
celebration of their mystic rites.” —Pashley’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 3. 

This is a much more likely origin of the drum than that given by most 
of the Musical Historians. 

Cretan Dance.—The dance and its accompanying song were com- 
menced, The cyclic chorus exhibited, consisted of six women and as 
many men, each of whom held the band of his neighbour. ‘The cory- 
phoeus favoured us by singing various poetical effusions as they danced. 

It requires no great imaginative power to regard these dances of 
Cretan youths and maidens, as an image which still preserves some of 
the chief features of the Cnossian chorus of 3000 years ago. As songs 
are now sung by the peasants on these occasions, so, in ancient times, 
there was a hyporchem or ballad, with which the Cretans more than all 
other Greeks delighted to accompany their motious in the dance. (See 
a specimen of the songs.)—Pashley’s Travels in Crete, vol. i. p. 246. 

While on the subject of Ancient Musical Instruments, we may men- 
tion that Dr. Burney, in his notice of Hebrew music, hazards the asser- 
tion that ‘“‘ we have no authentic account of any nation, except the 
Egyptians, where music had been cultivated so early as the days of 
David and Solomon; the Greeks at that time having hardly invented 
their rudest instruments.”—Vol. i. p. 255. 

But in a notice of Arabian music, (Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 
39, p. 108,) Thirty Musical Instruments are enumerated as invented by 
them. A late traveller alleges that the Bagpipe is unquestionably of 
Arabic origin. There are several treatises extant upon music by 
Arabian writers,} much older than the days of Solomon, proving incon- 
testibly that the art, and even the science, was well understood by this 
extraordinary people. 


Lonpon.—The period during which the Opera, Covent Garden, and 
Drury Lane Theatres remain closed, is always an interval devoid of in- 
terest. For as regards this metropolis, if we except the talent which 
Webster has drawn around him at the Haymarket, we might say the 
theatrical as well as musical talent were all out of town; but cheering 
prospects are before us. 

Covent Garden has been entirely re-embellished, and the boxes hung 
with superb draperies. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews, the lessees, 
have engaged a very talented company, including Farren, Keeley, and 
many excellent comedians. The theatre opened on the 30th, with 
Shakspeare’s comedy of ‘‘ Love’s Labour Lost.” A long list of novelties 
are in active preparation, including a drama by Sheridan Knowles. 

Drury Lane has not been bebind its rival either in re-decoration or 
engagement of talent. Mr. W. J. Hammond has shown great judg- 


+ The work by Al Farabi (called the Arabian Orpheus) treating on the principles 
of the Art or Elements of Music, and the Kitab al Aguni, or great Collection of Songs, 
by Abulfaraji, a. p. 1226, are in the Library of the Escurial. 
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ment in securing the services of Macready and Ellen Faucit, as well as 
in engaging James Wallack. The theatre will be opened with a new 
piece of Douglas Jerrold’s on the 16th (October) instant. 

The Haymarket continues to draw crowded houses with the “ Lady 
of Lyons,” and we hear a new play by Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer is in 
course of preparation. 

The St. James’s Theatre has been taken by Balfe in conjunction 
with Mr. Bunn, for the production of musical entertainments, and we 
have no doubt they will succeed. 

The Adelphi opened its doors for the winter season on the 30th, with 
several attractive pieces. 

The Promenade Concerts a la Musard will be shortly resumed at the 
English Opera House, which has again closed after a very short and un- 
successful career. ‘These concerts will possess all the principal musical 


talent which so distinguished them last year, when Willy Harper, Negri, _ 


Richardson, and Baumann, drew such crowded houses. We are con- 
fident they will be rewarded with similar success. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society at Exeter Hall will recommence their 
performances on the 4th instant with “ Judas Maccabeus.” We can cor- 
dially recommend this Society as one of the best conducted and well re- 
gulated in London, the low price of the admission tickets will always 
ensure a full attendance. 

Society of Female Vocalists,—Her Majesty Queen Victoria has in the 
most gracious manner sent a donation of twenty pounds in aid of the 
gradually increasing fund of this praiseworthy association, which, as it 
includes nearly all the principal female vocalists who have so frequently 
administered to the gratification of the musical public, deserves, and we 
trust will receive abundant assistance from the nobility and wealthy 
amateurs. 

The closing of the concert season enables us to bestow a few words 
upon the present state of music in England, interesting alike to the 
singer, composer, and amateur. In the first place, then, what is the pa- 
tronage to be expected by the cultivated English musician, be he singer, 
composer, or performer? Royalty affords none. The nobility and gentry 
(with the exception of Earl Grosvenor, and one or two other families of 
distinction) none. The mania is for every thing foreign. Although we 
have the works of Purcell, Arne, Shield, Percy, Dibdin, Bishop, Call- 
cot, Barnett, &c. &c., long the boast of musicians as men who adorned 
by their works the country of their birth,—here, this season, have any 
of them been heard ?—Echo answers, Where ? 

Although we have at this moment as much talent in England as there 
is existing on the continent, with this only difference,—with them all 
the diamonds are polished and becomingly set, eagerly sought after, and 
appreciated ; with us, “many a gem of purest ray serene”’ finds no lapi- 
dary to polish its roughness, make the most of its brilliancy, or introduce 
it as a jewele of worthe to those who could estimate its value. While 
this is the case, atid foreigners alone are patronized by the higher classes, 
real English music must sink (but most undeservedly) in public esti- 
mation. 
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“As Music, which I apprehend had the precedence of poetry as a 
human invention, was regulated by certain principles of art, when words 
came to be adapted, these latter would of course be likewise regulated 
by similar principles. The measured cadences, therefore, of musical ex- 
pression may be presumed to have first suggested the idea of metrical 
harmony, and to have evolved the elements out of which every order of 
verse subsequently derived its existence. But Poetry, as it improved and 
ripened towards maturity, rose above the trammels in which Music had 
originally shackled it, and becoming disassociated from its parent art, 

sprang up and ramified into an almost endless variety of production, 
leaving all other mental processes at an immeasurable distance behind it, 

and becoming a universal agent of the purest mental enjoyment.” 

This extract is from a work lately published, entitled, ‘* The Poetry of 
the Pentateuch, by the Rev. Hobart Caunter, B.D.,” which treats of the 
beauty and sublimity of the poetry of the five books of Moses: it well 
deserves a place in the library of all who bave yet to learn where to 
search for the highest class of poetical inspiration. ‘The observations 
upon primeval music, interspersed among the first two or three chapters, 
evince the reverend author's appreciation of, and power over the subject, 
and will very greatly interest the educated musician, who observes his art, 
in the only way it ought ever to be viewed—with a poetical eye. 

Reminiscences of Handel ; The Duke of Chandos, Powell, and the Har- 
monious Blacksmith. By Richard Clark, fol. London, 1836.—* Milton, 
Michael Angelo, and Handel: belong to the same order of minds; the 
same imaginative powers, the same sensibility, are only operating with 
different materials.” —This brief tribute to the gigantic composer by a 
well known writer (D’Israeli), sums up in few words the causes that 
occasioned such extraordinary effects in the musical productions of this 
child of genius. Every particular, however apparently trivial in the life 
of Handel, must continue to interest musicians, and we therefore bave 
to thank Mr. Clark for his acceptable contribution; which, with his 
usual enthusiasm in such matters, he has printed at his own expense for 
private circulation among his friends. Respecting the origin of the air 
in Handel's lessons, known by the name of “ Zhe Harmonious Black- 
smith,” when the composer was at Cannons (the seat of the Duke of 
Chandos) near Edgeware, he was one day overtaken by a heavy shower 
of rain, from which he took shelter in a blacksmith’s shop by the road 
side.* The industrious occupant was beating iron on the anvil, and 
singing at his work. The varying sounds of the hammer falling on 
the metal, mingling with the rude tones of the man’s voice, suggested to 
Handel the feeling and character of this melody, a simple speaking air, 
replete 

With image, music, sentiment, and thought, 

Never to die. 
There is a clever lithographic engraving of Whitchurch (Cannons) where 
Handel presided at the organ, and a copy of the composer's will. While 
on this subject, we may remark that there is no well-written and popular 


* This shed has been for some years past the abattoir of a butcher! “ To what base 
uses may we not return, Horatio!” 
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life of the immortal composer to be had. The memoirs of Smith, his 
amanuensis, 8vo. 1760, are rather scarce; but from these, Hawkins, 
Burney, Archdeacon Coxe, Life of Handel, and one or two other sources 
easily attainable, a cheap and condensed memoir might be made, including 
the opinions of various writers upon his works, that would form a pleasing 
volume for the younger students. ‘The following anecdote may perhaps 
not be so generally known. 

While Marylebone Gardens were flourishing about the year 1738, the 
enchanting music of Handel, and probably of Arne, was often heard 
from the orchestra there. One evening, as my grandfather and Handel 
were walking together, a new piece was struck up bythe band. “Gome, 
Mr. Vontaine!” said Handel, “ let us zit down and listen to this biece ; 
I want to know your opinion of it.” Down they sat, and after some time 
the old parson, turning to his companion, said, “It is not worth listen- 
ing to—its very poor stuff.” ‘You are righd, Mr. Vontaine: it is 
very boor stuff—I thoughd zo myzelf when I vinished it.” The old gen- 
tleman being taken by surprise, was beginning to apologise ; but Handel 
assured him there was no necessity: that the music was really bad, 
having been composed hastily, and his time for the production limited ; 
and that the opinion was as correct as it was honest.—See “ Letter from 
Norrison Scatcherd, p. 502, in Hone’s Year Book.” 

Belshazzar’s Feast, an oratorio, by J. H. Griesbach.—This subject has 
been set by Handel, but as a whole it was never so successful as some of 
his other works. Mr. Griesbach is a sound and tried musician, and has 
shown his zeal in the good cause, by venturing to print, at such a time as 
this, a musical work of the highest class. The story is treated in a dra- 
matic and elaborate manner by Mr. W. Ball (the author of the words), 
and in some pieces, such as the tenor song, “‘ Raise the Song of Festal 
Pleasure,” and the quartett, “ Fateful Hour,” he has displayed a capacity 
of adapting words to music, not usual in the general style of poetical 
adaptations. There are forty-five pieces in this oratorio; in perform- 
ance some of the recitations would require curtailing. The solos and 
chorusses are very effective and well wrought, and the finale is splendid. 
Altogether, we have no hesitation in saying that this oratorio, when well 
performed, would place Mr. Griesbach’s name among the first of our 
native composers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 


FRANCE, 


Parts.—The most comprehensive History of Portugal in the French lan- 
guage has recently been published. It is entitled Essai sur [Histoire du 
Portugal depuis la fondation de la monarchie jusqu’d la mort de D. Pédre IV. ; 
1080 to 1834. The authors are M. Chaumeil de Stella and M. Sauteul. The 
work is embellished with portraits of Don Pedro and Donna Maria the Second. 
A new magazine for the ladies has also appeared, entitled “‘ Les Voilettes.” 
A new work on the history of Poland has tens published by the Librairie 
Polonaise ; Skarbiec Historii Polskie} przez Karota Sienxtewrcza. The 
first part contains a review of Contareni’s Travels through Poland, 1474; 
Memoirs of the Abbé Kitowicz, 1754 to 1785, and the diplomatic relations 
between France and Poland during the thirty years’ war; Memoirs of Count 
Pozzo di Borgo, 1814; and remarks respecting the Polish historian, Adam 
Naruscewicz. 

Charles Forster, who has written much respecting Poland, has translated 
Falkenstein’s well-known work upon Kosciuszko, under the title Kosciuszko 
dans sa Vie politique et intime ; it is accompanied with notes, and a portrait of 
Kosciuszko. 

Dr. Larrey has communicated to the Academy of Sciences at Paris a suc- 
cessful mode, adopted by the Egyptians, of preventing any disfigurement 
from scars by the small-pox. The patient, from the first outbreak of the fever 
until the height has passed, has the face covered morning and evening with 
gold leaf, which is applied with a little gum water, and remains perfectly fast 
and smooth even during the period the pock is confluirend and the face swollen, 
except in one or two small places, where the pillow may accidentally rub the 
gold off; and it has also the additional quality of allaying the irritation which 
usually accompanies this distressing malady. 


GERMANY. 


Hanover.—We hear that the Fifth Volume of Pertz’s Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica will shortly leave the press. The Fourth Volume was published in 
the autumn of 1837. The Third Volume of Ruperti’s Tacitus is at last 
announced as ready, and will complete this excellent work. The First Volume 
of a new edition of Doring’s Horace has been published by the brothers Hahn, 
of this city. It is re-edited by Gustavus Regel,—a name new in classical lite- 
rature; he is, we think, a professor at Gottingen. The same publishers have 
just brought out the Third Volume of Schubert and Walz. 

Berurn.—M. Leipmann (of Berlin) has invented a machine for copying 
paintings in oil with perfect exactness. The invention is stated to be the result 
of ten years’ incessant study, during which time the ingenious artist suffered 
the severest privations, and supported himself by making sealing-wax at night, 
the day being wholly devoted to prosecuting the above discovery. M. Leip- 
mann is said to have been a regular attendant of the museum at. Berlin, and to 
have selected a portrait by Rembrandt as the object of his experiment. Fixing 
single features and parts of this picture in his memory by hours of daily and 
incessant observation, he contrived to reproduce them at home, with perfect 
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fidelity, and by the aid of a machine,—in what manner is not known. The 
discovery, however, is so complete, that he lately produced, in presence of 
the directors of the Museum, 110 copies of the painting in question. These 
copies are said to be perfect, and to retain the most delicate shades of the 
original picture, confessedly one of the most difficult in existence to imitate in 
the usual way. The price of the copies is but a louis d’or each. 

We trust that this admirable discovery will not meet the fate of a perhaps 
somewhat similar invention, by a Flemish artist, about fifty years since, and 
whose imitations, then exhibited at the Adelphi, in London, were such perfect 
facsimiles as to defy the most skilful connoisseurs to distinguish from the 
original paintings. It was considered, however, at the time, that the merit of 
the imitations destroyed the value of the originals themselves. The invention 
= discouraged, and the artist, quitting the country, died abroad in great 

istress, 

Branvensurc.—Great preparations are making for the celebration of the 
third centenary of the Reformation for the 1st of November. 

Drespen.—The celebration of the third centenary of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, which commenced in Dresden on 5th July, 1539, was held on a scale of 
splendour never before witnessed in this town. The morning of the 5th of 
July was ushered with the ringing of bells and firing of cannon. A proces- 
sion walked from the town hall to the Kreutz Church, which was decorated 
with flowers and orange trees, and were favoured with a sermon appropriateto 
the occasion. On the following day they attended at Neuestadler Church, when 
Haydn’s Creation was given with all the talent and celebrated singers of this 
and the neighbouring towns, including Mdl. Schroeder Devrient. In the 
evening the city was brilliantly illuminaied, and innumerable transparencies 
and inscriptions, relating to Luther’s worth and honour, were to be seen in 
every part of the city. But the most imposing spectacle was the Frauen 
Church, which was illuminated with large lanthorns to the highest point of the 
tower. The Roman Catholics took a friendly part at this celebration, and 
expressed the utmost goodwill; even the most bigotted refrained on this happy 
occasion from any expression of illiberality. 

Prince John, Duke of Saxony, has just published, under the assumed name 
of Philalethes, the first part of an improved and enlarged quarto edition of 
“Dante, Alighieri’s, gottliche comodie,”’ in metre, with critical and historical 
notes. The title plate is by Moritz Retzsch. It has also a map and two plans 
of Hell. 

Bonn.—Professor Redepennig has left this town for Gottingen, to supply 
the place of Ewald, Weber and Ruperti, as professor and chaplain to the 
University. The last new oriental work published here is Parisini’s Gramma- 
tical Aphorisms, with the Sanskrit notes. It is, however, still very difficult.to 
read, and the appearance of Dr. Bohtlingk’s Commentary, which will form the 
Second Volume, will be hailed with pleasure by the Sanskrit student. Delius 
is writing a book on the Sanskrit Radices; and Westrogard, who is at present 
in Paris, has a work on the Pracrit Radices. 

Srutreart.—Cotta has republished Kotzebue’s “ Geschichte fiir meine 
Sohne,” which will in some way supply the great want of proper reading 
books for the male youth of a more advanced age. The edition of Voss’s 
Odyssea, lately published at Leipsic, has induced the same publisher to bring 
outa cheap pocket edition of the Ilial and Odyssey; but this is a second 
translation of Voss’s, and not considered to be so good as the first. 

Ludwig Schoner, the editor of the Kunst-Blatt, has published the Second 
Volume of his translation of Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, Sculptors and 
Architects, from Cimabue to the year 1567. It is embellished with many 
plates, and has a great quantity of original matter not found in the Italian. 
P2 
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The last number of the German Quarterly Journal contains several interesting 
articles. One on the Machinery in modern Manufactories; a paper on National 
Education, by Biilan, the present editor of the Jahrbiicher fiir Politek ; another 
on the Connexion of the Manners and Customs of the East with their Religion; 
also a long article on the popular Belief in Ghosts, &c. in Germany. = 

The annual meeting of the Association of German Naturalists and Physicians 
was held this year at Pyrmont, in September. The following were the sec- 
tions: —1, Physic and Astronomy; 2, Chemistry and Pharmacy; 3, Mineralogy 
and Geology; 4, Botany; 5, Zoology, with Anatomy and Physiology; 6, Me- 
dicine and Surgery.—Excursions were made to the celebrated mineral springs 
in the neighbourhood. Foreigners are admitted members, and the dinner, which 
— provided in the great hall, was contracted at half a dollar for each member 

aily. : 

The Apothecaries’ Association for Northern Germany will also hold their 
annual meeting at Pyrmont very shortly. 

One of the peculiarities of the middle ages was the marrying their princesses 
at a very early age. It was customary to give them in marriage on their 
attaining the age of twelve; for we find Otto, the second duke of Meran, 
married Blanca, a countess of Champagne, in 1225, at the age of twelve: he 
had just completed his fourteenth year. Hedwig, daughter of the Duke of 
Maran, was married, in her twelfth year, to Henry, Duke of Breslau, in 1186. 
Godila, countess of Saxony, had a son, Werinhar, when she was but thirteen 
years of age. 

Railroads.—The line from Leipzig to Dresden is now completed, and has 
been opened the whole distance. The line between Mayence and Wiesbaden 
is proceeding rapidly; more than two-thirds of the distance is finished. The 
same may be remarked respecting the line between Frankfort and Hattersheim, 
but from Hattersheim to Cassel they are proceeding but slowly. The line from 
Frankfort is now opened as far as Hochst; but the continuation from thence 
to Cassel will not be completed before the next spring. The railroad from 
Berlin to Potsdam has also been recently completed, and has created unusual 
bustle in the latter town: the journey now occupies three quarters of an hour, 
whereas by the old road system it required nearly a day to pass from Berlin to 
the royal palace and gardens at Potsdam. The Berliner now takes his coffee 
in Potsdam, after completing his business in the capital, and is enabled to 
return there again before dark. 

The number of Passengers by the great Belgium railroad during the month 
of August amounted to 206,435, and the receipts were during the same period 
521,287 francs, or £20,850. 


GREECE. 


There are several newspapers published at Athens, but their only peculiarity 
is the violent expression of their political feelings. The Athene has the largest 
circulation, amounting to 700 copies, to subscribers. It is the organ of the 
constitutionalists or English party. The on is in the pay of Russia, and cir- 
culates 500 copies; it is unfavourable to the existing government, The 
Tachydrom is the French organ, and also that of the government. The Sokrates 
is constitutional, and has 600 subscribers. There is also a medical gazette 
published at Athens, called the Asklepios, and a periodieal similar to the 
Revue Universelle Pittoresque. 

In Athens there are but four booksellers, three of whom are German. 


ITALY. 


Rome.—The King of Bavaria has purchased several Egyptian bronze vases 
and gold ornaments, from the celebrated collection of Ferlini. 
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The high altar of the church of S¢. Maria della pace has been burnt down; 
but the celebrated al fresco painting by Raphael was fortunately preserved. 

Tuskulanum, a small town in Lombardy, possesses several paper mills. In 
one of them a fine paper is manufactured, upon which the writing, with the 
common black ink, turns a bright red within twenty-four hours after use, and 
cannot be erased. The paper is of a very strong and durable character. 


POLAND. 


Warsaw.—Literature continues to be on the decline; a few agricultural 
works, and two or three annuals, are the only writings which now appear. The 
four daily journals, the Gazeta Warszawska, the Gazeta codzienna, the Korres- 
pondent, and the Gazeta poranna (morning newspaper), are principally used as 
a vehicle for advertisements; and as politics are very cautiously introduced, they 
generally fill up what is left, after the daily news and official notices, with tales 
and anecdotes. The Gazeta Warszawska is accompanied by a leaf called Tecza, 
(the Rainbow), in which whole novels appear translated from the French and 
German. 

In addition to these there are ten small journals, most of which have their 
articular circle: thus the Sylwan is agricultural, the Pamietnik towarzystwa 
ekarskiego is medical, the Pielgrzym is musical. The Muzeum domowe and 

the Magazyn Powszechny treat on common subjects, and are embellished with 
wood cuts, treating occasionally of the latest literary productions. 

The Kosmorama Europy contains a Podroz malownicza, illustrated travels, this 
year on New Columbia, Nowy Kolumb, with engravings by English artists, and 
lithographic views. 

There is also a Magazyn mod, Magazine of Fashion, and a theatrical news- 
= a entitled Swiat dramatyczny, with portraits of the principal actors at the 

arsaw theatres, by Oleszczynski. 

The Annuals published this year are the Pierwiosnek and the Niezapominajks 
(the Forget-me-not), published by K. Korwel. 

The Encyclopedia powszechna proceeds but slowly; letter A only is com- 

leted. 
The only works of great interest of the present day are the Numizmatyka 
Krajowa (National Numismatics), by K. Wladyslav Stezynski Bandtkie, now 
in the press; it will consist of two volumes, and contains drawings of 1000 
Polish coins. The other is entitled Pamietniki 0 dziejach, pismiennictwie i 
prawodawstwie slowran az do wieku XIV., by Professor Maciejowski, and will 
be divided into Two Parts. 

Within the last few months Polish literature has lost three of its brightest 
ornaments: Anselm Szwejkowski, president of the Warsaw University ; Joseph 
Mrozinski, author of a celebrated Polish grammar; and Professor Ludwig 
Osinski, celebrated for his translations of Corneille’s Tragedies, and his Lyrical 


Poems. 
PORTUGAL. 


There is no country in Europe in which literature has declined so rapidly 
within the last few years as in Portugal ; even Poland, fettered with every re- 
straint, presents us occasionally with works of great literary value. The freedom 
of the press in Portugal, and with it the unbridled expression of politics, have 
as yet had an effect contrary to all expectation ; thus literature, instead of being 
encouraged, has suffered incalculable injury. For although there are more than 
twenty Portuguese a and daily journals, we find them entirely en- 
grossed with political and extraneous matters. 

Tt is not to be denied that the early Portuguese were more studious and 
learned than those of the present day, and yet until within the last twenty years 
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it was exceedingly difficult to publish any work however useful. The author 
was obliged to obtain the permission of the Santo Officio, where the manuscript 
underwent the most rigid criticism. It was then attested that the work con- 
tained nothing contrary to the laws of religion; and ere these forms were 
completed, years would frequently intervene: to these evils followed the slow 
progress of printing. 

It is evident that Portugal possesses no MSS. of an earlier period than the 
9th century, although the author of the Catalogue of Alcobaca (in the 5th vol. 
of the Memoirs of the Academy of Lisbon) states the MSS. numbered 17 to be 
the work of the 6th century; in this he was in error. 

In the library of the convent of Necessidades are two Bibles of the 10th 
century. Among the archives of Torre de Tombo are several MS. writings of 
the 12th century of great value ; Alcobaca possess 72 MS. writings of the same 
period, among others are the Geographical Dictionary of Monk Bartholomeo, 
the Latin Dictionary of Alphons de Lourigal, and the Confessiones S. Augustini, 
written by Father Theotonio de Condeixa, all of which are but little known. 

In the above-mentioned archives, a MS. of the 14th century contains draw- 
ings of all the cities and fortifications in the country; there are also of the same 
period documents of great historical and geographical interest. 

The Dante of the public library of Lisbon is very beautiful. The Talmud 
MSS. are covered with gold, precious stones, and miniatures. The MS. of 
Aristotle’s Ethics, translated into Spanish by Charles Prince of Navarre, and 
the costly bible presented by King Emanuel to the monks of St. Cajetan, are also 
preserved at the public library of Lisbon, and are but little known. 

The following comprise the most choice and valuable works of the early 
Portuguese writers : 

History. |—Fernao Lopes, the father of Portuguese history. Froissart wrote 
the Chronicles of King Pedro I., Fernando, and John I. The chronicles of the 
two first are contained in the Ineditos of the Academy. Azurara, Tomada de 
Ceuta, (The Conquest of Ceuta). Ruy de Pina, Chronicles of the Kings, from 
D. Sancho I. until D. Diniz (Dionys the Just); also the Chronicles of John II. 
which appeared in the Ineditos of the Academy. Galvao, Chronicles of King 
Affonso Henrique. Damiao de Goes, Chronicles of Prince Don Joao, and King 
D. Manoel the Great. Andrada, Chronicles of John III. Osorius, De rebus 
gestis Emanuelis. Leao, Cronicas dos Reis de Portugal, part 1, (Lisbon, 1600); 
part 2, published by D. Rodrigo da Cunha. Brito, Monarchia Lusitana, parts 
1&2; parts3&4 by F. Antonio Brandao,— (these two parts are considered to 
be the best that has been written upon Portuguese history); parts 5 & 6 by F. 
Francisco Brandao; part 7 by F. Rafael de Jesus ; part 8 by Manoel dos Santos. 
Menezes, Portugal restaurado. Garcia de Resende, Cronica de D. Joao II. 
D. Francisco Manoel, Epanaphoras. Barros, Decadas da Historia da India, 
continued by Diogo de Couto ; Barros wrote a Portuguese grammar and other 
works. Castunheda,: Historia da India. F. Bernardo de Brito, Monarchia 
Lusitana, also Elogios dos Reis. F. Luiz de Sousa, Historia de S. Domingos; 
Vida le D. Fr. Bartolomeo das Martyres; Vida do beato Suro; (Sousa is con- 
sidered by all critics to be the best Portuguese prose writer). Feirede Andraha, 
Vida de D. Joao de Castro. Affonso de Albuquerque, Commentarios. Pinto 
Pereira, Historia da India, during the government of D. Luiz de Ataide. 
Mendonea, Jornada de Africa. Lucena, Vida de S. Francisco Xavier. 

Recicious Writines. |— Paiva d’ Andrada, and Ant. Vieira, Sermoes. Ceita, 
Quadragenas. 

Travets.|—Cartas das Missoes, (being a continuous line of information 
during the 16th and 17th centuries; it is highly interesting). F. Pantaleao de 
Aveiro, Itinerario da Terra Sancta. Santos, Historia da Ethiopia. Bermudez, 
Relagao da Ethiopia. Mendes Pinto, Perigrinagoes. Gouvea, Jornada do 
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Arubispo de Goa, and Relacao da Persia. Godinho, Relacao do novo camin- 
ho, &c. Guerreiro, Relagoes das Missoes, a continuation of the Cartas das 
Missoes. 


Porerry.]—The Cancioneiro, in the Collegio dos Nobres, contains poems of 
the 12th and 13th centuries; the Cancioneiro de Rezende (Lisbon, 1516), con- 
tains the poetry of the 14th and 15th centuries. Diego Bernardes, his works, 
collected under the title, O Lyma; Fernao Alvares do Oriente, Lusitana trans- 
formada, pastoral songs. Rodriguez Lobo, O Pastor peregrino; A Primavera; 
O Desenganado ; he has also written elegies, odes, and sonnets. De Castro, 
Ulissea, an epic poem. Francisco de Menesez, Malacca conquistada ; 
this and the Ulissea are esteemed by the Poctigquess as the best. Jeronymo 
Cortereal, Naufragio de Sepulveda, and Cerco di Diu. Brandao, Elegiada. 

Camoens, Antonio Diniz da Cruz, Bocage, Dias Gomes, and Francisco 
Manoel, were the most distinguished poets prior to the 19th century. 


Tue Drama.]|—Gil Vicente, the creator of the Portuguese stage, 1480 to 
1557, wrote many pieces, the first in 1502. Jorge Ferreira de Vasconcellos 
wrote three plays, Ulissipo, Aulegrafia, and Enfronino. Antonio Ferreira, two 
comedies, O Cioso and Bristo, and the tragedy of Ignez de Castro. Sa de 
Miranda, the two comedies Villalpandios and Estrangeiros. Camoens,Filodemo, 
Amfitrioens Selluco. Antonio José, (the Jew burnt in 1745), comic operas. 
P. Ant. Correa Garcao, O Novo Theatro, and Assemblea. 


Antiquities AND Statistics. |—Leao, Descripgao de Portugal; also Origem 
da Lingoa Portugueza ; De vera Regum Portugaliae Genealogia; Orthographia 
da Lingoa Portugueza; Collecao de leis extravagantes Severim ; Noticias de 
Portugal, and Varios discorsos politicos. Paiva d’Andrada, Exame de Anti- 
quidades. Mendes de Fonsanilie, Do sitio de Lisboa. Oliveira, Grandezas 
de Lisboa. Marinho d’ Azevedo, Antiquidades de Lisboa. Andre de Rezende, 
Antiquidades de Evora. 


RUSSIA. 


Sr. Pererspurcn.—Smirdin, the principal publisher in this capital, has 
recently issued the first volume of a talented work on Russian literature. It is 
entitled Sto Ruskikh Literatoror. The principal papers are by Senkovsky, 
Davidov, Marlinsky, Zotov, Kukolink, Svinin, and Prince Shakovsky. 

Tschernezow, the academician, has recently returned from his travels along 
the banks of the Volga. He has brought with him more than 100 views and 
plans, with which the Emperor has expressed the highest satisfaction, and has 
directed the publication of them, with the voluminous descriptions with which 
they are accompanied. 

Hitherto the title of “citizen of the first class” could not be held by the Jews 
in Russia. The emperor has just issued an order to the minister of the interior, 
by which this title may be held by any Jew who renders himself worthy of it 
by personal merit, or by any eminent service rendered to the state either in 
art, science, manufacture, trade, or otherwise. 

Rebuilding of the Kremlin at Moscow.—It is built in the old style of Russo- 
Tartar architecture. Upon the roof there is to be a terem or large pavilion, in 
the form of a tent, such as was found in all the places of residence of the ancient 
czars, and in which they shut up their women. The interior of the palace will 
correspond with the exterior, as the disposition of the apartments, their form, 
ornaments, tapestry and furniture, even to the most minute details, are to be in 
the Russo-Tartar style. 

The population of Russia, on the 1st of January, 1839, exceeded 60,000,000 
inhabitants. The Caucasian and Trans-Caucasian provinces are not included 
in this amount. 
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We also find extraordinary instances of longevity ; there being at the time in 
the Russian dominions— 


858 persons of from 100 to 105 5 persons of from 131 to 140 
125 - - 110 - 115 1 - - 145 
130 - - 116 - 120 3 - - 150 to 155 
111 - : 121 - 125 1 - - 160 


3 - - 126 - 130 1 : - 165 

During the year 18838—893 works were printed in Russia: of these 777 were 
original works, and 116 were translations. In the year 1837—866 works were 
printed: 740 were original, and 196 translations. To these 51 periodical 
writings are to be added,—making the total of the last year 944 works. The 
number of volumes imported into Russia during the past year amounted to 
400,000 volumes. 

Watracuta.—A —— of young ladies at Jassy have undertaken to 
translate the best classical works of foreign tongues into Moldavian. Some of 
these are already published. Prince Stourdza, the Hospodan, who has widely 
patronized literature, has awarded gold and silver medals to some of the fair 


labourers. 
SWEDEN. 


The first number of a quarterly Review has been published at Carlstab. It 
is entitled Lasning i blandade Amnen, and is published under the auspices of 
the young Count Adlesparre, a son of the well-known promoter of the Revolu- 
tion of 1809. It has already created a great sensation, particularly an article 
by Tegner on “ the Effects of the Revolution on the Swedish People.” Among 
the contributors are Bishops Franzen and Agardh, and Miss Brehmer, the 
talented authoress of “ Teckningar ur Hvardagslifvel.” 

Miss Linne, the daughter of the celebrated naturalist, died at Upsal, on 23d 
March, at the advanced age of ninety-one, and was buried with great pom 
on the 5th of April. The leading members of the University attended her 
funeral. 

The population of Sweden has been recently found to consist of 3,025,140 
souls, showing an increase of one-fifth since the ascension of the present 
sovereign. 

An edition of the Swedish poets has been issued by the talented P. D. A. 
Atterbom, entitled Dikter i Prosa. ‘The second volume, containing four 
miniature novels, has just appeared, and commences with an excellent prologue 
to “ Phosphoros,” one of the finest poems in the collection. The first two 
volumes have been published at Upsal. 

This learned professor, Atterbom, has contributed several papers to a new 
literary journal, the “‘ Mimer, manadsskrift for Vitterhet, Historia philosophi och 
Statskunskap,” which appears monthly at Upsal. His article in the January 
number is on the History of Philosophy ; in the February part, on the Ancient 
Traditions (the Mosaic). There are several interesting articles in the March 


and April numbers. 
TURKEY. 


The well-known prejudice against pictures has not altogether prevented a 
taste for this delightful art in the natives. Capt. Ibrahim Effendi, one of the 
young Turkish officers sent to England for improvement, has attained a high 
proficiency in this art, and to which we are happy to bear testimony. The 
portraits executed by him in oil possess considerable merit; his water-colour 
drawings approach the effect of paintings, and the style and finish of his mi- 
niatures is not easily equalled even here. Though but an amateur, we think 
this gentleman, who speaks English with great facility and astonishingly well, 
is destined to lead the way to his countrymen in taste and the fine arts. 
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EGYPT. 


Achmed Pacha, governor of Senaar, is about to send an expedition along the 
White River. 

M. Main, a Frenchman at Alexandria, asserts that Pompey’s Pillar and 
Cleopatra's Needle are only cement. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Frank Hall Standish, Esq., the talented author of “The Shores of the Medi- 
terranean,” “ The Northern Capitals of Europe,” &c. &c., has a work of great 
interest in the press, entitled Seville and its Environs, which will be embellished 
with a portrait of the author. 

The lovers ‘of science will derive great gratification from the perusal of the 
“Outlines of Analogical Philosophy,” by George Field, Esq. The work is 
interspersed with many well-executed diagrams, and is very skilfully divided 
into sectional divisions, which form a ready reference to the philosophic reader. 

An interesting ‘ Essay on the Literature and Learning of the Anglo-Saxons,” 
by Thomas Wright, Esq., has recently appeared, and attracted continental 
attention. 

A selection from Jean Paul F. Richter’s beautiful writings have been very 
carefully translated by A. Kenney, Esq., of Dresden, and published in London 
under the title of “ Death of an Angel, and other pieces.” They are accompa- 
nied with a sketch of Richter’s life and character. 

A clever little volume of German, French and English Conversations is now 
in the press. It is on an entirely new plan, and preceded by a philosophical 
introduction to the study of European and Oriental Languages. 

The want of a good Guide Book for the south-eastern part of Europe has long 
been complained of, and we hail the appearance of Mr. R. T. Claridge’s “ Guide 
down the Danube” with great pleasure; still we think the title might have been 
more comprehensive in the extent of the first few words; it is in fact a Guide 
to Southern Europe, for the author has traced out the routes to Smyrna, Greece, 
the Ionian Islands, the route to India by way of Egypt, and from Paris to 
Marseilles. It will form a valuable addition to the list of hand books. 

Another work, highly interesting to the summer tourist, bearing the title 
“ Legends of the Rhine,” has just been published. It contains all the tra- 
ditionary lore connected with the castellated ruins, and little villages which 
Ornament the banks of this picturesque river; the materials have been very 
carefully collected by J. Snowe, Esq. and sent forth in two handsome volumes, 
embellished wish wood-cuts, and some well executed engravings on zinc. It 
is to be regretted this work was not completed earlier in the season. 

Ava.—A tremendous earthquake occurred at Amcrapoara between two and 
three o'clock on the morning of the 23d March, and extended with equal vio- 
lence northward as far as Toungnov, and south to Prome. Pagodas, monas- 
teries, brick dwelling-houses, all within the city and on the neighbouring hills, 
were destroyed, and from 2 to 300 lives lost; but the slightly built wooden 
houses escaped. The current of the Irrawaddi was forced upwards for some 
time ; large fissures in the ground, from 10 to 15 feet, formed deluges of water, 
and threw up grey earth in great quantities, and with a sulphureous smell. The 


towns and villages near the capital are in ruins, and the old city of Ava is said 
to be destroyed. 





































LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT, 


From Jury To Sepremper, 1839, incLUSIVvE. 


I 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 


Abelly, Medulla Theologica ex sacris scripturis conciliorum pontificumque decretis et 
sanctorum patrum ac doctorum placitis expressa, 2 Parts. 8vo. 10s. 

Audin, Histoire de la vie, des écrits et des doctrines de Martin Luther. 2 Vols. 
8vo. Paris. 18s. 

Bibliotheca Graeca virorum doctorum opera recognita et commentariis instructatibus. 

Vol. TX. 8vo. Gotha, 3s. 6d. Vellum paper, 6s. 

—— patrum ecclesiasticorum latinorum selecta. Part II. 8vo. Leips. 3s. 

Blucher, E. J., Grammatica Aramaica, in qua non solum de Aramaismo biblico, sed 
etiam de illis idiomatibus quae in variis Targumim et Talmud, uti etiam in alioram 
scriptorum vetero rabbinorum Jibris occurrant. 8vo. Vienna. 4s. 6d. 

Chrysostomi, J., Homiliae V. E codice manuscripto bibliothecae regiae Dresdensis 
nunc primum edidit et latine. 8vo. Lips. 3s. 

Daub, C., philosophische und theologische Vorlesungen. Vol. III. 8vo. Berlin. 
13s. 6d. 

Delaunay, Le catholicisme et la révolution. 18mo. Paris. 1s. 

Die corpus juris canonici, ins deutsch tbersetzt von Dr. B. Schilling. 2 vols, 8vo. 
Leipz. il. 12s. 6d. 

Ewald, H., Die poetischen Biicher des Alten Bundes erklart. PartI. 8vo. Gott. 
4s. 6d. 

Furst, Concordantiae Librorum Veteris Testamenti sacrorum, Hebraicae atque Chal- 
daicae. Part X. 4to. Lips. Subscription price, 8s. 

Gesenius, Thesaurus philologicus criticus linguae Hebraeae et Chaldaeae Veteris Testa- 
menti, Vol. II. Part I. 4to. Lips. 13s. 6d. 

Grundtvig, N. F., Nordens Mythologi eller C2fwersigt af Eddaliran for Bildade Miin 
som icke sjelfwa iro Mythologer, 2d edit. C.W.Ruda. 8vo. Stockh. 

Hase, K., Die beiden Erzbischofe. 8vo. Leipz. 4s. 6d. 

Heyfelder, L., Studien in Gebiete der Heilwissenschaft. Vol. 1T. 8vo. Stutt. 8s. 

Klausen, R. H., Aeneas und die Penaten. Die italischen Volksreligionem unter dem 
einfluss du griechischen. Vol. I. 2 plates. Hamb. 16s. 

Krabbe, Dr. O., Vorlesungen iiber das Leben Jesu fiir Theologen und Nichttheologen. 
8vo. Hamburg. 13s. 6d. 

Lebensbeschreibung der funf Heiligen. 1. Alphons Maria von Liguori; 2. Franz 
von Girolamo; 3. Joseph von Kreuze ; 4, Pacifikus von Sanseverino; 5, Jung- 
frau Veronika Giuliani, who was canonized by Pope Gregory XVI. on 26th May, 
1839. Five portraits. 8vo, Munich. ¢@s, 6d. 

Lico, F, G., Das christlich apostolische Glaubensbekenntniss. 8vo. Berlin. 4s. 6d, 

Luther’s simtliche Werke, von E. Pfizer. Prachtausgabe in 1 vol. Parts IIT. and 1V. 
Ato. Frankfort. 7s. 

Maimon (Rabbi Moses ben), Dalalat al Haiirin Zurechtweisung der Verirrten, Pt. IIT. 
8vo. Frankfort. 13s. 

Maurer, F. J., Commentarius grammaticus historicus criticus in Psalmos, 8vo. 
Lips. 7s. 

Mittheilungen und Nachrichten fiir die evangelische Geistlichkeit Russlands. Vol. I. 
6 Parts. 8vo. Dorpat. 11.3s. 

Neander, Das Leben Jesu Christi. 3rd edit. 8vo. Hamb, 15s. 

Ranke, L., Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation. Vols.I.andII. 8vo. 

Berlin. 11, 5s. 6d. 
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Schleiermacher simmtliche Werke. Vol. IV. PartI. 8vo. Berlin. 58. 6d. Fine 
paper, 8s. 6d. 

Schmid, C., Die Ménchs-Nonnen und geistlichen Ritterorden. Part XIV to XX. 
8vo. Augsb. 3s. 

Schoemann, G. F., Dissertatio de ecclesiis Lacedaemoniorum. 4to. Griefsw. 2s. 

Scriptores rerum mirabilium Graeci. 8vo. Brunsw. Fine paper, 7s. 

Spieker, C. W., Geschichte der Einfihrung der Reformation in die Mark Branden- 
burg. 8vo. Berlin. 4s. 6d. 

Strauss, Dr., und die Ziircher Kirche von W. de Wette. 8vo. Basil. 1s, 

———, Vie de Jésus, ou Examen critique de son histoire. Vol. I. 8vo. Paris, 7s. 6d. 

Tafel, T. L. F., De Thessalonica eiusque agro, 8vo. Berlin. 15s. 

Theile, C. G. G., Commentarius in Novum Testamentum edendum, Vol. XIII. 8vo. 
Lips. 16s. 

Theologische Studien und Kritiken.—Register 1828—1837. 8vo. Hamb. 2s. 6d. 

Tholuck, Vermische Schriften, grésstentheils apologetischen Inhalts. Part II. 8vo. 
Hamb. 10s. 


LAW, JURISPRUDENCE, AND STATISTICS. 


Allgemeine Uebersicht des Konigreichs Sachsen in stattstischer Beziehung. 8vo. 
Leipz. 1s. 6d. 

Boczek, A., Codex Diplomaticus et epistolaris Moraviae. Vol. II. 1200—1240. 
4to. Brun. 11. 

Brugghen, J. J. L., De officio judicis, Vol. II. 8vo. Rotterdam. 9s. 

Dirksen, Manuale latinitatis fontium juris civilis Romanorum thesauri latinitatis epitome. 
Part IX. 4to. Berlin. Subscription price, 6s. 

Hoffmann, J. G., Die Bevélkerung des Preussischen Staats, nach dem Ergebnisse der 
zu ende 1837 amtlich aufgenommenen Nachrichten. 4to. Berlin. 15s. 

Lamennais, De la lutte entre la cour et le pouvoir parlementaire. 3@mo. Paris. 1s. 

Maurenbrecher, R., De auctoritate prudentum, prolusio academica. 4to. Bonn. 1s. 6d. 

Moreau-Christophe, Rapport 4 M. le comte de Montalivet, pair de France, ministre 
secrétaire d’état au département de l’intérieur, sur les prisons de |’Angleterre, de 
l’Ecosse, de la Hollande, de la Belgique et de la Suisse. 4to. Paris. 

Notitia Dignitatum ct Administrationum omnium tam civilium quam wmilitarium in 
partibus orientis. Part I. Bonn. 5s. 

Pardessus, Collection de lois maritimes antérieurs au dix-huitiéme siécle. Vol. V. 
4to. Paris, il. 11s. 

Raspail, Réforme pénitentiaire. Lettres sur les prisons de Paris, Vol. I. 8vo. 
Paris. 9s. 

Reden, F., Das Kénigreich Hannover statistisch beschrieben. 8vo. Hanover. 18s. 

Slowaczynski, Statistique générale de la ville de Krakovie et de son territoire. (Parts 
IV. and V.—De la Statistique de la Pologne.) 18mo. Paris. 2s. 6d. 

Sommer, J. G., Das Konigreich Bohmen statistich topographisch dargestellt. Vol. VIT. 
8vo. Prague. 7s. 

——— Lehrbuch der Erd und Staatenkunde. Vol. If. Part III. Prague. 5s. 

———, Das Kaiserthum Oesterreich, geographisch statistisch dargestellt. 8vo. 
Prague. 5s. 

Zachariae, C. E., Historiae Juris Graeco Romani delineatio. 8vo, Heidelb. 6s. 


PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 


Ampére, Histoire littéraire de la France avant le douziéme siécle. 2 Vols. 8vo, 
Paris. 18s. 6d. 

Bibliothek der gesammten deutschen National-Literatar. Vol. X. 8vo. Quedlinb. 
17s. 6d 

Dassance, Cours de littérature ancienne et moderne. Vol. VI. 8vo. Paris. 6s. 6d. 

Descartes, Oeuvres philosophiques, publiées d’aprés les textes originaux. 8vo. Paris, 
12s. 6d. 

Du Méril, Histoire de la poésie scandinave. Prolégoménes, 8vo. Paris. 10s. 

Geruzez, Essais d'histoire littéraire. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 
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Grasse, J. G.T., Lehrbuch einer allgemeinen Literirgeschichte aller bekannten Volker 
der Welt. Vol. II. PartI. 8vo. Dresd. 11s. 6d. 

Heusde, Characterismi principum philosophorum veterum, Socratis, Platonis, Aris- 
totelis. 8vo. Amst. 7s. 

Iligen, C. F., Historiae collegii philobiblici Lipsiensis. PartsI.and II. 4to. Lips. 
3s. 6d. 

Kants Werke. In10 vols. Vol. VI. 8vo, Leipz. 5s. 6d. 

—-——-——  sorgfiiltig revidirte. Gesammtausgabe in 10 vols. Vol. IX. 8vo. 
Leipz. 6s. 

Osann, F., Beitrage ziir Griechischen und Romischen Litteraturgeschichte. Vol. II. 
8vo. Cassel. &s. 

Rapp, H. M., Die Sprachen des Mittelalters physiologisch entwickelt, Vol. II. 8vo, 
Stuttg. 6s. 

Reinhold, E., Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie, ¢d Edit. 8vo. Jena. 13s. 6d 

Revue bibliographique, journal de bibliologie, d’histoire littéraire, d’imprimerie et de 
librairie. 8vo. Paris. Annually, 11. 5s. 

Rogniat, ainé, Essai d’une philosophie sans systeéme. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 18s. 

Sainte-Beuve, Critiques et portraits littéraires. Vol. IV. and V. 8vo. Paris. 11. 

Sigwart, H.C. W., Der Spinozismus historisch und philosophische erlautert. 8vo. 
Tubingen, 4s. 


MEDICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES, PHYSICS AND 
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